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Vale Brel 


ALLI-CURCI AGAIN 
EXCITES NEW YORK 
IN DONIZETTI ROLE 


exington Throng Gives Diva 

Clamorous Welcome As She 
Re-Appears with Campanini 
Forces——‘‘Linda di Chamounix’”’ 
Proves a Shallow but Effective 
Vehicle—Lazzari and Stracciari 
Share Plaudits with Prima Don- 
na—Mary Garden Triumphs in 
“Pelléas and Mélisande’”’ — 
Demonstration for Dolci in 
“‘Lucia’’ — Fitziu a Persuasive 
“Tsabeau’’—‘‘Gismonda’”’ is Re- 
peated—Massenet’s ‘‘Manon,”’ 
and “Butterfly’’ with Miura, are 
Campanini’s Other Offerings 


( UT of Galli-Curci’s amiable needs a 
resuscitation of “Linda di Chamou- 

’ has transpired in the land. That 
gentle priestess of the florid trick and 
vocal embellishment demands tend- 
after the of her kind. She 

ist annually have a new beast of bur- 
from which to administer her gra- 
ous dispensations. No coloraturist 
wants to live on a diet of Lucia and 
Rosina varied by an occasional Gilda, 
\ioletta and Juliet (which are not bond 
nde coloratura roles anyhow). It is 
teful to admit that there is nothing 
better to hand, but the persistent re- 
fusal of modern composers to purvey to 
the tight-rope walkers is always a thorn 
n the flank of this gentry. Richard 
Strauss no doubt wrote “Ariadne” and 
set them a pretty problem, but the nut 
was too hard to crack easily and, be- 
sides, nobody cared for the taste of the 
kernel when the strong of jaw got it out. 
So the only way to help these distressful 
sisters is to make ghoulish excursions to 
the operatic graveyards at least once in 
a twelvemonth. Managers grow used 
to the process after a while and there 


ways 


are some expert handlers of corpses 
mong us. The last few years offer 
uite a record of direful exhumations. 


lhink of ‘“Dinorah,” ‘“Sonnambula,’” 
Puritani,” “Crispino,” “Pearl Fishers”! 
Perhaps those of us who are spared to 
valk this earth long enough may still 
ve a chance to get on terms of ac- 
iintance with ‘“Poliuto,” “Belisario,” 
tello” (Rossini’s, of course—Verdi’s 
a great masterpiece and our opera 
houses are chary of masterpieces 
ese days), “Aureliano in Palmyra,” 
 lisabetta, Regina d’Inghilterra,” 
“Betly,” “Roberto Devereux,” “Gianni di 
Parigi,’” “Anna Bolena” or “Il Castello 
1 Kenilworth.” For that matter there 
are repeated promises of a “Semira- 
mide,” but “Semiramide” takes a con- 
tralto of stellar dimensions and the kind 
t virtuosity history tells about. 
so “Linda of Chamounix” would prob- 
y have happened next year if it 
ln’t this, or two seasons hence had 
not been committed next. It really 
Zi\ves no more cause for complaint 
n soothing syrup. One listens to it 
a couple of hours, then goes away 
h the serene consciousness that an 
icational duty has been done. In- 
rdly one commiserates his grand- 
rents. Yet peradventure “Linda” was 
quite so narcotic when Patti sang 
This she did, it appears, as late as 
0 and in the Metropolitan. 
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GIORGIO POLACCO 


Celebrated Italian Conductor Who on Thursday Evening was Scheduled to Direct the 
Performance of Catalani’s Opera ‘‘Loreley’”’ for the First Time in New York with 


the Chicago Opera Association 


FEBRUARY 15, 1919 us sents bee Goes 





It is the sixtieth or sixty-first of Doni- 
zetti’s sixty-five-odd operas. He wrote 
it for Vienna, where they made him 
royal musical director at a salary of 6000 
gulden. Mozart held the same post for 
1000. The Viennese usually appreciated 
in inverse proportion to musical great- 
ness. They gave over a whole season to 
the operas of Rossini, regardless of 
“Fidelio,” Gluck and Weber. They 
starved Schubert to death, but were mu- 
nificent to hordes of mediocre Italians. 
True, they suffered Beethoven and 
Brahms to live in their midst, but they 
got their reward in the honor thus gratu- 
itously conferred on their city. “Linda” 
was just poor enough to succeed hand- 
somely among them. 


It is still heard in Austria. In Italy 


between the various 
operas of Donizetti and his school is 
merely one of tunes. Sometimes the 
tunes are a little better, sometimes a 
little worse. In “Linda” they are a good 
deal worse. Melodically the opera falls 
very far below “Lucia” or “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” to say nothing .of “Don Pas- 
quale” or the “Daughter of the Regi- 
ment.” The score is dull and limping. 
Even the mad scene—or so much of it 
as was not eliminated at last week’s per- 
formance—does not hold a candle to 
Lucia’s fluted insanity. Perhaps Linda’s 
station in life had something to do with 
it. She was only a farmer’s daughter 
and as such likely to be less engaging in 
her lyrical moods than a gentlewoman 


The differences 
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Entered as Second Class Matter January 25, 1906, at the 
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NO NEW TAX ON 
ORCHESTRAS AND 
SIMILAR BODIES 


Organizations Supported by Vol- 
untary Contributions Escape 
Additional Impost Seratcr 
Reed of Missouri Compliments 
Musical Interests on Their 
Vigorous Fight against Destruc- 
tive Legislation No Hearings 
On Conservatory Bill During 
This Session of Congress 

ASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10. 

Symphony orchestras, choral organ 
izations and other musical bodies, sup- 
ported by “voluntary contributions,” ap- 
pear to be exempt from the new admis- 
sion tax. An amendment to the 
bill which imposes new taxes on tickets 
reads as follows: 


House 


“The admission tax shall not be levied 
in respect to admissions all the proceeds 
of which inure exclusively to the bene 
fit of for the 
cruelty to children and animals, or or 
ganizations conducted for the sole pur 


societies prevention of 


pose of maintaining symphony orches 
tras and receiving substantial 
from voluntary contributions. 

“The House recedes with an amend 
ment making clerical changes and pro- 
viding that if any of the profits of organ 
izations maintaining symphony orches 
tras are distributed to members, the ex 
emption shall be allowed.” 

“If some of the other industries which 
are subjected to an unjust and destruc- 
tive tax in the new war revenue bill had 
put in such a strong and vigorous pro- 
test as came from the musical people 
on the threatened doubling of the admis- 
sions taxes,” said Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri, “we would have less of this ‘go- 
as-you-please’ taxation. I admire the 
way the theatrical and musical people 
took this thing up and absolutely re. 
fused to be singled out for sacrifice.” 

That about covers the way most mem 
bers of Congress and others well in- 
formed on the subject feel about the 
well-directed and successful fight the 
musical and amusement world put up 
to defeat Mr. Kitchin’s plans to make 
the amusements and admissions tax a 
prohibitive one. 

The exact wording of the conference 
report on the admissions schedule is as 
follows: 

“The House bill provided that admis- 
sion taxes should go into effect Novem- 
ber 1, 1918. The Senate amendment 
fixed the date as April 1, 1919; and the 
House recedes. 

“The House bill imposed upon theater 
cents for each 10 cents or fraction there- 
of on the amount paid for admission to 
any place with a proviso that where the 
charge for admission is 7 cents or less, 
and in the case of children under 12 years 
of age where an admission charge for 
such children is made, the tax shall be | 
cent. The Senate amendment reduces 
this tax to 1 cent for each 10 cents o7 
fraction thereof of the amount paid for 
such admission; and the House recedes. 

“The House bill imposed upon free ad- 
missions, with exceptions, a tax of 2 
cents for each 10 cents or fraction there- 
of of the price charged to other persons 
for the same accommodations. The Sen- 
ate amendment reduces this tax to 1 cent 
for each 10 cents or fraction thereof of 
the price so charged to other persons; 
and the House recedes. 

“The House bill imposed upon theater 
tickets sold at places other than the box 


support 
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Post Office at N« York, 


‘Linda” was put together in 1842. it remains staple food in the provinces. 
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ORCHESTRAS AND 
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office at not to exceed 50 cents in excess 
of the sum of the regular price plus the 
amount of the ordinary tax of 1 cent for 
each 10 cents or fraction thereof a tax 
equivalent to 5 per cent of the amount of 
such excess. The Senate amendment in- 
creased this to 10 per cent of the amount 
of such excess; and the House recedes. 

“The House bill imposed upon tickets 
sold at places other than the box office 
for more than 50 cents in excess of the 
sum of the regular price plus the amount 
of the ordinary tax of 1 cent for each 10 
cents or fraction thereof, a tax equivalent 
to 30 per cent of the amount of such ex- 
cess. The Senate amendment increases 
this to 50 per cent of the amount of such 
excess; and the House recedes. 

“The House bill imposed upon persons 
having permanent boxes or seats or a 
lease for the use of such boxes or seats 
a tax equivalent to 25 per cent of the 
amount for which a similar box or seat is 
sold for each performance at which such 
box or seat is used or reserved. The Sen- 
ate amendment reduces this to 10 per 
cent; and the House recedes. 

“The House bill imposed a tax of 2 
cents for each 10 cents or fraction there- 


of of the amount paid for admission to 
any public performance for profit at any 
roof garden, cabaret, or similar enter- 
tainment to which a charge for admis- 
sion is wholly or in part included in the 
price paid for refreshment, service, or 
merchandise. The Senate amendment re- 
duces this to 1 cent for each 10 cents or 
fraction thereof; and the House recedes 
with an amendment making the rate 1% 
cents for each 10 cents or fraction there- 
of.” 

At the present writing there does not 
seem to be any opposition to the admis- 
sion tax in either Senate or House, and 
it will undoubtedly be passed as it now 
stands. It is estimated by the conferees 
that the admissions tax will yield $50,- 
000,000. It is expected that both houses 
will- have adopted the conference report 
and passed the bill ready for the Presi- 
dent’s signature not later than Feb. 20. 

It is announced by Chairman Webb, of 
the House Committee on Judiciary, that 
it has been decided by that committee to 
hold no hearings on the proposed nation- 
al conservatory of music bill this session, 
owing to the pressure of other legisla- 
tion. The bills for the re-incorporation 
and enlarging the scope of the conserva- 
tory’s operations to a national basis were 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
William M. Calder of New York and in 
the House by Representative J. Hampton 
Moore of Pennsylvania. Hearings are 
scheduled for early in the coming ses- 
sion, when it is proposed to go into the 
subject in all its phases. 


ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Gatti Presents Stravinsky’ s 
Dazzling ““Petroushka ’* Ballet 


Colorful Work of Russian Composer Charmingly Interpreted by 
Galli, Bolm and Bonfiglio — Hempel, Carlo Hackett and De 
Luca in a Stirring ‘‘Traviata’’ Performance—Leroux’s ‘‘Fia- 
mette’? and Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” Are Repeated-— 
‘Forza del Destino,”’ ‘‘Traviata,”’ ‘““L’Oracolo” and ‘“‘Carmen”’ 


Also Earns Repetition 





IAGHILEFF and his prancing Rus- 

sians rendered their most conspicu- 
ous and constructive service to this 
country in the revelation they afforded 
of the provocative talents, not to say 
genius, of Igor Stravinsky. ‘“L’Oiseau 
de Feu” and “Petroushka” signalized 
their most momentous achievement. They 
wasted no end of time on a perversion 
of “Scheherazade” and a desecration of 
Chopin instead of exposing the storied 
daring of the “Sacre du Printemps,” 
which had earned the distinction of 
hisses and catcalls in Paris—probably 
indicative of very superior beauties. 
“L’Oiseau de Feu” was in equal propor- 
tion Russian folk melody and Parisian 
impressionism. ‘‘Petroushka,” though 
not as lavish in sheer wealth of music, 
surpassed it in extravagant fancy and 
grotesque originality. It was a master- 
piece of its kind and did not deserve the 
oblivion into which the rest of that 
strange organization’s enterprises seem 
to have fallen. And in making it safe 
for the Metropolitan, Manager Gatti has 
given further proof of his worldly wis- 
dom. 

The little puppet show was enacted 
for the first time at that house on 
Thursday evening of last week, in the 
guise of a codetta to “Traviata.” Secure 
in the services of Adolf Bolm, Mr. Gatti 
is able to present it in due accord with 
its authentic trdditions. Mr. Bolm as- 
sumes the title rdle this time, Ro- 
sina Galli is the Ballerina, while to Giu- 
seppe Bonfiglio falls’ the difficult job 
of following in the mimetic tracks 
of Mr. Bolm as the Moor. Mr. 
Monteux, who conducted this score 
for the Russians, is entirely in his ele- 
ment in it. There is scenery closely imi- 
tative of the Diaghileff mounting, and 
though last week the representation had 
not the freedom or vitality of the Ballet 
Russe, it disclosed painstaking care and 
promised better things after a few repe- 
titions. There was a large audience 
which seemed uncertain whether it liked 
the piece or not. It applauded, but not 
with the spontaneity with which the 
Diaghileff gatherings were accustomed 
to receive the piece. 

Stravinsky’s treatment of this mock 


“Pagliacci” business is a triumph of 
felicity. In its pungency of style, glis- 
tening wit eand pervading adroitness 
of travesty the score is a diminutive off- 
spring of “Le Coq d’Or.” In few mod- 
ernists can be found an apter utiliza- 
tion of dissonance or such skill in hitting 
off an effect with means so simple and 
unfailing. ‘“Petroushka” offers a rare 
study in sensitively appraised values. 
Not a phrase, not an instrumental touch 
is too much or too little. Into a single 
chord or measure Stravinsky manages 
to concentrate the full expression of the 
moment. With a single deft stroke he 
establishes an atmosphere, illuminates a 
situation or interprets a trick of action 
with the assurance and pithiness born 
of mature mastery. Charpentier never 
employed a gutter or cabaret tune more 
appositely or with slyer wit than does 
the young Russian those cornet-a- 
piston bits in the scene of the Ballerina 
and the Moor. Nobody has handled a 
piano more successfully as coequal with 
the orchestral instruments, nor was ever 


a hurdy-gurdy so capitally portrayed® 
The bustle and folk’. 


in orchestral tone. 
flavor of the first and last scenes sug- 
gest the parenthood of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff in general and “Le Coq d’Or” in 


particular. But it is all delicious and 
brief. It would have been even better 


as an opera—the festival scenes cry for 
choral reinforcement. The plot is just 
precious nonsense, in spite of the symbol- 
fishers who find whole philosophies of 
life in a tale of rag dolls. 

Miss Galli was a charming marion- 
ette, and Mr. Bonfiglio’s Moor praise- 
worthy. Mr. Bolm is not the equal of 
Nijinsky or Massine in his Petroushka, 


though his portrayal had merits of 
superficial competency. The lesser 
parts were well done. 
The Interpreters Score 
The preceding “Traviata” revealed 
Mme. Hempel in her finest voice. Noth- 


ing she has done this or in preceding 
seasons surpassed the ravishing beauty 
and pathos of her singing in the last act. 
Vocally there is no finer Violetta before 
the American public to-day, especially 
in the scenes of pure cantabile. The 
other major feature of the performance 
lay in the Alfredo of Carlo Hackett, 
who made on this occasion his second 
appearance. To be paradoxical, this 
young American possesses the finest 
voice and the best art of song of all the 
Italian lyric tenors this institution has 
housed in five years at least. The voice 


is sweet and vibrant. Generally it is 
well placed and effectively emitted. Mr. 
Hackett, moreover, has innate taste—so 
much, in fact, that one wishes it may 
guard him against the inroads of cer- 
tain cheap Italianisms which here and 
there manifest themselves in an excess 
of portamento or the distressful sob. 
Mr. Hackett, with the exercise of proper 
vigilance, should prosper and be blessed 
among tenors. 

Mr. de Luca’s Germont received its 
usual tribute after “Di Provenza.” A 
feature of the last act, as it always is, 
was the Annina of that sterling artist, 
Marie Mattfeld. How many operagoers 
have paused to note the wealth of finely 
imagined detail in this unpretentious but 
exquisite and touching little sketch? 

mn. F. P. 


“Fiammette” Repeated 





A second performance of Leroux’s “La 
Reine Fiammette” opened the week of 
Feb. 3 at the Metropolitan Opera; and 
whether the scenery, the boxes or Geral- 
dine Farrar were most gorgeous on that 
occasion must be left to individual opin- 
ion. An eyestraining spectacle was 
toward in all three cases. 

As the little Queen who lost all for 
love, Miss Farrar was at first uncon- 
vincing; in the second act, largely so be- 
cause of her blissful ignoring of mani- 
fest facts. How could, we demand, 
Danielo, novices, anyone take that young 
person for the Incognita for which the 
libretto distinctly calls? It was no 
blind asylum to which Orlanda went for 
her rest-cure; and as for Danielo, pro- 
verbially oblivious as men are to the de- 
tails of the feminine costume, Love is even 
blinder than we had casually supposed 
if Geraldine Farrar, diamond-crowned, 
cloth-of-silvered, looked to him like a 
“poor child given up to somber duties.” 
Also, we had thought that modern real- 
ism, carried to its height in that luridest 
stage setting, might be extended con- 
sistently to taking this last production 
away from absurdities of the type to 
which one has for long submitted re- 
signedly in “Rigoletto.” 

As the opera progressed, Miss Far- 
rar’s work rose to greater heights, dra- 
matic as well as vocal. The first worn- 
ness of her tone was replaced by some- 
thing like its old clarity and volume. In 
the second act duo she sang with real 
beauty; in the abdication scene she was 
exquisite. As she tossed away her crown’s 
pearls, one of the most effective bits 
of acting she has ever done, by the way, 
she painted her tones with all their 
former richness. In the last act she 
took her climaxes splendidly. 

Hipolito Lazaro as Danielo sang, on 
occasion, beautifully. One felt but lit- 
tle, however, of the struggle in the soul 
of the apostate monk; Mr. Lazaro has 
not yet achieved dramatic spontaneity, 
or does so only at times, as for instance 
in the opening act, and in the first part 
of the second. He is too concerned about 
his often golden tones; and one could 
commend to him the Biblical injunction, 


“This should ye have done, and not left 
the other undone.” : 

Mr. Rothier’s performance as the Car- 
dinal was one of consistent excellence, 
vocally and dramatically. The most was 
made of his opportunities by Didur in 
the ungrateful part of Giorgio d’Ast and 


of tributary roles by Marie Mattfeld, 
Kathleen Howard and Mary Ellis as 
Agramente, Chiarina and Angioletta. 


Mr. Monteux conducted the score, which 
must have brought back to him tender 
memories of “Tosca,” the “Fire Music” 
and a dozen others that mix in its 
reminiscent strains. Se FF. 


Puccini’s “Manon” 


The offering Saturday evening was 
“Manon Lescaut,” at popular prices, and 
the house was naturally sold out. Sev- 
eral hundreds stood during the excellent 
performance of Puccini’s opera. 

Claudia Muzio as Manon was alto- 
gether charming and enticing, and one 
could find no blame for Giulio Crimi, the 
Des Grieux, for falling in love forthwith 
and running off with the maiden. Her 
singing and acting were distinguished 
by praiseworthy restraint in the first act. 
In the second act she made much of the 
beauties of the score-and in the duets 
with Crimi did some of the finest singing 
she has done this season. 

Crimi, who recently suffered from ill- 
ness, showed no traces of it and was 
vociferously applauded by his fellow 
countrymen and others for his excep- 
tionally fine singing. De Segurola was 
admirable as the garrulous Geronte. The 
role of the dissolute brother, Lescaut, 
was well acted by Montesanto. Others 
in the cast included Paltrinieri, Bada, 
Reschiglian; Helena Marsh, who débuted 
in the réle of A Musician and sang the 
small part very acceptably; Audisio and 
Rossi. Gennaro Papi conducted, and de- 
served the special recognition accorded 
after the beautiful playing of the over- 
ture of the third act. D. Luts 


A “Carmen” Matinée 


Geraldine Farrar as Carmen was the 
signal for a crowded matinée on Satur- 
day. On short notice Marie Sundelius 
replaced Mme. Margaret Romaine as 
Micaela, registering a success in all re- 
spects. Martinelli as Don José did the 
best singing, probably, that can be cred- 
ited to him this seaso.. Sophie Braslau 
and Robert Couzinou were the other prin- 
cipals, with M. Monteux conducting. 


“L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci” 


Thursday night brought forth a double 
bill with “L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci” as 
the attractions. A crowded house ap- 
plauded Scotti’s gripping personation of 
Chim-Fang in the Leoni opera. Florence 
Easton, Sophie Braslau, Adamo Didur, 
Paul Althouse and Messrs. Rossi and Au- 
disio completed the cast. Caruso as 
Canio, Claudia Muzio as Nedda, Monte- 
santo as Tonio, and Paltrinieri and Lau- 
renti as Beppe and Silvio constituted the 
cast of the Leoncavallo opera. Mr. Mo- 
ranzoni conducted both. 





VARESE TO CONDUCT 
NEW N.Y. ORCHESTRA 


New Symphony Orchestra of New 
York Will Give Modern 
Programs in Spring 


Application was made in Albany on 
Thursday, Feb. 6, for the incorporation 
of and a charter for the New Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, an organization 
to be made up of selected musicians who 
will operate officially as the Musicians’ 
New Orchestra Society of the New York 
Federation of Musicians. 

The permanence and future of the or- 
chestra has been secured by an agree- 
ment entered into between the musi- 
cians and a well organized women’s com- 
mittee composed of 125 prominent women 
of New York, it is announced. Mrs. 
Newbold Le Roy Edgar, Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer and 
Mrs. Charles 8. Guggenheimer will act 
as an executive committee and Anne 
Shingleur will be the secretary. 

The orchestra will be composed of 
ninety men to be chosen from the mem- 
bership of 200 selected musicians. The 
men have unanimously chosen Edgar 
Varese, French conductor and composer, 
as their leader. S. E. Macmillen is the 
business manager. 

In the spring the orchestra will give 
three pairs of concerts in Carnegie Hall, 
on April 11 and 12, April 25 and 26 and 
May 9 and 10. The programs will be 
devoted largely to new works, including 
several by Mr. Varese, it is stated. 


Investigation as to Price of Tickets for 
Galli-Curci Performance 


Assistant District Attorney Kilroe of 
New York questioned Edward S. Fen- 
nell, manager of the Lexington Theater, 
on Feb. 7, as to whether exorbitant prices 
were being charged for Galli-Curci per- 
formances. Charles Betts, a broker in 
tickets. was also questioned. Manager 
Fennell stated that everything possible 
was being done to discourage speculators. 
Betts said that his office charged no more 
than fifty cents extra for tickets. The 
investigation was the result of letters 
received by District Attorney Swann, 
purporting to give information of over- 
charges. 





Schumann-Heink Learns of Death of 
Her Oldest Son 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 9.—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, contralto, was _ in- 
formed in a letter from Copenhagen re 
eeived on this date, of the death of her 
oldest son, August, who died two months 
ago from wounds received “in perform- 
ance of his duty,” as stated by the writer 
of the letter. 

No details of the death have been 
given. He was in the submarine service 
of the German navy. His four brothers 
are in the American navy. 





New Opera by Prokofieff Accepted for 
Production by Chicago Opera 


Serge Prokofieff, the young Russian 
composer-pianist, has received a commis- 
sion from the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company to write an opera for produc- 
tion next season. The title of this work 
is “L’Amore delle Tre Melarance” or 
“The Love for the Three Oranges” and 
two acts of it are already completed. 
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. - of cremation, and then another side of 
. «4 ° a her came uppermost 
| Watching Mary Garden, the Many-Sided, {1 Went to a crematory in Paris,” Miss 
Garden remarked, cheerfully. I wanted 
66 M li d 93 to see what one looked like—afterwards. 
| As She Rehearses Her 4 e 1SQNl e And it was just like a handful of little 
shells, you know, that you pick up on the 
; : ; a beach. I’m going to be buried like that,”’ 
low the Unforgettable Interpreter of Debussy’s Masterpiece Prepares to Re-enact Her Greatest she added, as though she were planning 
Rol for a party. 
ole “But would your family like that?” 
_ “Oh, they’d love it!” she responded, 
By CLARE PEELER with the utmost bonhomie. “T’ll tell you 
what you do. You just leave directions 
- in your will, you see ti 
miilINGS were a little slow-moving on forth continuously while Mélisande and whose whole being is thrilled with And she went on to explain just how 


seven years since I 


that damp, dull morning over at the 
igton Theater. 
hat and carrying his silver-topped 


Golaud, wearing his 


was lost in a dreary wood, and was 
tioning the fact in half-voice to the 


cians, to five or six girls that may 
been students, and to three clean- 
women, besides one or two: other 


rers lurking in the dim auditorium. 
iddenly the 

n somewhere in the lobby a slender 
re, tricorne-hatted, white-gloved, 
ted, white-satin-collared, dashed 

n the aisle. She threw her fur coat 
woman friend in the orchestra, and 

a “Good! Now you don’t need to 

a ticket to hear me!” for the girl 
lents, raising’ startled she 
ssed, disappeared to the left, to reap- 
ear on the stage at the precise beat on 
first look must 


atmosphere sharpened. 


eyes as 


‘h Mélisande’s meet 
aud’s. 

rookie would 
was Mary Garden all over. It was 
first saw her re- 
earsing, sitting on a throne in street 
bored Prince in “Cendril- 


That, as “Dere Mable’s” 


as the 


ress 


on,” five years since I had watched her 
vork up the details of Dulcinée in “Don 


¢ rday 


Y 


Quichotte”; but Time isn’t writing any 


‘rinkles on that lady’s fair brow, in any 
nse of the word. 
as ever; as 


She was as vivid yes- 
dominating, as 
nsely responsive, as marvelous in her 
stant comprehension of detail, and, one 


in- 


nay add, as delightful in her kindliness 


) everyone. 
That is, to everyone that attended to 
or her duties properly from her point 
f view. The strongest words in a sin- 


ularly vivid vocabulary Mary Garden 


saves for the slacker, the inefficient or 
the stupid. 


As we sat together that 
rning, on occasion, she gave me the 
enefit, in a few well chosen words, of 
hat she thought of the dilatory type in 


veneral; but she wasted comparatively 


ttle vitality thereon. As a matter of 


‘act, it seemed to leave her refreshed. 


“Aren’t you very tired?” I asked her, 
propos of some other exertions. 


Doesn’t Tire 


“I’m tired,” she said quickly. 


never 


ind it was not a phrase just “for publi- 


tners 


tion,” either. Too often before, one 

seen her perfectly fresh at the end 
a rehearsal that it had exhausted 
merely to watch, not to know 
at. Once, in Philadelphia, when she 

rehearsing for “Carmen,” for in- 
ance. Every bit of the music was sung 
rough, every bit of the stage business 
ne, though the properties were all non 

(it was funny to see her come in the 
t act, vigorously waving an imaginary 


fan!) every step of the two dances gone 


er. Breathless, warm, on that sleepy 


tte October afternoon, she would dash 


er hair out 


‘ing, and go 


of her eyes, where she had 
of it in her vehement dan- 
at it all over again. When 
ke of it to her the next day she said, 


cen most 


Oh. that wasn’t much of a rehearsal! I 


+ 


Mad 


in’t feel in trim somehow. I wish you 
seen me the day before; I had more 
it then!” 
But to go back to this particular re- 
‘sal of “Pelléas et Mélisande.” It 
oked like a bad day to get any talk with 
for Mélisande was on the stage 
t of the time, and when she wasn’t, 
‘e were conferences to be held with 
stage manager about the position of 
or that; with Charlier about the way 
which a- phrase was played by his 
1; with Rufus Dewey about a pile of 
tographs for the forthcoming “Cleo- 
ra.” She broke off in the middle of 
ntence to me about “La Reine Fia- 
te,” which she had sung forty times 
r ereating the part in Paris, and 
hed off to get a better light on those 
ypatras;: then, to the stage again, 
ling a conference en route with the 
l-faced young prompter, who, eye- 
sses focused on his book, seemed to 
e no function but to stroll back and 


Pelleas improved their acquaintance. 
Artistry Beyond Accessories 


But only such an artist could have 
given one, as she did that morning, the 
complete illusion at will, without assist- 
ance from externals. One had only time 
to be amused for a minute at Golaud, 
still wearing his derby hat for protection 
from the draughts, stretched out on the 
nuptual couch, giving a fine imitation of 








rhythm; a woman of the world; an ideal 
hostess, full of gayety and wit and 
charm. And suddenly Miss Garden is 
none of these; she is just a jolly, fair 
girl who “loves bonbons, don’t you?” and 
calls something she doesn’t like “fierce,” 
and responds cheerfully “What, dear?” 
when you ask her a question. 


Absorption Acted, Not Talked 


One cannot imagine Miss Garden tell- 


to do it. But it was a little chilling, that 
idea, and the subject was changed by an- 
other question. 


No “Isolde” 


“You used to say 
Isolde some day. I 
never do that now?” 

She turned around 
speaker. 

“When France does,” she said quickly. 


Till France Forgets 
sing 
will 


would 
you 


you 
suppose 


sharply to the 
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No. 1—‘‘Salome”’ (photo © by Matzene) ; 
(photo © by Moffett) ; No. 3—‘‘Tosca”’ 
Miss Garden (photo © by Matzene) 

an aged husband with a particularly bad 
grouch, when the amusement gave place 
to wonder. For his rage was so real; 
her fear, her horror of her dreary life, 
her dread of going to that dark shore 
with Pelléas so poignant, that one for- 
vot her short skirts and her tricorne hat. 
No accessories. make this Mélisande, 
whom, their brushes dropped, even the 
cleaning women were watching open- 
mouthed. Then, it was over; she had 
shuddered out her “Je suis malheure- 
use,’ and the curtains closed. 

From back of them one heard her 
peculiar distinctive voice, never to be 
mistaken for anyone’s else, with its odd 
thrilling quality. She was explaining 
that the noise the curtain made was a 
thing that nobody could be expected to 
tolerate for a moment. As usual, every- 
one was conferring with and deferring 
to her; and, as usual, nobody went away 
unenlightened as to her viewpoint. 

Many people say they know Mary Gar- 
den; some people even think they do; 
personally, I doubt that anyone ever 
does. She has as many facets as a dia- 
mond, as many colors as a chameleon. 
Perhaps you think you are talking to a 
clever business woman, who understands 
every detail of practical life, from dress- 
making to getting her photographs to the 
press on time. So you are; but you are 
also talking to an artist whose whole 
life is an adoration of beauty; a musician 


No. 
(photo @ by 
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heroine of 
No. 4 ‘Jean,’ in 


Massenet’s opera, 


Matzene) ; the 


ing anyone she “lives for her art.” One 
can much more readily imagine her com- 
ment on any such bromidic observation; 
it would assuredly be worth the price of 
admission. But if you want to see any- 
one do that particular thing of living 
for her art, watch Mary Garden create a 
new part, or restudy an old one, as she 
was doing that day. She came back be- 
tween her appearances and sat with us— 
there were four of us by then—but she 
had neither eyes nor ears for anything 
but her Mélisande, except for a minute 
at a time. 

So we naturally talked Mélisande. 

Speaking of her death scene, she was 
asked: 

“Have you ever seen anyone die? 
You know, you are so fearfully realistic 
one wonders whether in that scene you 
won’t really drift away sometime. It’s 
almost a relief when you come before 
the curtain.” 

“No, I never have,” she said absently, 
her eyes on the stage. Then abruptly: 

““Mélisande dies Mélisande. She lives 
a mystery and she dies one. Golaud 
finds her. But where she comes from 
he never knows, and when she dies she 
just goes back into that mystery again.” 

Her eyes, blue-gray, dilated. As she 
spoke, all the mystery, the elusiveness of 
Mélisande surrounded her; perhaps in 


that minute she was Mélisande herself. 


Somehow. we got over to the subject 


which 
“Juggler of 


Other Roles That Mary Garden Made Famous 


2—‘“‘Cleopatra,”’ 


New 
Dame,” 


received its 
Notre 


Feb. 11 
Massenet for 


York premiére 
rewritten by 


“Tt will sing her then, certainly, but not 
before.” 

Someone remarked: 

“Oh, I think all that seems to unnec- 
sary. Music is music.” 

Miss Garden’s eyes flashed just once. 

“France has lost her sons,” she said, 
briefly. “It is all very well to say music 
is music, but France has lost too much 
to sing German music—for a while.” 

“Did you notice very much difference 
between your last visit here and this 
one?” I asked her. ‘Very much let-down 
from the strain, I mean?” 

“I never saw any strain here,” she 
said. ‘We didn’t know, except in a com- 
paratively few cases, what strain was. 
France knows.” 

And there was more pity in those two 
words of hers than in a whole volume of 
sentimentalities. 

But that sudden sternness, that flame 
of loyalty, still possessed her. 

“To stand on a platform and sing 
ditties!” she said, apropos of some war 
activities. “Do they think that helps? 
P’ll give a representation, yes; sing a 
whole opera, and give the proceeds to 
the Red Cross. I’ve done it. But I 
won’t sing a lot of ditties!” 

It seemed a good time to change the 
subject, somehow, especially as the music 
had begun once more to throb and wave 
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and ripple its way through the duet be- 
tween Golaud and Little Yniold. 

Without a word, Miss Garden sprang 
to her feet as the curtain closed and dis- 
appeared “back,” leaving us wondering. 
When she returned and reseated herself, 
she explained: 

“The little girl’s perfectly new to the 
part. She’s never been on this stage in 
her life before. So, of course, I had to 
help her a little.” 

One of the smiles that make her face 
a lovely thing irradiated it just then. 
Once more, another of the many sides of 








oo ere ere —- 








that many-faceted personality had come 
to the fore, and this time it was the one 
that makes her generosity and kindliness 
itself to others; that leave her as be- 
loved by the hardworking as _ she is 
feared by the shirker. This impersona- 
tor of the tigress and the saint, the 
dreamer and the fly-by-night, has the 
most marvelous understanding of others’ 
needs. 

The curtains parted for the death 
scene, and she was on the stage before 
the couch was well wheeled into place. 
Like the man that caught the ferryboat, 
she did it in two jumps, and settled her- 
self to die without taking off her hat. 

Wouldn’t you think that would have 


killed all illusion? 


—— 


But the “Est-ce-vous, 
grand-pere?” that comes apparently from 
the realm where Mélisande had wandered 
back, was so softly, so exquisitely 
breathed; the dreamy “La vérité! la 
vérité!” was so softly, so exquisitely 
murmured. 

The three cleaning women, oblivious 
of brushes, of duties, of watchers, were 
still staring, open-mouthed, silent. 

And as I went out, the spell still on 
me, after a hasty farewell to Mélisande, 
one of them said to another: 

“Gosh! Ain’t that a 
woman?” 

She had a good descriptive faculty, 
that one. 


wonderful 
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of birth, breeding and cultivation like 
Lucy Ashton. 


A Sketch of the Plot 


Yes, Linda was a farmer’s daughter 
and shy. She ran out of the back door 
and made post-haste for church when 
a certain Marquis of Boisfleury came 
down from Paris. Unquestionably her 
instincts were of the most maidenly. 
Fot everything stamped him a rake, 
which makes it difficult to see what 
brought him to Chamounix in 1760, not 
yet a tourist center. But Linda’s father 
and mother, who had troubles of their 
own over a mortgage on the ancestral 
chalet, were not inclined to inquire too 
closely into the moralities of the situ- 
ation. The Marquis professed friend- 
ship. He would intercede on their behalf 
with ‘his sister, the landlady. So the old 
people exude gratefulness. The village 
prefect is not blind to the ways of the 
world, however, and when Boisfleury 
hints at Linda’s protection and bringing 
up he loses no time in urging the beam- 
ing parents to get the young person out 
of the country. She shall go to Paris 
(of all places!) with a flock of villagers 
who are starting out for some unde- 
fined occupation in the ville lumiére, al- 
leging as an excuse the bad weather in 
Switzerland. 

The scarlet Marquis having retired to 
his Swiss castle for a brief moment, 
Linda ventures out on the public street 
to think aloud about a certain painter, 
Carlo, who has impressed himself upon 
her chaste fancy. He is the “light of 
this soul” and 


“On earth, in Heaven above, 
Entwined our hearts will be. 

Oh! star that guid’st my fervent love, 
Thow’rt life and light to me.” 


But time presses and Linda is shipped 
to Paris with all convenient speed. Pier- 
rotto, a harmless youth, who sings con- 
tralto, promises vigilance. On the way, 
“by some casualty,” the two are sepa- 
rated. Linda manages to reach Paris, 
only to find that the village Prefect’s 
brother, to whose care she was destined, 
is dead. In this perplexing contingency 
Carlo injects himself into the situation. 
Of course, he is a disguised nobleman. 
Worse still, the nephew of the rake, 
Boisfleury. Linda gets a promise of 
marriage and is fitted out lke Manon. 
Pierrotto discovers her and draws his 
own conclusions, while the father 
must needs turn up in Paris (as 
operatic fathers will). Though nurtured 
in a Swiss valley, he knows a thing or 
two. A lonely peasant maid, unwed and 
wallowing in Parisian luxuriousness, can 
portend only one thing. So he curses 
her with a father’s curse and _ the 
orchestra shrieks. Linda sits on her 
haunches and goes crazy. You know 
that by the sheepish grin on her face 
and the flute in the orchestra. On her 
part the mother of Carlo is no more 
pleased with the conditions of family 
affairs than father Antonio from Mont 
Blanc. Linda imagines herself deserted. 
They encourage the belief and get -her 
back to Chamounix without despiteful 
consequences. That done, it becomes 
necessary to end the opera somehow, so 
the obdurate mother relents and consents 
and Linda goes back to her five wits. 
She had only been slandered by appear- 
ances, anyway. Her purity was at all 
times as unencompassed as that of the 
Mer de Glace, which was visible on clear 
days from her bedroom window. 


Mme. Galli-Curci débuted for the 
season as. the. soft-brained young 
virgin of Chamounix. At the close of 
the second act her reception recalled the 
outbursts of her first local emergence 
last winter. In the staccati of the mad 
scene, which were as points of prismatic 
light, her vocalism attained its com- 
pletest virtuosity and brilliance, though 
there were passages earlier in the eve- 
ning of rare legato charm. But 
the soprano has more congenial parts 
than Linda and in these her sing- 
ing has been in a higher and more con- 
sistent plane of excellence than it was 
last week. At all events, her tone— 
whether for temporary reasons or other- 
wise—lacked quality, body and _ reso- 
nance and she flatted with a greater per- 
sistence than in the past. 

The major triumphs of the evening 
were earned by Mr. Stracciari, the 
father Antonio, and Carolina Lazzari 
the Pierrotto. The baritone was greeted 
with such tumultuous acclaim after the 
second act that Mme. Galli-Curci gra- 
ciously withdrew to allow him a curtain 
call of his own. He sang with noble 
sonority and treated the hypersenti- 
mental role with such dignity as can 
be accorded it without diminishing its 
necessary mushiness. Miss _ Lazzari’s 
superb contralto grows from season to 
seasqn in roundness, evenness and reso- 
nant volume. Her musicianship and in- 
telligence inform every phase of her 
singing and stage performance with life 
and individuality seldom encountered in 
so young a singer. The experience of 
years seems at the back of this artist 
on whom the sun has, so to speak, but 
risen. Forrest Lamont sang the music 
of Carlo with an abundance of white 
and strained tone. Mr. Trevisan was the 
humorous Marquis Boisfleury, while 
Maria Claessens, Virgilio Lazzari and 
Marie Pruzan completed the cast. Mr. 
Sturani conducted Donizetti’s big gui- 
tar. Eighteenth century Chamounix 
looked different from that agreeable spot 
in its present state. a &. ¥. 


“Pelléas et Mélisande” 


The rapidity »f change in musical 
fashions is illustrated by nothing so 
strikingly as “Pelléas et Mélisande.” 
Ten years ago it was caviare to the gen- 
eral and the particular—and the highest 
priced caviare at that. ‘“Pelléas” be- 
came a religion. The faithful proclaimed 
it the light of salvation and properly 
slandered the infidels. Long-haired men 
and short-haired women lectured on it, 
preached the evangel of a new music 
come upon earth and expounded its nebu- 
lous symbolism, each after his own fash- 
ion. Between the lot of them they had 
the public in a pretty state of mental 
bewilderment and Debussy was, of 
course, the chief sufferer. Time has 
mended these mattors. ‘“Pelléas” is no 
longer a cult or an intellectual monop- 
oly. Folks listen to it to-day as to any 
delicate and subtly intellectualized poetic 
tragedy. There are still some who do 
not like it, but then there are some who 
do not like anything. Thoroughly famil- 
iarized with its idiom (for once the crew 
of imitators has not done the originator 
a disservice), the public has taken the 
piece to its bosom. Mr. Campanini can 
crowd the house with it. He did so at 
the single hearing he gave of it in New 
York last year. He did it again on 
Wednesday evening of last week. One 
hopes there will be further performances 
before the Chicagoans go their ways. 
Interest warrants them. Last week’s au- 
dience was one of the largest, most mu- 
sical and enthusiastic of the company’s 
sojourn thus far. 

How much flubdub they perpetrated 
ten years ago about “augmented chord 
successions,” “‘recondite harmonies,” dis- 
sonance, absence of tonality and all the 
rest! Listening at present to this calm 


yet infinitely revealing and expressive 
music one cannot but ponder how much 
trouble our present acquaintance with 
“Boris” might have saved us with re- 
spect to Debussy’s work a decade back. 
The most potential germs of the latter 
are in the former. The Frenchman gave 
the Moussorgsky heritage precious and 
intensive development, even if nature de- 
nied him the Russian’s sturdy melodic 
capacity. Sneering at Wagner, he 
nevertheless worked the Wagnerian 
mines for all he could warp to his pur- 
pose. And now fate has played De- 
bussy a scurvy trick. For nine persons 
out of ten listening to the opening scenes 


of “Pelléas” will mentally (or even 
openly) ejaculate “Puccini.” You can- 


not blame them. There, in Golaud’s for- 
est, dwell the harmonic phantasms of 
“Tosca” and “Butterfly.” What if “Pel- 
léas” was written first? Puccini has the 
ear and the loving confidence of the 
public and Puccini has kept a score of 
“Pelléas” on his piano for years. 
mF. 2. 
Garden at Her Best 


“Pelléas” is beautiful, with a golden, 
remote, old-world beauty. Also monot- 
onous. It always was monotonous. Its 
monotony is, like its beauty, a part of 
its peculiar genus. Last week, as on 
all past occasions, the outstanding ele- 
ment of its interpretation was the Méli- 
sande of Mary Garden. This remains 
her supreme achievement. Beside it her 
other incarnations dissolve into the void. 
The dumb pathos of her death scene, the 
infinite pity of her ill-treatment by 
Golaud clutch at the heart. In every 
respect she touched her highest last 
week. Mr. Maguenat is a less poetic 
and convincing Pelléas than Jean 
Périer, but the general outlines of the 
achievement suffice unto the event. Nor 
does the Golaud of Auguste Bouilliez at- 
tain the level of Hector Dufranne’s. 
Withal Mr. Bouilliez is an artist of high 
rank and in the episodes of Golaud’s 
blind fury there were gripping aspects 
of dramatic delineation. Mr. Huber- 
deau’s venerable Arkel retains all its 
tender benignance. Louise Berat, the 
Genevieve, and Marguerite Lamare, the 
Yniold, round out the cast very satis- 
factorily. Mr. Charlier treated much 
of the opalescent score with a hand 
heavier than one customarily associates 
with it. H. F. P. 


Galli-Curci’s “Lucia” Again 


Mme. Galli-Curci made her true re- 
entry as the Bride of Lammermoor on 
Friday evening of last week. One says 
re-entry advisedly. “Linda” was, after 
all, only a more or less ceremonious pre- 
liminary. ‘Lucia’ proved the real thing. 
Tuesday’s memories were effaced. The 
huge audience reveled and rioted. There 
were passionate transports, delirious re- 
joicings—the history of last year all 
over again. The evening found the so- 
prano in much better form than at her 
opening—better from the first, though 
the “Regnava nel silenzio” did not touch 
the mad scene. The gospel of true pitch 
was not proclaimed unequivocally 
through every minute of the evening, 
but that is characteristic. However, if 
Mme. Galli-Curci had done nothing but 
the scene of lunacy the night would 
have been marked in the fiery letters of 
triumph. Here she rose superior to any- 
thing she has done this season. The 
pyrotechnical effulgence was of the all- 
conquering kind. The staccati glittered 
and flashed, a meteoric shower. The 
concluding E flat—preceded by a trill of 
portentous duration—was pat to the 
point of intonation. A part of the ca- 
denza had to be done over to assuage the 
delirium in the public bosom. At that, 
it took a vigorous hissing to quiet the 
gallery even after the diva had started 
on her da capo. 

It was in many ways a remarkably 


vital representation of “Lucia.” Tru 
matters have come to a curious pa 
when the musical interests of the « 
casion concentrate themselves in Dor 
zetti’s orchestra rather than on t! 
stage—the amiable Gaetano was nev 
accused, like Gluck and Wagner, of pla 
ing the statue there and the pedestal 

the scene. But Campanini, like Tos 
nini and Polacco, has a way of uncove 
ing gold nuggets in antique scores. La 
week he made much of this music po 
tively thrilling by the breadth, t 
vigorous accent and the informing vit: 
ity of his conducting. 

A decided popular victory was carri 
away by Alessandro Dolci, the ne 
tenor. Mr. Dolci discharged the duti 
of Edgar of Ravenswood according 
the best traditions of Piacenza, Tui 
and Ravenna and sang forcefully, v« 
forcefully. His voice has a lusty ri 
and he could, if he desired, easily ma 
his points without obstreperousn¢ 
But he elects, in general, to pursue i 
ways of strenuosity. Calmness wo1 
profit him. Perhaps he will quiet dow: 
once the strain of his début has depart 
from him. Mr. Rimini was a compete 
Ashton. The sextet, violently applaud: |, 
was badly sung. But even in the sexi: 
Campanini and his orchestra were ti 


thing. ma ey F. 
Massenet’s “Manon” 
Massenet’s “Manon,” with Yvon 


Gall singing the title réle, attracted a 
other huge audience to the Lexingt: 
Theater on Thursday evening, Feb. | 
Miss Gall was a charming Manon, a 
sang her air in the second act wi’! 
beauty of tone and distinction. In a 
pearance and in her histronic present 


‘tion of the réle, Miss Gall is admirab 


During the first act her voice was 
times uneven, but the roughness disa; 
peared as the evening progressed, un‘ 
her vocal presentation of the ro: 
equalled her acting in distinction. 
Charles Fontaine, the Des Grie: 
added to the good impression which his 
previous appearances have created, a 
his singing of the ‘“Réve” was a tru): 
fine bit of vocalism. Alfred Maguer 
was a worthy Lescaut and Marcel Joi 
net sang the Count des Grieux mu 
with distinction. The lesser roles wer 
capably filled by Octave Dua, Desire |) 
frere, Margery Maxwell, Myrna Sha 
low, Marie Pruzan and Louise Ber: 
Louis Hasselmans conducted with 
telligence and a nice regard for the d: 
cacies of the score. M.S 


“Gismonda” Is Repeated 


T 


Olive Fremstad, from a box, and Jo 
hanna Gadski, from an orchestra se: 
watched the incomparable Mary Gi! 
den appear as Gismonda on Saturd 
afternoon. So did a large audie 
some of whom were comparing the! 
former impressions of the temperam« 
tal one and finding no occasion to : 
sume that custom had staled or tin 
withered her infinite variety. This 
crowned amalgamation of Thais, Sa) 
Carmen and Dulcinee is not a particu 
larly lovable person; she is something 
a termagant, something of a virago, 
well as something of a luring womi! 
She is a good type of the Renaissa! 
superwoman, who could with equal e:>' 
rule a duchy, woo a man and muri! 
an enemy, and Miss Garden, of cour- 
makes the type convincing. Her vo 
was at its best on this occasion; 
mastery of nuance never more evider'' 
her mezza voce never lovelier, and | 
high notes handled with ease. 

Mr. Fontaine’s big voice, without m 
color, with a volume almost too gre:' 
even for the caveman type that he w': 
portraying, made as effective a contr: >! 
to Miss Garden’s delicacy in convey 
musical shades of meaning as his p: 
sonal appearance, in its stalwart cri 
ity, made to her exquisite feminin' 
It was almost Beauty and the Beast o 
again. Alfred Maguenat as the villa 
ous Zaccaria rushed upon his fate w 
a tonal volume also a little uncontrol! 
even for a villain. Louise Berat, as 
nurse Thisbe, was simply unapproa 
able in the beauty of her singing, : 
in the charm with which she presen’ 
her small réle. 

Campanini conducted, and it is the 
fore unnecessary to add that even ‘ 
cheaply erotic, banal, so-called music 
the Intermezzo was so charmingly gi\ 
that it was redemanded. Of the ba! 
it needs only to be stated that it said ¢ 
unsayable, to the satisfaction of 
audience. Gc P 
Anna Fitziu as “Isabeau” 


On Monday evening, Feb. 3, M 
cagni’s “Isabeau” had its first hear: | 
of this season with Anna Fitziu as / 
beau, Forrest Lamont as Folco, Ca 
lina Lazzari as Giglietta and Geor: 
Baklanoff as Raimondo. The perfo! 
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e was a very excellent one, scenically 
thy, with the exception of unsatis- 
ory lighting in places, while the 
ncipals sang stirringly most of the 
e and the chorus outdid itself in its 
re. 
t was Miss Fitziu’s first performance 
the rdle in New York. She had 
) a triumph in it in Chicago. From 
first entrance, walking slowly down 
long stairway, she imbued the part 
h appropriate dignity; she was lovely 
aze upon in her white robes and she 
d the rodle with variety and under- 
iding of its changing emotions. Her 
ving gave even greater cause for re- 
ing, for it was of the best from the 
t scene to the last. We have heard 
ss Fitziu a number of times, but never 
ore have we been so deeply impressed 
{ thrilled with the sheer beauty of 
voice, one of the most beautiful so- 
ino voices of our day. Her upper 
rister is gorgeous and she had oppor- 
ity to display it in this music; fur- 
r, she sang true to pitch throughout 
evening. After the third act she 
i an ovation before the curtain, re- 
ving flowers in the manner of our 
n Geraldine from admirers who threw 


them across the footlights. 


ecognized at once 


this year, 


er music with artistic feeling. 


Miss Lazzari made her first appear- 
e of the season as Folco’s old grand- 
ther. Her beautiful voice, which was 
last season and 
iich has been earning her new laurels 
was an important feature of 
» two acts in which she had to sing. 


ler song in the first act was deeply felt 


d in the final scene she again delivered 
From 
was also 
It seems 


histrionic standpoint she 
rthy of the highest praise. 


hardly believable that in one year she 


against a “Venusberg-Magic Fire” 


splendid results. 


was garbed as Parsifal. 


; made herself so valuable an operatic 
tist. Mr. Lamont had a fine success 
the young falconer and his song in 

first act, in which he has to sing 
com- 
in the orchestra, brought him 
id acclaim. Difficult music he has to 
ig, much of it very unvocal, but he 
errode it all heroically and achieved 
He has acquired more 
ise in his manner, and his singing is 
so warmer than before. In the third 

where he throws garlands at the 
srobed Jsabeau a-horse-back-riding, he 
Are we wrong 
assuming that it is the clothing of the 
iileless? Mr. Baklanoff was an excel- 


1ation 


ent king, though the role hardly gives 
him a chance to do what he is capable of. 


at work; 
probably to blame for this. 


tinction), 
evisan. 
‘avloska did their parts as Jsabeau’s 


The other réles were ably filled by 
mstantin Nicolay, Auguste Bouilliez 
vho sang the musie of Faidit with dis- 
Desire Defrére and Vittorio 
Myrna Sharlow and Irene 


mpanions nicely. Under Giuseppe 
irani’s baton the orchestra played 
ther too loudly when the singers were 
the acoustics of the house are 
The Inter- 
z2z0 (The Ride of Jsabeau Through 
City) Mr. Sturani read with much 
otional power. As for the music of 
tbeau, we had almost forgotten it. 
is closely related to the less good 
rts of “Iris”; it is conscious music, 


inevenly orchestrated, music that is con- 
tantly trying to be something and ends 


' by being nothing. A. 


| ee 


MME. ALDA IN ST. PAUL 


‘rima Donna Wins Acclaim in Appear- 


ance with Minneapolis Orchestra 
St. PAuL, MINN., Feb. 7.—The Minne- 


olis Symphony Orchestra bore an un- 


miliar aspect last night when it ap- 


peared in the Auditorium without Emil 


its founder and continuous 
sixteenth season. 


erhoffer, 
‘ector into its 


lolph Weidig wielded the baton and 


ll continue to do so during the re- 
iinder of the month. The change is 
temporary one; Mr. Oberhoffer is vis- 
ng musical centers of the East for the 


birpose of hearing different orchestral 


latria” from “Attila” 


dies in their home environments. 

Out of compliment to the visiting con- 
ctor Mr. Weidig’s Symphonic Fan- 
sie, “Semiramis,” Op. 33, was played 


| the program and well enjoyed. 


Frances Alda sang Verdi’s “Santo di 
and Puccini’s “Un 
1 di.” In the latter a fine vital quality 
the voice was used in the portrayal of 


dramatically sensed situation. 
>. &t CG. B. 
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PIANISTS BECOME PRIME MINISTERS— === 
=== WHAT NEXT? ASKS MR. GODOWSKY 

















Distinguished Artist Sees a 
Change in Lay Attitude 
Toward the Musician as an 
Individual of More Universal 
Interests—Paderewski Ever a 
Diplomat in the Eyes of His 


Colleague—How the ‘‘Master 


Classes’’ Worked Out on the 
Pacific Coast 
'<§ HO would have thought, a year 


ago, that a pianist would become 
the prime minister of a great republic? 
This is an era of sudden and significant 
changes. We must expect anything.” 

It was Leopold Godowsky who made 
the remark as he divided his moments 
among his interviewer, his grape fruit 
and coffee, and intermittent telephone 
ealls. 

It was a breakfast interview, for the 
great pianist had his few days in New 
York crowded with engagements, and it 
was only by manipulation that we man- 
aged to arrange our appointment for 
nine-thirty. 

The reference to the era of changes 
came as an answer to my doubt ex- 
pressed after Mr. Godowsky’s statement 
that the day may come when every man, 
no matter how high his station in life, 
no matter how cultured, how well edu- 
cated he may be, would be compelled by 
conditions to learn and pursue some 
trade. We had been discussing the socio- 
logical tendencies of the time. 

The emperor becomes a private citizen, 
the virtuoso becomes a prime minister. 
“And what effect will this exaltation of 
a Paderewski have upon the lay attitude 
toward musicians in general?” I asked. 

“Obviously it offers an entering wedge 
for a change of sentiment. Among his 
colleagues the great Pole has always been 
admired, particularly for his diplomatic 
talent. It was no reflection upon him as 
a virtuoso that we valued particularly his 
uncommon genius for doing always the 
tactful thing at the psychological mo- 
ment. He was indeed a skilful player in 
the chess game of human affairs. Cer- 
tain moves would bring certain results— 
they must be carefully designed to meet 
impending situations. In such affairs 
Paderewski was ever brilliant. 

3ut his appointment to a high place 
in international matters should react on 
the whole musical profession. It will 
show the world that the musician is 
something more than a mere specialist. 
He is a student of everyday affairs whose 
culture, while it may result from intellec- 
tual pursuits in one definite groove, does 
not disqualify him from participation in 
universal subjects. 

“And I am persuaded that this change 
of public sentiment has been going on 
for some time. The Paderewski incident 
provides conspicuous proof of its justifi- 
cation although by itself it would be in- 
significant. I have noticed in recent con- 
ferences that I have had the privilege of 
enjoying with certain prominent United 
States Congressmen, that the old-fash- 
ioned idea that the musician is merely 
a troubadour, a roaming minstrel, has 
passed. I am persuaded furthermore that 
the legislative attitude toward such a 
proposal as a national conservatory of 
music is undergoing a change, and I be- 
lieve that the project will be realized be- 
fore many years.” 

Mr. Godowsky expressed himself with 
enthusiasm over the outcome of his mas- 
ter piano classes on the Pacific Coast last 
summer. These classes were given for 
periods of five weeks in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Portland, Ore. “They ac- 
complished not only what I anticipated 
they would but a great deal more,” he 
observed. “Even now I have enough 
applications from other cities throughout 
the country to keep me busy all through 
the year conducting such classes in vari- 
ous cities. Obviously I cannot spare 
the time to do this. But it is gratifying 
to me that the plan worked out so suc- 
cessfully. I believe it opens up a prom- 
ising field for other pianists, violinists 
and singers. 

“Fundamentally, the idea of the master 
class is to have a limited number of ac- 
tive pupils who come to the sessions pre- 
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Leopold Godowsky, the Eminent Pianist, Who Predicts That the Governmentally Con- 
trolled National Conservatory Will Be Realized in a Few Years 


pared to play certain compositions. The 
playing of these students is criticized 
analytically for their benefit as well as 
for the benefit of the unlimited number 
of ‘listening pupils’ who attend the ses- 
sions. The demonstration is not merely 
to find flaws, but to point out proper 
methods, to detail questions of rhythm 
and style, to elucidate problems of inter- 
pretation of technical difficulties. 

“How interesting and valuable these 
classes may become is illustrated by an 
incident which occurred in one of my 
Western sessions. The dean of a certain 
university, a teacher of piano in the 
music department, desired to enroll as 
a listening student. As his own collegi- 
ate lectures made it impossible for him 
to attend all of the sessions, he arranged 
to take in alternate meetings, providing 


a substitute for his lectures at the uni- 
versity. At one of our meetings the dean 
would be present; at the next his substi- 
tute attended. That plan worked for one 
week, after which both professors de- 
cided that they couldn’t afford to miss the 
alternate lessons, so they shifted the 
hour of their lectures at the college and 
both attended the master classes. 

“The master class idea is bound to have 
a significant reaction on our educational 
life. If it is properly developed it will 
obviate all necessity for the wholesale 
exodus of American musical students to 
foreign shores, for by the master school 
system they can bring to their own 
doors, almost, the world’s greatest in- 
structors with all the advantages that 
would attend study in the big oe 
centers of Europe.” P. 





NEW YORKERS BOW 
AT HEIFETZ SHRINE 





Jascha Heifetz, Violinist. Recital, 
Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 
8. Accompanist, André Benoist. 
The Program: 

“Devil’s Trill,” Tartini; “Sicili- 
ano,” Presto, Bach; Concerto in F 
Sharp Minor, Ernst; Noeturne in 
EK Flat Major, Chopin; Dances, 
No. 1 and No. 2, Brahms; Andante 
Cantabile, Tchaikovsky-Auer; 
“Souvenir de Moscou,”’ Wieniaw- 
ski. 











“Gracious Heavens, is the house on 
fire?”’ queried a nervous lady from Phila- 
delphia at the end of the postponed Hei- 
fetz concert. It wasn’t; it was only 
the flying squadron rushing down to the 


crowded stage with the intent of tor- 
menting a young, frail-looking lad into 
giving them more than an already gigan- 
tic program called for. It had been 
played with such a marvelous witchery, 
with such a sheer perfection of technique 
as brought the unaccustomed tears to the 
eyes of those to whom perfect beauty is a 
thing tragic in its divinity; one might 
have supposed they would have been 
content with that. But no. The “Devil’s 
Trill,” in its breath-taking brilliance, 
was not enough; the Bach numbers, un- 


accompanied, with their silvery tone, 
their magnificence of conception, were 
not enough; the Ernst Concerto, which 


aroused wonder even in those who had 
heard this young marvel before, was not 
enough; nor were the smaller numbers 
that followed, each like a rounded, ex 
quisite pearl in its beauty. Nor could 
the “Souvenir of Moscow,” nor. the 
haunting sweetness of the “Andante 
Cantabile” satisfy them; encore after 
encore they forced from that pale boy, 
until the “Vogel als Prophet” and the 
lights died away together. 

Some people are like that. C. P. 
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SEE END OF GERMAN 


Conditions Described by Singing 
Teacher—Propose Dr. Muck 
for Berlin Opera 


The first authoritative statement since 
the war ended as to the future of Ger- 
man music was received on Feb. 8 by the 
New York Times by way of Copenhagen, 
in an interview with Frl. Schoen-Rene, 
once a well-known opera and concert 
singer, now a successful teacher conduct- 
ing conservatories in Minneapolis and 
Berlin. 

“In Germany before the war,” said 
Frl. Schoen-Rene, “‘music, and indeed 
most of the arts, had during the long 
period of material prosperity grown too 
narrow, which means that nothing but 
essentially German musig or what was 
considered such was composed or could 
count on the applause of the audiences. 
But music, like all arts, must be inter- 
national, must have a world-wide scope 
or it will degenerate. Such was plainly 
the case in Germany, more especially in 
Berlin, where compositions were pro- 
duced and singers were applauded that 
would never have succeeded in some pro- 
vincial cities where art remained com- 
paratively free from the Byzantine in- 
fluence prevailing in Berlin.” 

“Do you agree, then, with some En- 
tente writers who assert that Wagner’s 
music had great influence in forming 
the modern German character?” 

“Decidedly,” she replied, “but I am 
convinced that Wagner’s influence on the 
German character would be quite differ- 
ent on Germans in a free republic from 
what it was on the Germans in mediaeval 
despotism. The free German will culti- 


MUSICAL DOMINANCE 


vate Wagner even more ardently, because 
his was a virile art that is a stranger to 
all servility.” 

“What about America’s future mu- 
sical relations with Germany?” 

“T am afraid that there will be none 
whatever in the next few years. Ger- 
many’s musical deterioration will soon 
be felt in America, where comparisons 
will be drawn with the art of other coun- 
tries, like Italy and France, and Ger- 
many will not be able to stand these com- 
parisons at present, all the more so be- 
cause those who will draw the compari- 
sons cannot help being more or less prej- 
udiced against Germany for _ political 
and other reasons. 

“Before the war at least 2000 Ameri- 
cans a year studied music here. There 
is none left to-day and there will not be 
any for some years to come, if not for 
the idealistic reasons mentioned before, 
than for more material ones. 

“T should say about the next five years 
would be barren ones, but as I know 
Germany and her people, after that 
there will be a vigorous revival of every 
phase of life and art.” 

“Do you expect any Sparticide stunts 
in the arts?” 

“We have been having them even be- 
fore the political revolution. Look at 
some of the Berlin picture exhibitions. 
Listen to some modern compositions at 
the many concert halls. See the stage 
names. They are absolutely Sparticide 
stunts, and «unfortunately very few of 
the great German artists we have can- 
not be absolved from the guilt of having 
encouraged the Sparticide art move- 
ments. 

“But coming back to the more ma- 
terial reasons of which I was speaking, 
I know several of the largest German 
court and municipal theaters’ which 
will be closed before the season ends or 
left to private enterprise. The Stand- 


ard German Grand Opera must natur- 
ally sink. I am convinced that two or 
three years hence, if the political con- 
ditions permit, French and Italian opera 
companies will tour Germany, and a 
great musical event in Berlin and a few 
other large cities will be a short visit 
from the Metropolitan Opera House 
Company of New York. Doubtless, the 
Germans will find the money to pay for 
it.” 

For the present Frl. Schoen-Rene 
thought that the lighter kind of musical 
art was not threatened by a catastrophe 
like that threatening grand _ opera. 
Musical comedy might continue to flour- 
ish, if for no other reason than that it 
was the only pleasure obtainable at mod- 
erate means. So might other of the less 
expensive theatrical enterprises. But as 
a center of classic music Germany’s days 
were over for the present. She had some 
slight hope, however, that the Bayreuth 
Festival might continue to be some at- 
traction for the Americans. Rehearsals 
were beginning early in the Spring for 
the 1920 season. 

At the present the agents, she said, 
had no engagements whatever to offer 
for grand opera in Germany. Mann- 
heim, Hanover, Kassel and Wiesbaden 
were a few of the cities which had al- 
ready closed their furmer royal or mu- 
nicipal institutions, and many others 
were bound to follow. The salaries paid 
to stars had already been reduced large- 
ly, but would be even more, while the 
musical proletariat would soon be driven 
to starve or seek other employment. 

“IT hope, however,” concluded Mlle. 
Schoen-Rene, “that Wilson’s League of 
Nations will be imitated by a musical 
league of nations, the latter having the 
advantage of expressing itself intel- 
ligibly to the whole world, unless, of 
course, they take to Sparticide stunts. 
The sound internationalism of such a 
musical league would soon cure German 
art of its too intensive inbreeding.”’ 

Herman Jadlowker, former first tenor 




















SHATTUCK TRIUMPHS 


as Soloist with CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Eugene Ysaye, Conductor, in New 
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of the Berlin Royal Opera, and w 
known to American audiences from 
work in “Koenigskinder” and the W 
nerian operas at the Metropolitan, \ 
equally pessimistic. 

“It was my intention at first to t: 
over the management of the Royal Op: 
House,” he said, “fon similar lines to th¢ 
on which the Metropolitan Opera in N 
York is conducted, meaning to inter 
rich men who would contribute 
amount formerly supplied by the cro 

“But on looking over the situat 
earefully, I changed my mind, beca 
the strikes among the opera person 
for higher salaries: and the absol 
equality on the stage would make | 
unbearable to a manager from the fin: 
cial as well as the artistic point. Ni 
I have decided to accept an engagem: 
with Campanini at the Chicago Au 
torium if my conditions are comp! 
with. Since Richard Strauss decam; 
we have been practically without 
managerial head at the opera, and it 
surprising that things have not g 
worse. Strauss did not like the idea 
being elected manager by the cho 
and stagehands and orchestra, whi 
of course, cannot be an ideal mode 
advancement, but State Secretary H: 
isch insists on this radical form. 

“Since then they have again as! 
me to assume the management. He: 
ing, however, that a seven-million m: 
subvention would be required in place 
the three millions formerly paid by th 
Kaiser to cover the deficit, caused 
the new rate of salaries demanded }) 
the personnel, I have abandoned the idea 

“State Secretary of Finance Suedeku: 
told me that if peace terms were 
better than the armistice terms th 
Prussian State will not have one mar! 
to give to art, and private efforts wou! 
never suffiice to cover such a large def 
icit. They talk of electing Dr. Muck 
now in America, as manager, but if tl. 
outlook is unchanged, they will have 1 
body willing to take the risk, and wha 
will become of the most of the ope 
singers is hard to say.” 


se of the Kaiser, Jadlowke: 
said: 
“Wilhelm certainly seemed to kn 


more about opera than his manager, C 
onel Hulsenhaeseler. The latter was 3! 
most a parody on the former, or at least 
a caricature copy except in corporea 
greatness. Wiihelm was very conversant 
with the historical costumes of his favo) 
ite operas.” 

Steinway’s representative here, Hen 
Kalub, said that music teachers had lit 
tle hope of a return of their America: 
clientele. The musical trade, howeve: 
was as yet little affected by the revolu 
tion. 


GARZIGLIA PLAYS AGAIN 


Pianist Gives Second Recital at Kolian 
Hall 


Frank Garziglia gave his second pia: 
recital this season at A®olian Hall 
Feb. 8, giving a program which in for 
improved on his first recital. Beeth 
ven’s “Sonate Characteristique” receive: 
a fairly adequate interpretation. 
group of Chopin followed, including 
Etude in C Sharp Minor, “Badinage”’ 
combination of the Etude on the Blac 
Keys and “Butterfly” Etude, arrange‘ 
by Godowsky), the Valse in E Min 
and the Polonaise in A Flat. The fi: 
and third of the Chopin numbers we) 
without question, the best, as Mr. G: 
ziglia’s rather meticulous technia 
seems to shrink from the forceful pas- 
sages of such a work as the Polonais 
His final two groups, made up most 
of modern works, were far more suite: 
to his art. Chabrier’s “Feuillet d’A 
bum” and Scherzo, Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau.’ 





Liszt's “Sonnetto 125 of Petrarea” ani 
Forest Murmurs” preceded a fine 
group of Debussy. ‘These last, ws 

played, were Arabesque in E, “Refk 

dans l’eau,” “Jardins sous la pluie” ani 
“L’isle joyeuse.” 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Will the Galli-Curci furore last? That 
is a question which is of interest to more 
people than her manager or herself, for 
it trenches largely upon the question of 
the musical culture and taste in this 
country. 

Here is a little lady who had sung in 
Europe with credit, but had not aroused 
any particular enthusiasm. She _ had 
been passed by the New York managers 
and it took considerable pressure to in- 
duce Cleofonte Campanini to give her a 
chance with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, whereupon she suddenly blazed 
forth as a star of the first magnitude. 
The people went crazy about her. All 
her performances were crowded to the 
doors. The Chicago press contributed its 
share by printing extravagant articles 
in her praise. Then she came to New 
York, where so great an interest had 
aroused through all the reports 
concerning her marvelous voice, personal 
charm and artistry, that one of the 
largest and representative audi- 
ences assembled at the Lexington Ave- 
nue Opera House to hear her. Then, 
as we know, she created a sensation, the 
presS came out in peans of praise, tick- 
ets for her performance brought fabu- 
lous prices. She 
hour. 

Now she comes to us a second time in 
Mr. Campanini’s company, and strange 
to say nearly all the critics appear to 
changed their about her. 
Some assert that it is only the musically 
Whether or 
not she was at her best and in good con- 


been 


most 


was the rage of the 


have minds 


ignorant who acclaim her. 


dition on the night I have no means of 
knowing. I only refer to the great dis- 
parity between what was written about 
her when was here before and what was 
written at the present time. 

There is danger to the artist of all 
furores, crazes. There is always a strong 
tendency to reaction from undue excite- 
ment. 

In my own judgment, Mme. Galli-Curci 
has a phenomenally beautiful voice. She 
also has a simplicity, a personal charm, 
a naiveté which appeal to many people. 
She is an artist of great and rare dis- 
tinction and should be treated as such, 
neither with praise that is extravagant 
and which omits all reference to her 
shortcomings, especially her tendency to 
sing flat, nor should she be suddenly 
treated with a _ severity of judgment 
which, in my opinion, is equally uncalled 
for. 

It is a pity that Mme. Galli-Curci did 
not make her rentrée in “Lucia,” in 
which she aroused unquestioned enthusi- 
asm, especially in her rendering of the 
noted “Mad Scene,” and where she would 
have been aided by the new tenor, Dolci, 
who greatly pleased. 

One of the incidents of Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s first night was the sensational 
success of the baritone, Stracciari, which 
amounted to an ovation when he ap- 
peared alone before the curtain, the re- 
sult of which was, they tell me, that 
things happened when he got behind that 
curtain. 

3ut to 
Will the 


first question: 
last? My 


return to my 
Galli-Curei furore 


opinion is that the furore may be abated, , 


but there will remain a distinct demand 
to hear this exceptionally gifted woman, 


the best proof of which is that last Sun- 
day she drew an enthusiastic audience 
for a charitable purpose at the Hippo- 
drome, an audience that overcrowded the 
house and gained for the charity very 
nearly $15,000. 


~ * *” 


The production of “Traviata” on 
Thursday night gave me the opportunity 
to hear the new American tenor, Carlo 
Hackett, and also to witness a most de- 
lightful and impressive performance of 
Violetta by Frieda Hempel, who must 
be acclaimed as looking better, acting 
better and singing better than I remem- 
ber in her very long and_ successful 
career. Her singing and acting at the 
close of the opera will long remain in 
my memory. But why, oh why did Mme. 
Hempel wear that costume in the first 
act, which was neither appropriate to 
the time nor did it do justice to such 
a pretty woman? 

Hackett has a fine, clear, clean, vi- 
brant voice, of notably good quality. It 
is not what one would call a warm voice, 
especially when one is accustomed to 
hear the Italian singers. He has dis- 
tinction, a fine figure, a bright, intelli- 
gent face, vigorous manner, and has 
evidently been trained, on the whole, in 
a good school. He unmistakably won 
favor as Alfredo, and much of the ap- 
plause which was given the principals 
when they appeared before the curtain 
was for him. In the second act he had 
to come back to the stage to acknowl- 
edge the applause. 

That he was somewhat off the pitch at 
the opening was no doubt due to nervous- 
ness. He soon recovered himself. 

He is unquestionably a better tenor 
and a better artist, young as he is, than 
most of the tenors that have come to the 
Metropolitan in the last few years. He 
has certain peculiarities, the result of 
his training in the Italian opera houses, 
which if he can omit will help him, espe- 
cially if the praise that he has already 
received and will receive in the future 
does not spoil him. He uses the porta- 
mento unduly and is particularly fond of 
a long-drawn-out  pianissimo,' which, 
while he gives it with charming effect, 
at the same time halts the action and is 
one of those tricks which, though they 
may obtain favor, particularly in the 
smaller Italian opera houses, are not ap- 
proved of here by the more intelligent 
part of an audience, certainly not of 
the audiences that attend the Metropolli- 
tan. 

In his action Hackett is at times con- 
strained. His habit of holding his right 
hand and arm closely to his side no doubt 
comes from his Anglo-Saxon ancestry, 
for in England and the United States 
for generations it has been considered 
the proper thing to restrain the expres- 
sion of emotion, especially with regard 
to the free use of the hands and arms. 

If he keeps a level head he should go 
far. 

De Luca, who took the role of the old 
father, made memorable by many of the 
great artists of the past, is such a good, 
conscientious arttst that everything he 
does has a certain value. At the same 
time, the role calls for more distinction 
than he was able to give it. He sang 
the notable aria “Di Provenza”’ in a man- 
ner to evoke considerable applause. Oh, 
the memory of Del Puente! 

After “Traviata” they gave what ap- 
peared to me an emasculated edition of 
“Petrouschka,” with the extraordinary, 
vital, and at times ear-piercing music 
of Stravinsky. This is the ballet, you 
know, that made such a sensation when 
given originally at the Century Theater 
by the Russians. 

To tell the truth I scarcely knew it. 
One missed the nice touches that were in 
the original. I remember one particv- 
larly, a character dance by the droshky 
drivers. There were evidences, in faci, 
all the way through, that the action had 
been curtailed. At the Century The- 
ater the leading réle was represented by 
Massine and Nijinski. This time Mr. 
30lm, who I believe was largely respon- 
sible for the Metropolitan production, 
represented the part. Mr. Bolm was not 
as happily cast as his predecessors. In 
the original, you know, he was the Moor, 
in which role he won distinction. 

The characteristic Russian note seemed 
missing in this revival. The poetic, im- 
aginative touch seemed lacking. The 
ballet struck me to be about as far away 
from the original at the Century as 
near-beer is far away from a good bot- 
tle of Bass’s ale. Certainly many in the 
audience, including comely Mrs. Astor, 
who looked down from her box, must 
have wondered what there was to these 
Russian ballets that needed the inter- 
vention of the police, because you re- 
member that the intrusion of the police 
was one of the sensational accompani- 
ments that made the performances of 
the Russians sensational when they were 
at the Century. 


As for the new scenery for the ballet, 
it certainly did not touch that presented 
at the Century, nor were the crowds as 
well handled in the opening. 

And to think that James Gibbons 
Huneker of the Times, who was in tem- 
porary exile in Philadelphia at the time 
of the original production, came special- 
ly to see it! 

Anyway, I think that these Russian 
ballets are more effective in an intimate 
auditorium and stage, such as the Cen- 
tury Theater than on a larger stage, 
such as the Metropolitan, where the more 
subtle-effects are naturally lost upon the 
larger part of the audience. 

x * * 

Permit me to disagree radically with 
your critic who reviewed a recent per- 
formance at the Metropolitan of the 
three Puccini operas, in which he re- 
flected severely upon the performance of 
Mary Ellis in the third opera, “Giann1 
Schicchi,” where she took the rdéle first 
assumed by that distinguished artist, 
Florence Easton. 

I will not pass on this particular per- 
formance as I did not witness it, but 
when I heard Miss Ellis in “La Reine 
Fiamette” I came to the same conclu- 
sion as your principal critic, Mr. Peyser, 
did, namely, that she was not only a 
very pretty girl, but had a charming 
personality, a lovely voice and unques- 
tioned talent. It seems scarcely pos- 
sible that she should suddenly develop 
the rawness, amateurishness and lack of 
charm in the Puccini opera, of which 
your critic complains. 

However, when your critic undertook 
to condemn severely Mr. Gatti for in- 
troducing’ an amateur “in opera that 
costs $6.60,” though it costs that much 
only in the parquet, it brings to my mind 
exactly what Gatti once said, namely, 
that the people and the critics were al- 


ways clamoring that he should give 
young American talent a chance, and 
yet when he did, they promptly pro- 


ceeded not only to “roast” the poor débu- 
tante, but the manager. 

Mary Ellis is a ease in point, though 
it is but iust to the other critics to say 
that they were almost unanimous in her 
praise. 

There is, however, another viewpoint 
which is suggested by what your critic 
wrote about Miss Ellis, and that is the 
palpable injustice of applying to a 
young and sweet débutante the standard 
of criticism that can be properly applied 
to a mature artist of experience. In the 
next place, there is a suggestion in the 
criticism that Mme. Easton, who made a 
great success and won an encore for the 
arioso in “Gianni Schiechi,’’ was re- 
placed by a young débutante to the detri- 
ment of the performance, as she did not, 
like Mme. Easton, get an encore, and 
with this is the insinuation that the rdéle 
was given her by favoritism or for some 
ulterior reason. Let me dispose of this 
immediately by stating that Mme. 
Easton had not been appearing at the 
Metropolitan recently because she suf- 
fered a great bereavement in the death 
of her young daughter. Let me add that 
Mme. Easton had the advantage of sing- 
ing at the premiere of the Puccini operas 
when the many friends of the composer 
and of the great publishing house that 
represents him were naturally anxious 
to make the performance go and _ so 
seized upon every opportunity to empha- 
size their approval and good will, and 
thus secured an encore for the arioso, 
although that is absolutely against the 
iron rule that governs the Metropolitan, 
and which rule prevailed on the night 
Mary Ellis sang. 

* * ~ 


It would not surprise you if you were 
told that about every pianist ambitious 
of reputation is also ambitious to be, at 
some time or other, a millionaire, and 
dreams of the many uses to which he 
or she will put the million. But it 
would certainly surprise you if you heard 
of a pianist who, having inherited a mil- 
lion, is doing his best to get rid of the 
money, and had determined to rely for 
his expenditures absolutely on the re- 
ward of his talent as an artist. Yet 
there is such a one, and his name is 
Arthur Shattuck, a born American. He 
has won considerable distinction not only 
here but abroad, has traveled in many 
countries, including Iceland, where he 
was received with enthusiasm, perhaps 
on account of the warmth of his play- 
ing. 

Shattuck is a unique character. When 
the war came he promptly turned over 
his handsome yacht to the Government. 
He then went to work to raise money for 
the soldiers. Of his standing as an art- 
ist let a single incident suffice. When 
he was in New Orleans recently as solo- 
ist for the Cincinnati Orchestra, Eugen 
Ysaye vnaid him the tribute of asking 
the orchestra to rise. His reception by 
the audience was an ovation. 


Four years ago Shattuck returned 
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from abroad and entered the concert 
field, and to his disgust found that he 
was regarded as an elegant musical dil- 
ettant, that he was handicapped by the 
reputation of his wealth, which some say 
has been exaggerated. However, whether 
he inherited a million, more or less, from 
his father, a very successful lumber man, 
it is certain that he had to work through 
his student time in Vienna on an allow- 
ance of $100 a month. When he came 
here Shattuck made up his mind that 
he would absolutely rely on no flamboy- 
ant exploitation of his ability, whatever 
that might be, but would work on the 
most conservative and legitimate lines. 
When the war came, as I told you, he 
did more than turn over his handsome 
yacht to the Government; he divorced 
himself from his private income and au- 
thorized a trust company to parcel it 
out among friends and colleagues who 
had been made destitute. From that 
time he has lived absolutely on his own 
earnings, irrespective of the fortune that 
has been left him. 

In other words, the man is so simple 
and sincere an artist that he made up 
his mind that he would place himself in 
a position where he had absolutely to win 
out “on the merits.” 

I think you will agree with me that he 
presents not only exceptional talent and 
artistic ability of the highest order, but 
that rarity of rarities, a man who has 
positively divested himself of great 
wealth in order to be true not only to his 
art but to his higher self. 


* * * 


They tell me that John Philip Sousa 
is “all het up,” as they call it, or, as his 
sweet lady secretary says, “very con- 
siderably perturbed” over the criticism 
that A. Walter Kramer wrote in your 
issue of Jan. 4 about his wedding march. 
Kramer’s review starts with the admis- 
sion, I notice, that the world is not yet 
tired of the Sousa marches, for they 
are the best in the last thirty years. 


[Continued on page 8] 
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But when it comes to a grand march 
such as Wagner or Meyerbeer or Men- 
delssohn wrote, Kramer thinks that John 
Philip fell down. 

“For,” says Kramer, “as a composi- 
tion it has no distinction, its melody 1s 
weak, its structure is not closely knit.” 

And finally, Kramer comes to the con- 
clusion that “the march does not rise to 
anything like eloquence in even a sin- 
gle measure.” 

Now this criticism is either justified 
or not. If it is not, John Philip needn’t 
worry about it. If it is, he will be the 
gainer—that is, it may inspire him to 
write something better. 

No one recognizes what Sousa has 
done more than I do. Years ago he gave 
an inspiration to band music which it 
greatly needed. Hundreds of thousands 
of men, not only here but abroad, 
marched to his stirring strains. Mil- 
lions of people acclaimed him when they 
heard them. Later, as we know, John 
Philip tried to put over a musical com- 
edy, and might have succeeded but for 
its inane libretto. And now he brings 
out this wedding march, which was com- 
posed because a number of patriots did 
not want to get married to the music of 
a German, as had been customary. 

However, even if John Philip’s wed- 
ding march is as poor as Kramer in- 
sists. we can at least praise his patriotic 
effort to wipe out all reminiscences of 
Wagner, and Meyerbeer, and Mendels- 
schn—that is, so far as music for newly- 
weds is concerned. 

Incidentally, let me suggest to John 
Philip that as no doubt he has ‘a few 
friends among musicians of distinction, 
it might be well to invite them to give 
their candid opinion of the value of this 
last march. That is, if they are not 
afraid to do so, lest it might again send 
him into that state of “perturbation” in 
which it is said he is now suffering on 
account of Kramer’s criticism. 

* * * 


The death of Rudolph Aronson, one- 
time operatic manager and builder of 
the Casino, and a composer who won 
considerable renown in his day, reminds 
me of a very engaging, talented and cer- 
tainly enterprising personality, a man 
who had a great deal to do with the 
musical life of New York and the coun- 
try a generation ago. 

Aronson first came into prominence 
when he built the Metropolitan Concert 
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Hall, now the Broadway Theater. When 
that enterprise was not successful he 
started another, the present Casino, and 
with it there is an episode that probably 
few remember, but with which your 
“ditor was connected. 

With the backing of the Seligmans, 
the well-known bankers, Aronson was 
enabled to lease the ground and start 
the building. When the building was 
about two-thirds finished the funds gave 
out. It was at that time that Mr. Fish 
was president of the Marine Bank, which 
later went down in the great Grant & 
Ward failure, which produced almost a 
panic in Wall Street, the Grant being 
none other than the celebrated General 
Grant of Civil War fame and several 
times President of the United States. 

It was through your Editor that Fish 
became interested in the Casino and took 
sufficient bonds to furnish the funds to 
complete the enterprise. Later, you 
know, when the crash came, Fish was 
indicted, tried and convicted. 

At that time the musical life of New 
York was not as far advanced as it is 
to-day. Even the musical comedies had 
not attained the same vogue. it was 
really not till Aronson came into the field 
and partly with “Erminie,’” which ran 
for nearly four years, and other operas, 
that the musical comedy became an es- 
tablished feature of musical New York. 

Among the other operas which Aron- 
son produced and which were very suc- 
cessful were “The Queen’s Lace Hand- 
kerchief,” “The Merry War,” and “The 
Little Duke.”’ In the last named, Louise 
Beaudet made a great hit. She after- 
wards became the wife of Daniel Band- 
mann, celebrated German actor, a man 
of large and imposing presence. To- 
gether they toured the country, and so 
great was their power that the incongru- 
ity of their appearance—for Beaudet 
was a very small woman—never de- 
tracted from its effect. Bandmann, you 
know, had before that obtained great 
vogue in the German Theater here, down 
in the Bowery, where he played notable 
performances with that versatile genius, 
Mme. Geistinger. One of his greatest 
roles was that of the injured husband in 
“Mme. Pompadour.” 

Then, too, Aronson was the first to 
introduce a roof garden. He was also 
one of the first, if not the first, with 
your Editor to start a series of Sunday 
night concerts, at one of which, by the 
bye, Karl Formes, the great German 
basso of mid-Victorian times, appeared 
in his 84th year and sang the “Piff! 
Paff! Pouff!” song in the “Huguenots” 
with such fing voice and vigor that peo- 
ple insisted that it could not be the real 
Karl but must be the son. Well, the old 
man is dead. His grandson is now in 
this city as Karl Formes, and a very 
talented and rising young artist he is. 
He is singing at the Park Theater. 

Aronson composed a number of songs, 
also offered prizes for songs and wrote 
an opera which was considered as a 
priceless asset by the Aronson family till 
it was produced! Perhaps one of his 
best known compositions was a_ waltz, 
“Sweet Sixteen,” which had a great 
vogue. 

After remaining a bachelor for many 
years Aronson suddenly startled New 
York by announcing his marriage to 
Alma Dalmar, who was said at the time 
to have had a remarkable career as a 
prisoner in the harem of the Sultan of 
Morocco. The daily papers published ex- 
traordinary pictures of life in that 
harem, though how the _ photographs 
were obtained was never divulged. Some 
time after the lady divorced him. 

In his later years Aronson started a 
good many enterprises, one of which was 
the building of a number of hotels in 
Porto Rico. In 1915 he undertook to 
build a casino at Los Angeles, Califor- 


nia. He spent a good deal of his time 
in Paris. He made many trips to Eu- 
rope, and was understood among his 


personal friends to be connected with the 
Secret Service of the United States. He 
had a very interesting and amiable per- 
sonality, an enterprise that was almost 
reckless in its aggressiveness and _ its 
visionary benevolence. Among his other 
many qualities he possessed an absolute 
confidence in himself and an abiding 
faith in the American people. He de- 
serves a place in the history of music 
for the people in New York. For years 
his name was one to conjure with. 
* * cd 


In the foyer of the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House, in a group of musical peo- 
ple, critics and others, a man who has 
been connected with opera management 
for years said: 

“There is one thing you must admit 
in favor of Mr. Campanini’s company, 
namely, that they give French opera not 
only in the French style, but with the 
French language properly and _intelli- 
gently delivered. Now at the other opera 
house this is not the case. Personally I 


cannot stand for the French which is 
sung by Italians. Take De Luca, for in- 
stance—a splendid artist, a fine singer, 
very conscientious. His Parmesan French 
is to me impossible. So it is a pleasure 
to listen to the French artists of Mr. 
Campanini.” 

“Well,” retorted another, “that’s all 
right. But do you mean to tell me that 
the French of Mary Garden, for in- 
stance, is impeccable? And will you 
stand for the French of some of the Ital- 
ian artists in Mr. Campanini’s com- 
pany?” 

“Good for you!” said another member 
of the circle. “But don’t stand up for 
the pronunciation of the artists at the 
Metropolitan. Why, the other night when 
they produced ‘Oberon’—and they were 
supposed to sing the opera in English— 
about the only member of the company 
whose English was distinguishable was 
Albert Reiss, and he’s a German.” 

“Guess it’s a case of fifty-fifty,’ 
another. 

And then they asked me what I 
thought, and I said in my judgment that 
it didn’t mattér very much in what lan- 
guage the artists sang, for, as a rule, 
their diction was so poor that you could 
not make out whether they were sing- 
ing in French, Italian, German, Chinese 
or Choctaw. 

And then the discussion turned on the 
question of whether operas should be 
sung in the language of the country in 
which they were produced. I gave it as 
my opinion that we should always re- 
member that in this country the English 
language is the vernacular—that is, the 


’ said 


language we speak by common conse! 
but it is not the mother tongue, seeir 
that some forty per cent of our popul 
tion are of foreign birth or descent. 
is certainly not like English spoken 
England, or French in France, or Itali: 
in Italy, or Russian in Russia, or Ge 
man in Germany. Furthermore, said 
I believe that all operas should be sung 
the language in which the original 
bretto was composed, for the simple re 
son that every language has its nuance 
its cadenzas, its inflections, its peculia 
ity of accent. Now the composer a: 
justs his musical effects to the librett 
for the libretto comes first. The cor 
poser might have a general idea of t} 
story which the librettist is getting u 
but when it comes to the compositio 
especially to the recitative parts, the: 
he must have the libretto before hii 
Now, inasmuch as each language, as | 
said, has its peculiar rhythms and a 
cents, opera is best given with the | 
bretto in the language in which it w: 
originally composed. 

“For that reason,” said I, “I persona! 
prefer to hear Gounod’s ‘Faust’ sung | 
French, simply because the original | 
bretto was written in French for Gouno:'. 
True, the legend of Dr. Faust is an o | 
one and is more or less concerned wit 
Goethe’s poem.” 

By this time the ushers were closi 
the doors for another act, and so the ci 
cle disbanded. No doubt each one sti 
holds to the opinion he held when tl 
conversation started, 

Says, 
YouR MEPHISTO. 





ANCIENT INSTRUMENT 
PLAYERS RETURN 


PHILIP GORDON GIVES 
EXCELLENT RECITAL 





Société des Instruments Anciens, 
Concert, Carnegie Hall, Evening, 
Feb. 5. The Program: 


“Le Pays du Tendre,’ Des- 
touches (1672-1749), Quatuor des 
Violes and Harpe Luth; Premier 
Concerto pour Quinton, Bruni 
(1759-1823), Maurice Hewitt; 
Concerto pour les Violes, Philip 
Emanuel Bach (1714-1788), Qua- 
tuor des Violes; Divertissement 
pour Viole d’Amour, Borghi 
(1760-1826), Henri Casadésus; 
“Concert Champétre,”’ Mondon- 
ville (1711-1772), Quatuor des 
Violes and Harpe Luth. 











So busy have been the members of 
the Société des Instruments Anciens 
with what in other lands would be called 
provincial appearances that their con- 
cert of Wednesday evening, Feb. 5, was 


not only their first appearance in Car- 
negie Hall, but their first metropolitan 
appearance of the season. New York 
was glad to welcome them back, and 
a goodly sprinkling of horizon-blue uni- 
forms could be observed in the audience, 
which did not look so lost in the large 
hall as there had seemed ground for 
fearing. For their art is necessarily 
one of esoteric appeal. Yet to listen to 
their playing is fruitful not only of 
antiquarian interest, but of vivid and 
keen delight. Before a single movement 
of the first number had been finished, 
strangers as well as old friends of the 
organization had fallen under the spell 
of the strangely attenuated tone of these 
old instruments, a tone which, however, 
is penetrating as well as thin and car- 
ried remarkably well to the furthest 
reaches of the house. 

At least some of the numbers on the 
program had been presented here be- 
fore by the same players. 

Most striking about the old music they 
present, as it was heard again after 
an interval, was perhaps its unvirtuosic 
character, even in the solo numbers, as 
virtuosity is gauged in these latter days. 
Sparkle there is in this music, however, 


and vivacity to accentuate the pervasive . 


happy serenity. New York has need of 

such a tonic to nerves set on edge with 

mad virtuosos and madder composers! 
D. J. T. 





King of Italy Decorates Otto Kahn 


Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan, who last 
summer was decorated by the French 
Government with the Order of Knight- 
hood of the Legion of Honor, has been 
appointed by the King of Italy Com- 
mander of the Order of the Crown of 
Italy. This decoration was conferred in 
recognition of distinguished service on 
behalf of the Allied cause, both before 
and since America’s entrance into the 
war. 


Recital, 
Feb. 6. 


Pianist. 
Evening, 


Philip Gordon, 
/Eolian Hall, 
The Program: 


Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, 
Bach; Pastorale and Caprice, 
Scarlatti-Tausig; “Moonlight” So- 
nata, Beethoven; Tambourin, Ra- 
meau-Godowsky; Berceuse, Cho- 
pin; “Jeux d’Eau,” Ravel; “Soir 
de Vienne,” Schubert-Liszt; 
Twelfth Rhapsody, Liszt. 














Philip Gordon, who_has been known 2: 
accompanist of Mischa Elman, emerge 
into the limelight which beats upon th: 
recitalist as a strong and exceeding]\ 
interesting personality, though opinion 
seem divided as to the particula: 
merits and demerits which make up thi: 
worthy whole. It is true that he ha 
not great variety of tone-color, the dis. 
tinguishing mark of modern pianisn 
and that he gave the Ravel “Jeu 
d’Eau” an almost architectural chara 
ter, at least as compared with the usu: 
spineless treatment that is accorded it 
It is also true that his Beethoven an 
Searlatti were not always certain o 
even interesting in conception. Sul 
there can be no two opinions as to hi 
Bach. The Chromatic Fantasie an 


Fugue which he essayed he delivere: 
with a largeness and clarity of unde: 
standing which marked him as one 0! 
the rare and therefore so much the mo1 
to be prized players who are possesse: 
of authority. Liszt also he knows ho\ 
to play in the grand style. 

If his powers are not yet so crysta! 
lized that they can be immediate! 
labelled and weighed, that is so much t 
the good, inasmuch as it leaves scop: 
for development. Personally, so far fro: 
entertaining a grudge against a playe 
for exhibiting talents of an uncat: 
loguable sort, the present writer finds i 
a gratifying novelty. 

Mr. Gordon is a player whose progres 
should be watched with interest. 

D. J. T. 
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TERESA CARRENO 


Exponent of Mme. Carrento’s Prin- 
ciples of Tone Production in 
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212 West 59th Street, 
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wO NOTABLE ARTISTS 
HEARD IN ST. PAUL 


olde Menges Welcomed in Recital— 
Arthur Hackett Appears as Soloist 
with Symphony Orchestra 





Sr. PAUL, MINN., Feb. 1.—Isolde Men- 
5, the English violinist, gave the sec- 
d of the Schubert Club’s artists’ 
citals in Plymouth Congregational 
1urch on Tuesday evening. The enthu- 
asm with which she was received indi- 
ited the hold of the highly gifted and 
complished artist upon her audience. 
iss Menges’s appeal extended far be- 
md the reach of the mere technician. 
he Vitali Chaconne at once established 
e player as an artist of authority and 
ree. A Prelude and Gavotte by Bach- 
‘eisler, with Two Hungarian Dances 
Brahms-Joachim, were delightful, 
rhaps the most so of all her offerings, 

r the variety afforded. The Lalo 
Symphonie Espagnole” was comprehen- 
sive in conception. The final group in- 

uded the Chopin-Wilhelmj D Major 
Noeturne, Hubay’s “Zephyr,” a “Samoan 
Lullaby” by Tod Boyd and Wieniawski’s 

Major Polonaise. Eileen Beattie ac- 

mpanied the violinist with a skill in 
performance which made the ensemble 

| extremely satisfactory unit. 

The sixth symphony concert by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor, brought the re- 
turn of the ever beautiful ‘“Leonore” 
Overture, Op. 72, No. 3, by Beethoven, 
and the first St. Paul performance of 
Liszt’s “Faust Symphony.” Each was 
impressive. 

Arthur Hackett, the assisting soloist, 
made his first appearance in a group of 
songs comprising Beethoven’s “Ade- 
laide,” Massenet’s “Ossian’s Song” from 
“Werther,” and Lalo’s “Aubade” from 
“Le Roi d’Ys.” These provided varied 
and uninterrupted enjoyment. A pleas- 
ant voice, confidently used, and several 
degrees of expressive ability gave partic- 
ular charm to “Adelaide.” The good of- 
fices of harp and ’cello contributed to 
the attractive orchestral setting to the 
“Werther” excerpt, while the bridal song 
of “Mylio”—the last number—was de- 
lightful, vocally and orchestrally. 


wy. Ge: Se 





APPLAUD READING SYMPHONY 





Civic Organization Gives Its Second 
Concert of Season 


READING, Pa., Feb. 3.—The Reading 
Symphony Orchestra gave its second 


concert of the season at the Rajah The- 


ater, Sunday afternoon. A_ crowd of 
music-lovers thoroughly enjoyed the pro- 
gram. The orchestra is making rapid 
strides toward a high, degree of excel- 
lence. The chief numbers on the pro- 
gram were Weber’s “Freischiitz” Over- 
ture and Schumann’s “Rhenish” Sym- 
phony, both of which reflected great 
credit on the conductor, Harry E. Fahr- 
bach. Chester Wittell, pianist, played 
the Liszt E Flat Concerto and was fully 
satisfactory. He was at his best, how- 
ever, in one of his own compositions, a 
“Canzone,” which was enthusiastically 
received. 

Eufenica Giannini, operatic soprano 
of Philadelphia, appeared here last 
Thursday evening, with Elizabeth 
Donato, pianist, and Vittorio Giannini, 
violinist. This concert was given under 
the auspices of a local Italian organiza- 
tion and was extremely successful. 


W. H. 





Frederick Gunster in Recital at Lancas- 
ter with Barbara Maurel 


Frederick Gunster, the New York 
tenor, who has been actively engaged in 
Y. M. C. A. work since summer, is just 
now able to fill some of his concert en- 
gigements. On Tuesday evening, Jan. 
23, he appeared in a joint recital in Lan- 
Cister, Pa., with Barbara Maurel, so- 
prano, under the auspices of the New 
Year’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
[he Martin auditorium was well filled 
and the artists were accorded a gracious 
welcome. Mr. Gunster’s program was a 

iried one, beginning with French songs 
and followed by a group of Negro spiri- 
tials. In his last group of numbers in 
‘ nglish he displayed dramatic power in 
ames P. Dunn’s “Under the Greenwood 

ree” and William Blair’s “Resignation.” 

e revealed the lovely quality of his 

‘ice and proved himself a master of it. 

is singing of “Killarney” as an encore 

on him an ovation; in it he sustained 

high C with conspicuous ease and 
erace, rousing the audience to enthu- 
~ asm. 














In a *‘ Movie Donjon’’ with the Trio de Lutece 















































Universal Photos 


6¢ OW It Feels to Be Incarcerated” or “The Trio de Lutéce Imprisoned” might be the title of this “two reel” thriller, staged 
during the recent visit of the members of the Trio de Lutéce and Lucy Gates to Universal City, home of the Universal 


Film Company. 


seems inclined to let- him escape, but the others are obdurate. 
changed his mind and decided that the prison at Universal City is preferable to touring. 


In the first reel, George Barrére, the eminent flautist, is seen in jail, pleading with his captors. 
Reel Two shows the prison doors open. 


Lucy Gates 
Barrére has evidently 
Reading from left to right, the group 


shows Paul Kéfer, ’cellist; Lucy Gates, American soprano; Carlos Salzédo, harpist, and George Barrére, flautist and leader of 


the Trio de Lutéce. 
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Coast Tour of San Carlo Company 
Breaks All Records 


[By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA] 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 6.—AIl coast 
records are being shattered by the pres- 
ent tour of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. The company played to capacity 
houses in Vancouver and Seattle last 
week and is doing a capacity business 
this week in the Portland Auditorium. 

A spectacular performance of “Aida” 
was given last night and an exquisite 
performance of “Butterfly” has _ been 
given to-night, presenting Haruko 
Onuki to an audience of four thousand. 
The company is next to be presented for 
two weeks each in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. The next halts are to be 
made at Salt Lake City and Lincoln, 
Omaha, and the tour will close with two 
weeks at the Studebaker Theater, Chi- 
cago. 





Aborns to Have Season of Opera in 
Spring 


The Aborn Opera Company, under the 
direction of Milton and Sargent Aborn, 
will give a season of grand opera in the 
spring. New York and Brooklyn, as 
well as Washington, Boston, Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh, will be included in the 
tour. “Opera for the masses” has been 
the motto of the Aborns, and it has been 
through their efforts in giving opera at 
moderate prices that the masses have 
been’ reached. The répertoire for the 
season will include such _ well-known 
operas as “Faust,” “Carmen,” ‘“Rigo- 
letto,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria,” “Thais” 
and “Aida,” with several others under 
consideration. 





Mario Salvini Entertains at Musicale 


Many artists and socially prominent 
persons were present at the musicale at 
Mario Salvini’s studio on Dec. 26. About 
twenty students and artist-pupils of Mr. 
Salvini sang arias from operas and 
songs. Much favor was accorded Doro- 
thy Spinner, a young and talented so- 
prano; Mr. Kalantar, a promising young 
tenor, and a quartet composed of Mario 
Salvini, tenor; Paul Farbre, baritone; 
Dorothy Spinner, soprano, and L. Lewin, 
mezzo-soprano. The guest of honor was 
Frederick W. Vanderpool, the song com- 
poser, who interpreted his own songs. 
The audience applauded the composer 
and the artists heartily. 








2,900 Children March Singing from 
Brooklyn School Fire 


To the stirring strains of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” 2900 
pupils in Public School No. 157, 
at Park Avenue and Taaffe Place, 
Brooklyn, marched singing in per- 
fect order to safety when fire was 
discovered in the building on the 
morning of Jan. 24. In less than 
three minutes every pupil had left 
the five-story brick building. 




















LOUISVILLE CHORUS CONCERT 


Male Singers Give Admirable Program 
Under Carl Shackleton’s Leadership 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 1.—The third 
1918-19 concert of the Louisville Male 
Chorus was given under Conductor Carl 
Shackleton, at the Auditorium of the 
Boys’ High School, on Thursday eve- 
ning. It marked the return of many of 
its soldier members, which made for bet- 
ter voice balance and greater volume. 

On the whole, the chorus sang with 
even more than its usual spirit and made 
a distinct success. Its highest achieve- 
ment was reached in the presentation of 
four Finnish student songs by Meri- 
kanto, Sibelius. Palmgren and Tornudd. 
Other choral numbers were by Fay Fos- 
ter, Avery, Protheroe, Bizet, Ward and 
Bullard. In Avery’s “The Song of the 
Timber Trail” the bass solo was excel- 
lently given by Walter Shackleton. 

Douglas Webb, baritone, was the solo- 
ist and sang two groups of songs with 
much distinction. The first embraced 
Raff’s “Ricco’s Last Song,” Hahn’s 
“Witching Hour” and Aylward’s “Khaki 
Lad.” The second group was made up 
of four spirituals by Burleigh. The 
singer, always a favorite here, was com- 
pelled by his hearers to give repetitions 
after each group. Florence Blackman, 
the club accompanist, exhibited exquisite 





’ taste in her piano work. ; we 





Ellen Learned in French Program 


Ellen Learned, New York contralto, 
was one of the soloists at the concert 
given by the Woman’s Club, Literary 
Section, in Nutley, N. J., recently. The 
program was all French and included 
works of Sully, Fauré, Franck, Fonte- 
naijles and Debussy, all of which Miss 
Learned sang charmingly. 


FORT WAYNE HEARS ARTISTS 





Hulda Lashanska and Maud Powell 
Appear in Recitals 


ForT WAYNE, IND., Feb. 1.—Hulda 
Lashanska, soprano, was heard here, un- 
der the auspices of the Morning Musical 
Society, at the second concert of their 
course of six. The largest theater in 
the city was crowded for the recital. The 
program was not profound, but was 
varied and _ interesting throughout. 
Highly dramatic arias were relieved by 
lighter numbers. Mme. Lashanska cap- 
tivated her audience completely. Kath- 
erine Eyman was the excellent accom- 
panist. The audience was greatly 
pleased and insisted on a prolongation of 
the program. 

Maud Powell gave a violin recital on 
Jan. 27. It was gratifying to see the 
house well filled. The program was of 
a rather popular character, but very in- 
teresting. The serene first movement of 
the A Major Concerto of Mozart was so 
charmingly played that everyone re- 
gretted the omission of the other move- 
ments. Lekeu’s Sonata came next. Loud 
applause rewarded the masterly _per- 
formance and encores were granted, one 
of them the Sonata by Carpenter. Other 
numbers included selections by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Bazzini. Axel Skjerne 
played the accompaniments and his solos 
with poetic understanding. The concert 
was given under the management of Mr. 
Tinker, a resident of Fort Wayne, as the 
third of a series. G. B. 








Zoellners Make Fifth Appearance at 
Valley City (N. D.) Normal 


VALLEY CiTy, N. D., Jan. 29.—The 
Zoellner Quartet gave an admirable pro- 
gram here last evening in the auditorium 
of the State Normal School. Their pro- 
gram included Mozart’s Quartet No. 21, 
two movements from the Debussy Quar- 
tet and a group of short pieces, includ- 
ing the Tchaikovsky Andante Cantabile, 
Op. 11; Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” 
and Cadman’s Intermezzo from _ his 
opera, “Shanewis.” There was an old 
novelty in a Lully “Sonate a trois,” 
which was listed as “first performance.” 
It was played excellently by Antoinette 
Zoellner and Joseph Zoellner, Sr. and 
Jr. This was the Zoeliner Quartet’s fifth 
appearance before this school and they 
again won immediate favor, made many 
new friends and were given a hearty 
welcome. 
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; which the future seemed to promise, 


taking an irrevocable 


determine 


recorded roll of paper, 


reputation will gain or 
reproductions. 


ment in the 
further progress 

In fidelity of production, 1n 
and vartety of 
instruments 1s now definitely established. 
among reproducing pianos and I need no longer hesitate to identify myself 
with it and to entrust tt 
myself of such a wonderful means of leaving to posterity a record, as nearly 


perfect as can be conceived, of my interpretative art. 


instrument, 


A letter from 


The Aeolian Company. 


Gentlemen: 


but becau S¢,, in 


Slep. 


the selection of an instrument which, 
will reproduce his playing and carry tt all over the 
Where one person will hear the performance of the artist himself, 
thousands will listen to the music-roll reproductions of his playing, and his 
suffer according to the quality and fidelity of these 


Duo-Art Piano. 
Qi be 


made Or 


tone the vast superiority 


with my 


Yours 


brilliancy, 
of the 


rep utation. 


very truly, 


| 


HAROLD BAUER 


New York, October om, TQT&. 


[thas taken me several years to decide to play exclusively for the Duo- 
Art. My hesitation was not due to any doubt as to the superior excellence 
view of still further improvements 
l thought it advisable to wait before 


/t 1s indeed a matter of the most serious importance to an artist to 


through the means of 


In the last two years significant improvements have been made in 
both the recording and reproducing devices of the player-piano, and The 
Aeolian Company has carried these improvements to their highest develop- 
It is difficult indeed to see i what direction 


uaaeste 
SUGLE sted. 


power, delicacy, guality 
Duo-Art over all similar 


The Duo-Art stands supreme 


l am most happy to avail 


The DUOART PIANO 


> Sn 
Paderewski 

Last November, The Aeolian Com- 
pany announced that underthe terms 


of a special agreement Ignace Jan 
Paderewski would in the future record 


his interpretations, in the form of 


music-rolls, exclusively for the Duo- 
Art Piano. It also published in this 
announcement a letter from Pade 
rewski in which he congratulated the 
Company upon the‘ ‘splendid achieve- 
of the Duo-Art and expressed 
mantfest fi 


ment” 
his appreciation of the “ 
delity”’ with which it reproduced his 
playing. 


Josef Hofmann 


\ tewweekslaterasecondannounce- 
ment was made that Josef Hofmann 
would also make music-rolls for the 
Duo-Art Paino exclusively in the fu 


And the 


a — 


ture. In the letter from Hofmann ac 
companying this announcement, he 
called the Duo-Art a “wonderful in- 
strument’’ and stated that “‘its re- 
production of his playing was so 
superior to that of any other instru- 
ment as to furnish no real basis for 
comparison. 


And Now Harold Bauer 


And now comes the announcement 
that Harold Bauer, another of the 
small group of world-famous pianists, 
h as made a similar agreement with 

Aeolian Company. Bauer's in 
icieieatods in the form of music 
rolls will also be made in the future 
Duo-Art. H's 


explains 


exclusively for the 
letter, 
fully his reasons for taking this step. 


\nd also 


pre eminence 


repre duc ed abe Te. 


why musicians of such 


and attainment select 


Great Pianists 


the Duo-Art for such significant 
approval. 

Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer — 
names not only of international celeb- 
rity as denoting musicians, but also 
as designating men of broad mental 
and influential standing. The 


regarding 


calibre 
dictum cf these masters, 
matters pertaining to their art, 1S 
absolute and final. Their enthusi- 
astic approval of such an instrument 
as the Duo-Art 1s sufficient to arouse 


the interest and awaken the spirit ot 


Inv estigation of every musicli in and 


lover of the 


What the Duo-Art Piano Is 


The Duo-Art Piano ts fully worthy 
such unprecedented endorsement. Its 


art of music. 


value to the art of music and to the 
music-lover 1s beyond computation. 


By means of the special music-rolls 
referred to 1n connection with these 
great musicians, the Duo-Art Piano 
will reproduce their playing with such 
absolute fidelity of det: ul, that the re- 
production is not to be distinguished 
from the original performance. 
This means, nothing more nor less, 
than that the possessor of a Duo-Art 
Piano commands the 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer and al! 
the other famous musicians who are 
making Duo-Art Music Rolls, em 
bracing practically every living pian 
ist of distinction, to play for him at 
his will, for his pleasure, benefit and 
sdiveaitniaa’ advantage. No such priv- 
ilege-has ever been accessible to a 
music-lover before, because no such 
Duo Art Piano 


available. 


instrument as the 


has ever been hitherto 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Makers of the Aeolian-Vocalion—the Greater Phonograph 


New York 


Paris 


Melbourne 


Sydney 


Madrid 


services of 
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liquid gold upon the keys. Such quality 
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Even Hackneyed Compositions 
Phrasing the Secret of Great Interpretation 


By HARRIET BROWER 


low Hofmann, Bauer, Novees, Paderewski and Other Noted Artists Discover Hidden Beauties in 
Infinite Variety of Tone Color and Endless Pains with 














MUSICAL work is a silent force un- 
A til vivified and made alive by the 
hand or master. An 
igh his art, puts the play before his 
sudience; he vitalizes the part. That 
vhich we have read from the printed 
is now a living reality before our 
eyes; we see as well feel, and 
through seeing so vividly we feel more 
leeply and intensely. 
In the same way a great pianist 
reates a plano piece, through his train- 


voice of a actor, 


as we 


re- 


‘ed hand, his command of tonal variety, 


if velocity, of delicacy and power. The 

] , « . ~ . 
student who has labored long to maste1 
the technical d ficulties has brought the 
piece to a certain stage of development. 
He may feel pleased with his achievement 
and think he knows that piece from be- 
ginning to end. He may even be able to 
repeat or write the notes of it. His 
friends praise his interpretation of it. 
Qne day he goes and listens to the artist, 
| finds a new world has opened to 
him; for the artist has illumined the 
composition through his greater compre- 
hension of what can be done with it and 
his far more complete equipment. Per- 
haps it was principally a question of 
tempo. Have you ever considered what 
a vital matter the tempo of a piece can 
become? The trouble with the efforts of 


-very many young players can be traced 


at once to that source; they cannot play 


'the piece rapidly enough to make it sound 


like anything. For this reason they do 
not greatly like the piece, because they 
have not the ability to play it as it should 
he done. In fact, they really have no con- 
ception of how the piece should sound un- 


til they hear it illumined by a master. 
Only think of the thousands who struggle 
with the Mendelssohn “Spring Song,” or 
his Rondo Capriccioso. If they are fortu- 
nate enough to hear Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler play the one and Josef Hofmann 
the other, they perhaps for the first time 
get an inkling of these well known pieces, 
that have suffered so much at the hands 
of incompetence. 


Bauer Transforms Schumann 


An illustration of how a master pian- 
ist may transform some of the simple 
things, which are given to beginners, into 
works of art, was offered recently when 
Harold Bauer played part of Schumann’s 
“Album for the Young,” Op. 68. There 
are forty-three pieces in the set; the pi- 
anist chose fourteen of them. The player 
was in his happiest mood on this occasion. 
By his refined art he illumined each one 
of these little pieces. In his hands they 
became pictures, poems, flowers, moods, 
now gay, now tender, now touchingly 
sweet and plaintive. 

Of course, every teacher uses the 
“Happy Farmer,” the “Wild Horseman,” 
the “First Loss,” the “Hunting Song,” 
and some of the others. But we venture 
to say she gets little more than the notes 
of these precious bits from her younger 
pupils. (The older ones would feel in- 
sulted to be asked to learn anything so 
simple!) In fact, if the small pupils are 
able to compass correct notes with rea- 
sonably correct time, she feels much re 
lieved; yet here was a great pianist who 


was not above interpreting these tiny 
gems. 

And how he played them! As a proof, 
when the “Happy Farmer,” which st<o! 


first on the list, was finished, a shout of 
delight went up from the big audience, 
which contained many young __ people. 
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They could appreciate that piece, for they 
knew it and could love it when it was of- 
fered them so charmingly. They almost 
wept over the “Poor Orphan,” (No. 6), 
it was so sad and tender. The “Hunting 
Song”’ (No. 7) started off with horns 
which sounded near and then far away; 
then the hunters scampered away, keep- 
ing pace with those staccates. They were 
really short staccatos, you Young 
players seldom make sufficient difference 
between legato and staccato touches. The 


see, 


“Wild Horseman” flew like the wind. How 


different it would sound if the young 
players were able to take it at that rapid 
tempo. The Folk Song, (No. 9) was full 
of tenderness, while the middle portion 
was light as a summer breeze. Next came 
the “Bogie Man” (No. 12.) Here was 
something fearsome. The sixteenths were 
fast and loud with sharp accents, the 
chords rattled like clanking swords. It 
was a real band of robbers that stalked 
over the keyboard. By way of contrast 
the middle section was hushed and un- 
canny. When the minor key returned 
one might imagine a troup of bears and 
lions were let loose, so descriptive were 
the tone qualities. 

The next to follow was a “May Song” 
(No. 13). Were ever tones more silvery- 
sweet and alluring? One could smell the 
sweet scents as one trod the soft green 
sward and listened to bird voices. They 
were all there in the music, drawn forth 


by the genius of the interpreter. And 
then the “First Loss” (No. 16)—-what a 
touch of simple pathos filled its brief 


measures! After the double bar, the left 
hand sang the little theme, in answer to 
the upper voice, then both together. One 
drew a sigh at the close and wished a 
repetition of so sweet a verse. 

Then there was the “Rider’s Song” 
(No. 23), full of life and excitement; “In 
Memoriam” (perhaps of Mendelssohn- 
(No. 28) was touchingly pathetic; the 
“Merry Vintage Time,” like a Watteau 
picture, so quaint and dainty; and finally 
the “Italian Mariners’ Song” (No. 36). 

In this garland of posies gathered from 
Schumann, the player had given a 
glimpse of almost évery emotion; we saw 
and felt them, as it were, in miniature. 
As one critic put it: “He found the pre 
cise tones that tell us of their (the chil- 
dren’s) games, their fears and fancies, 
their little dances and the sudden tiny 
flight to maternal skirts when the horrid 
‘bogie man’ is abroad. The dramatizing 
of each tonal mosaic, the naive untrou- 
bled spirit of early youth, these flitting 
shades of feeling the great artist that is 
Harold Bauer, pictured in his most elo- 
quent manner.” 

What Bauer did for the Album, and on 
former occasions for the “Scenes From 
Childhood,” many other artists have done 
for pieces of moderate difficulty, which 
the amateur or unskilful player vainly 
tries to make “sound like something” 
and invariably fails. Try and remember 
how Paderewski—that master magician 
—used to play that “Song Without 
Words,” No. 22, of Mendelssohn. Those 
poignant, searching tones permeated 
one’s very marrow; they would have 
melted a heart of stone, if there were 
any in the audience. Yet the notes are 
simple enough. But who plays them so 
that there is any longing, any sadness in 
them? 


Richard Epstein’s Art 


As an illustration of tonal variety on 
the piano, the work of Richard Epstein 
might be cited. Watch him as he plays 


in the Elshuco Trio, or accompanies a 
voice. He seems to have at his finger 
tips infinite gradations of color, from 


the softest murmur through the whole 
gamut to the strongest touch. Through 
his understanding of arm weight all is 
easy and natural, the absolute expression 
of the mental conception of what is need- 
ed at the moment. His fingers obey the 
mind. Every player should strive for 
this control. 

And while we are using living illustra 
tions, let us keep in mind the power of il- 
lumination possessed by the young Bra- 
zilian, Guiomar Novaes. With her the 
outstanding virtue which first arrests at- 
tention is the wonderful tone quality she 
draws from the instrument. It is so rich 
and colorful, so plastic and responsive, 
that it transfigures whatever she touches. 
Take the Nocturne in G Flat, from the 


can only come from the right adjustment 
and balance of relaxed weight, from con 
stant testing and listening combined with 
close study of effects and their cause, in 
tone production. Indeed one can draw 
lessons from the artist at every turn, 
prove how he is able to illumine a com 
position, so that it will become something 
entirely different from what it seems to 
be in the hands of the less skilful. 


Artist 


to 


Secrets of the 


In what way is the work of the artist 
so entirely “different”? If we could dis 
cover his secrets the enjoyment of music 
would grow by leaps and bounds. 

One of his secrets, perhaps the first in 
importance, is a beautiful tone. His tone 
comes from thorough control of his phy- 
sical playing mechanism and from an un- 
derstanding of relaxation. He knows 
when and how to relax. He has learned 
what the feeling is in arms and wrists 
which is produced by relaxation. He lis- 
tens to the quality of tone he is bringing 
out of his music-box, the piano, and he 
strives to make it singing, sympathetic, 
poignant or powerful. If the young play- 
er or the amateur would strive for these 
things, the very effort to acquire them 
would improve his playing immeasurably. 
“Always listen to your own playing,” is 
the advice of master teachers to their 
pupils; it is a good one to follow. 

Again, the artist has various qualities 
of touch at his command. His playing 
would be very monotonous if he had but 
one kind. Yet many amateurs try to play 
without variety of any kind. Next to a 
tone of good quality, the player should 


have a touch capable of variety. Stand- 
ard touches may be known, but there 
are many variations of them, in fact, 


the great artist must have infinite grad- 
ations of touch, just as the painter must 
have infinite shades of color. For the art- 
ist in tones paints pictures in sounds, 
just as his brother paints with brush and 


pigment. 
The interpreter who transforms the 
well known piece into a_ new-created 


thing of beauty, knows about phrasing. 
With him this element of piano playing 
is an art in itself. Yet many a young 
student who has come under my observa- 
tion, knows little or nothing of this art, 
some have never even heard the word, let 
alone knowing what it means. A new 
world of light and intelligence is opened 
to them when this subject is explained 
and they learn that phrasing is the punc- 
tuation of music, that before they can 
make their music expressive they must 
learn to punctuate it—in short to make 
sense out of it. 

Is it any wonder then, that the player 
who lacks sympathetic touch, variety of 
tone, ability to punctuate, should fail 
to perform effectively? 

Young pianists and teachers, I sum- 
mon you to intelligent study of the in- 
strument you have chosen. Why not 
make your playing effective and artistic? 
Why not turn your attention to making 
beautiful tones on the keyboard? Why 
not listen and listen, and listen again, 
and not be satisfied until your tones are 
beautiful, expressive, sympathetic? 

With beautiful tones, variety of touch, 
delicacy and power, a warm heart, a de 
sire to create something lovely out of 
your music, you, too, can illumine and 
make it live again! 


(Author’s rights reserved.) 


Flonzaleys Captivate East Orange, N. J. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., Feb. 1.—The 
Flonzaley Quartet, again under the local 
auspices of Mrs. Urn §S. Nelson, gave a 
concert last night before a large audi- 
ence in the East Orange High School. 
The audience was quite enthusiastic in 
its reception of the subtleties of string 
quartet music. 

The Haydn Orchestra, under S. van 
Praag, gave the first concert of its 
twenty-sixth season on Wednesday eve- 
ning. A program of wide range pleased 
the auditors, as did also the singing of 
Mrs. Dorothy Howkins Burke, who was 
accompanied at the piano by Alice 
Quimby. G. 


Guiomar Novaes Gives Pleasing Pro- 
gram at Holyoke, Mass. 


HOLYOKE, MAss., Feb. 6.—A _ recital 
by the Brazilian pianist, Guiomar No- 
vaes, was given last evening at Holyoke 
in the City Hall as one of the concerts 
in the series under the direction of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Music Club 
and Mount Holyoke College. Through 
their beneficent co-operation many fine 
artists have been brought to Holyoke, 
but none of more delightful quality than 
this gifted Brazilian girl. 
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LAMBERT MURPHY | 





Triumphs in Second Annual Song Recital 


New York, Aeolian Hall, Feb. 3, 1919 
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New York Globe, Feb. 4, I919: 

The recitals yesterday were three. The first, 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, contributed at A®olian 
Hall in the afternoon. The voice of Mr. Murphy 
has been favorably known to New York audi- 
ences ever since he revealed its natural beauty at 
the Metropolitan in that vanished opera “Lobe- 
tanz” some seven years ago. Meantime Mr. Mur- 
phy has not been lazy; he has made constant 
progress in the art of singing. Giving up opera, 
he has won an enviable place in the world of 
oratorio and concert. Still, yesterday he looked 
to an opera to open his program, choosing from 
“Don Giovanni” the famous air of Don Ottavio, 


“Il mio tesoro.” 
In this exacting piece he showed unusual con- 


trol of breath, an admirable legato, a flexibility 
that met all the requirements of the ftorid pas- 
sages, and understanding of the dignity and the 
grace of the classic style. In most respects an ex- 
cellent example of Mozart singing, and that is 
praise indeed! Mr. Murphy’s program then con- 
tinued with three groups of songs, two in English, 
and between them one in French. It is worthy of 
note that his enunciation in Italian, English and 
French was effortless and clear. 

The choice of songs to English texts was, as a 
whole, not up to the standard of a serious recital. 
On the other hand, the French group gave pleas- 
ure because of its intrinsic worth. Throughout 
Mr. Murphy sang with technical skill, with good 
taste, with assurance. The quality of his voice, 
save for here and there a trace of threatiness, 
was delightful. He had to repeat some songs, and 
add others not on the list. Charles Albert Baker 
give him capable support in the accompaniments. 
The audience was large and enthusiastic. 








New York Sun, Feb. 4, 1919: 

Lambert Murphy, tenor, gave a song recital yes- 
terday afternoon in A£olian Hall. His program 
contained a variety of songs by English, French 
and American composers, as well as one operatic 
gem, Don Ottavio’s aria “Il mio tesoro,” from 
“Don Giovanni.” No better test of Mr. Murphy’s 
art was offered than this air, which is now so 
seldom heard. 

The tenor delivered its florid measures with 
exquisite smoothness and equality. In this num- 
ber and in others his singing was marked by 
good breath support, elegance of phrasing and 
clarity of diction, as well as by good taste. He 
was heard by a large and demonstrative audience. 

















New York Tribune, Feb. 4, 1910: 


Lambert Murphy, who of recent years has rap- 
idly forged to the front in the concert world, gave 
a song recital yesterday afternoon in A£olian Hall. 

The tenor’s best work was in the “II mio tesoro 
intanto” from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” Here 
his sense of classic style, the smoothness of his 
legato, his just feeling for nuance and tone color, 
the freedom of his tone emission, were most ad- 
mirable. Indeed, there are few singers in the 
concert field to-day who use their voices with the 
skill of Mr. Murphy. The French group he also 
sang well, though his pronunciation here might 
have been improved. Besides his art Mr. Murphy’s 
voice is a pleasing one, light but sufficiently warm 
in the expression of sentiment. He is always heard 
with pleasure. The audience yesterday was of 
excellent size. 














New York Herald, Feb. 4, 1919: 

Lambert Murphy is an important figure on the 
concert platform, and one of the best lyric tenors 
off the operatic stage. Yesterday afternoon at 
ZEolian Hall he sang with unfailing charm and 
satisfying quality of tone, while his vocal method 
was almost unimpeachable. Commencing with 
Mozart’s aria, “Il mio tesoro,” from “Don Gio- 
vanni,’ which he sang with rare delicacy of 
phrasing and vocal beauty, he gave a series of 
songs by modern composers which, with the ex- 
ception of Burleigh’s “Under a Blazing Star,” 
were somewhat lacking in interest. 

But his French group was admirably selected 
and beautifully sung, notably an aria from Lalo’s 
“Le Roi d’¥s,” which reminded one that that 
charming work has yet to have a hearing at our 
chief opera house. Dupont’s “Mandoline,” which 
followed, is a lovely little chanson, and this, like 
its predecessor, was redemanded. The final group 
was modern American, and entirely creditable, 
each song being deservedly encored. Henry Had- 
ley’s “A Spring Night” is one more proof, were 
it needed, of his ability and originality. Oley 
Speaks has added another worthy song to his fast 
growing list of successes in “Serenade,” and Ward 
Stephens may be congratulated on a sincere, if 
not very original setting of good words, entitled 
“Christ in Flanders.” o 

All these songs Mr. Murphy made the most of, 
and there were others, including several encores. 




















New York Evening Sun, Feb. 4, 1919: 

Of the younger tenors of America, few have 
the promise of the future and already established 
following which belong to Lambert Murphy. A 
Mozart aria, “Don Giovanni,” showed him to bést 
advantage, when testing him 
group of French songs won him a discriminating 
appreciation, while the fast growing famous 
“Christ in Flanders” reaped a tempest for him 
at the end of the afternoon’s applause. 


even most. His 




















New York Evening World, Feb. 4, 1910: 

A well delivered program of unusual songs 
added much to the success of the recital given by 
Lambert Murphy, the New York tenor, at 
fEolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Mr. Murphy 
has a pleasing voice of a wide compass and sings 
with ease and an agreeable lack of mannerisms. 











New York Evening Mail, Feb. 4, 1919: 

A dreamy-eyed printer turned Mr. Lambert 
Murphy into a baritone on the leaflet of words for 
his song recital yesterday, but the ingratiating 
quality of his tenor voice was not affected by it. 
He gave the “Il mio tesoro intanto” by Mozart 
first, followed by a group of English songs by F. 
Morris Class, Percy Pitt, H. T. Burleigh, Harold 
Morris and Oscar Meyer. Mr. Morris accom- 
panied his own, “A Persian Love Song”; he 
selected a picturesque lyric, and wrote modern 
descriptive music with a spicy tang of surprise in 
it. “Romance,” by F. Morris Class, was sung 
with a fine simplicity which suited its adventurous 
melody, and Mr. Murphy had to repeat “Under a 
Blazing Star,” by Burleigh. There was more 
variety in his French group, which he sang with 
vigorous animation, displaying a remarkably good 
diction and fluent phrasing. Mr. Murphy is a 
very interesting artist, sincere and straightfor- 
ward, and not without the influences of a tem- 
perament which his name implies. 











Brooklyn Eagle, Feb. 4, 1919: 

Lambert Murphy gave his annual recital in 
7Eolian Hall yesterday afternoon. This young 
tenor gives evidence at his every appearance of 
improved vocal powers, and yesterday his per- 
formance ranked with the finest vocal displays of 
the season. More important, however, than the 
natural beauty of voice, and the degree of control 
displayed, is the intelligence that directs his every 
effort. Many of the songs on his program yes- 
terday were of inferior musical value, yet they 
were delivered with such excellence of diction and 
command of the art of singing that they assumed 
values all out of proportion to their intrinsic 
worth. Mr. Murphy began with the air “Il mio 
tesoro,” from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” and sang 
it with rare finish of style and execution. It was 
such singing as one does not hear a half dozen 
times during the entire season. There were in 
addition two groups of songs of English, and one 
of French songs and arias. 
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$1 5,000 Named asModerateCost 
| for Foreign Operatic Training 











HEN did American girls begin to 
go abroad to study singing? It 
be all of fifty years since the am- 
is daughters of Uncle Sam decided 
to hide their light under a bushel, 
so, finding that they had voices, and 
nduced to believe that brilliant careers 
awnited them, they hied them to Europe, 
thus blazed the trail for a long line 


es tO slow. 


erything was open to the charming 

rican and her no less charming voice. 
. was a welcome guest in every music 

o. She was of a type practically un- 
nown on the continent except as she 
appeared accompanied by her parent or 
echaperone or by a person who conducted 
‘so limited number of young ladies” and 
wed them the sights in beaten and 
lecorous tracks. 

The first girls who went across other- 
wise than as tourists were to enter 
school in France or Germany, presum- 
Sably in order to learn the languages, for 
sas they were generally of Latin or Teu- 
‘ton blood, their fathers and mothers 
‘wanted them to see what life in la patrie 

the Vaterland was like. Once the 
path was cleared and these pioneers of 
travel showed what could be done, song- 
began to hasten across the At- 
For the most part they were 
and were sent across by philan- 
thropie or kindly persons who were will- 
ng to put up the price for their studies. 
taly, then the land of song, was the 
ountry singers sought, sometimes Milan, 
sometimes Rome, sometimes Naples. The 

Italian soil was charmed ground, and al- 
most any Maestro who had a pupil on 
the stage was considered good and was 
patronized by the Americans. They all 
sought the so-called teachers of bel canto. 
Italians seemed to understand what was 
meant by the term and how to impart 
knowledge. Then, too, all the 
world was singing that effervescent, 
florid music, suggestive of birds, rip- 
pling brooks, murmurous zephyrs and so 
on, which emanated from the Italian 
opera composers. 


Operatic Study in Italy 


sters 
antic. 


n y 
poo! 


tneir 


The foreigner wanted to learn the lan- 
guage she was to sing in, and to see 
professionals play the réles with which 
she was to familiarize herself. Opera 
prices were reasonable, and observing 
the work at first hand was instructive. 
Une or two Americans actually accom- 
plished a successful début on the stage, 
vut during the past century there were 
so many justly famed Italian songsters 
hat no place was left for the “opera- 
nad American girl’—a title she has 
never lost. European managers (it was 
they who gave her the name) cannot 
understand how a woman could be will- 
ing to go through the drudgery just for 
love of the art, especially when the as- 








hirty Years Ago, It Is Estimated, Expense Would Have Been 
but a Quarter as Great—Half a Century Has Passed Since 
First American Girls Ventured Into Europe for Study— 
Prices Rose as Foreign Teachers’ Market Widened 


By LEONORA RAINES 








pirant has money in her own right. Ac- 
cording to people who know what is in 
store for a professional, any girl must be 
mad who would renounce home ties and 
a life of ease, cross the ocean and take 
up heavy burdens, all of her own volition. 
Naturally, American girls’ acquaintance 
with réles was gained mostly from sub- 
stitutions for artists taken ill or at tem- 
porary loggerheads with managers. 

It was always an uphill road for the 
American fighting against Italian pa- 
triotism and tradition. Once a réle was 
created audiences did not want a new 
singer to take it, certainly not a for- 
eigner. To be a foreigner in the ancient 
war-ridden lands of Europe in times past 
was synonymous with being an alien, an 
enemy, and at best was a state to be en- 
dured, not embraced. 

The American girls who had half a 
chance carried off honors, and it is the 
triumphs of those who won which have 
turned the heads of other American 
singers. Italy was good to a singer once 
her worth was established. An Ameri- 
ean girl, Emma Nevada, sang at Flor- 
ence when her voice was at its loveliest. 
In those days, even more than at present, 
the Italians lost their heads over trills, 
cadenzas, ripples. Nevada’s voice was 
bird-like. When one particular perform- 
ance was over the people took the horses 
from her carriage and drew it them- 
selves, so enthusiastic were they over her 
singing. 
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Increase in Number of Students 


When steamship travel became easier 
and Europe consequently was less distant, 
Americans began to go there in greater 
numbers, flitting to almost every center 
in the Old World. Vienna and London 
offered hospitality to more than one famed 
professeur de chant, and piano schools 
headed by Leschetizky began to be known 
in America about the same time that 
Marchesi was winning renown as a voice 
trainer at the Vienna Conservatory. 

Shakespeare, Sims Reeves, George 
Henschell, all these vocal masters flour- 
ished at that time, though they re- 
mained at their original post, whereas 
Marchesi moved to Paris about 1885 and 
taught there till she gave up her class 
seven years ago. She drew the greatest 
number of American girls, for of all the 
distinguished singers that made their 
début between 1880 and 1895, the ma- 
jority were her pupils. 

Of that brilliant array of masters, all 
but one has passed on. Since the opening 
of the present century there has been a 
fair quota of teachers in Paris. The 
older ones, representing the Spanish and 
Italian schools, have died only recently. 
Others, since 1914, have moved to New 
York. 

A musical education in Europe, say 
thirty years ago, could have been, pur- 
sued for what would be one-quarter of 
the present cost. Only teachers of estab- 
lished reputation seemed to attract 
Americans, and during the past years 
lessons in the vocal art have ranged from 
three to twenty dollars in price, No 


one dreams of accomplishing much with 


’ 


less than several years’ training, and 
adding up the cost of tuition in diction 
and acting, accompanists’ fees, fencing 
lessons and living expenses, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars for this education is only a 
just amount to name, and such a sum has 
been spent by many, many girls with no 
result whatsoever. There have been stud- 
ents of the terribly self-sacrificing sort 
who lived on less and have been known 
to advance, but of those who are now 
known as stars on the operatic stage I 
cannot name even one who has spent less 
than this sum on her preparation. The 
very reason that some of the girls with 
fine voices and talent remained unheard 
of was often that in trying to economize 
on living expenses, they lost the “pep” 
and strength necessary to reach their 
high goal. 





MILWAUKEE COMPOSER 
HAS WORK ACCEPTED 
BY CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 














Charles J. Orth, Successful Milwaukee 
Composer 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 25.—Charles 
J. Orth is Milwaukee’s newest composer 
to “arrive,” his compositions having been 
accepted by Eric Delamarter for per- 
formance by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra in Milwaukee, Chicago and else- 
where. Mr. Orth became known several 
years ago when Sousa and other band 


leaders featured his “In a Clock Store,” 
a novelty full of descriptive effects. Mr. 
Orth has published several Sonatas, a 
Nocturne for piano, a Concerto for two 
clarinets and orchestra, a Scherzo and a 
number of songs. 

Mr. Orth first studied with Otto Von 
Gumpert, who was a pupil of Reinecke. 
He was Hugo Kaun’s first pupil in 


America. After Mr. Kaun went to 
Europe Mr. Orth studied with Franz 
Neumann. 


“Romance” is the first composition by 
Mr. Orth to be presented by the Chicago 
Orchestra. Its composer is well known 
in musical circles of Milwaukee. He has 
taught piano and theory, conducted the 
Milwaukee Leiderkranz and the Milwau- 
kee Glee Club. In a little back room 
studio in the business district of the city 
he toils to perfect his re ae 


HELEN ROMANOFF 
IN DEBUT RECITAL 





Helen Romanoff, Soprano. Recital, 
ZEolian Hall, Evening, Feb. 3. 
Accompanist, Richard Hageman. 
The Program: 


“Sleepless Nights,” “So Soon 
Forgotten,’ Tchaikovsky; ‘“Dama- 
yanti’s Narrative,” Arensky; 
“Life, Let Us Live,” Gliére; Bal- 
lade, Moussorgsky; “The Reaper,” 
Vassilenko; Song from Opera 
“Rousalka,” Dargomysky; “The 
Clock,” Sachnowsky; “The Siren,” 
Gretchaninofi; “Chanson Norve- 
gienne,” “Carnival,” Fourdrain; 
“Do Not Go, My Love,’ Hageman; 
“We Two,’ Kramer; “The Lord Is 
Risen,” “The Shepherd’s Pipe,” 
“The Lover’s Plaint,” “Floods of 
Spring,” Rachmaninoff. 











The predominance of Russian compo- 
sitions on her program and her singing 
of these numbers in the original lan- 
guage with the apparent facility of a 
native, would characterize Helen 
Romanoff as a Russian, quite apart from 
circulating rumors concerning her per- 
sonality. 

Mme. Romanoff’s voice is a soprano of 
a dramatic character, when properly em- 
ployed. For the present, however, there 
is a break in her registers, so that her 
lower head tones are thin and unrespon- 
sive. Besides, she is still rather too 
much concerned with the formation of 
her mouth in singing the respective 
vowels to give full rein to artistic aban- 
donment. Her upper head tones are of 
imposing, clarion-like volume and qual- 
ity when successfully utilized. Her enun- 
ciation of the Russian text must, of 
course, be accepted as being satisfactory, 
whereas her French diction, notwith- 
standing an undeniable fluency, is ham- 
pered by her veiled articulation. These 
deficiencies are all the more regrettable, 
as Mme. Romanoff undoubtedly has tal- 
ent. Fundamentally, she has vocal ma- 
terial of considerable promise, is a 
charming and very attractive woman 
with a winning personality and much 
artistic temperament. So a_ successful 
sareer should be in store for her. But 
work—and work properly—she must. 

Of the songs in the first group it was 
the unfamiliar “Damayanti’s Narrative” 
of Arensky that attracted well deserved 
attention—a well conceived song, im- 
bued with profound artistic meaning. 
But it was “The Clock” of Sachnowsky 
that made the impression of the evening 
by reason of its exauisite originality 
paired with a delightful atmosphere. It 
had to be repeated. Very effective also, 
constructed on melodic lines and clear in 
form was another novelty, Gretchanin- 
off’s “The Siren,” while Hageman’s ap- 
pealing “Do Not Go, My Love,” was also 
demanded in repetition. oF. ¢ 


Bonnet Enthralls Ann Arbor 


ANN ARBOR, MICH, Jan. 24.—Joseph 
Bonnet, the distinguished French organ- 
ist, presented the third concert of the 
current Choral Union Series on the his- 
toric Frieze Memorial Organ in Hill Au- 
ditorium, Jan. 18. Probably not since 
Guilmant played on the same organ, 
when it was in University Hall, has any 
organist so thoroughly satisfied an Ann 
Arbor audience, or won such an ovation 
by his playing as was accorded M. Bon- 
net. 
































JOosY KRY L 


SCORES TREMENDOUS SUCCESS WITH THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN 
CINCINNATI AND NASHVILLE—EUGENE YSAYE, CONDUCTING 





The Cincinnati Enquirer, Jan. 13: Nashville Banner, Jan. 22: 
A decided talent. She has an abundance of temperament, a Josy Kryl demonstrated 
tone which is warm, and a great technical facility. She played 


with fire and spirit, has 


The Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, Jan. 13: 

She has a tone of much virility, a freedom and elasticity of 
bowing and a breath of emotional expression 
and brilliancy of execution, 


maturity of conception 


The Cincinnati Times Star, Jan. 13: 


Miss Kryl exhibited a decided talent and remarkable technic, 
temperament 


possessing in addition unusual 


a free and elegant style. 


4 ‘ 
technique stamped her 


She played with 


her instrument. 


and style. her intonation flaw!ess, 


Personal representative: HARRY P. HARRISON, Kimball Building, Chicago 


breadth of a young violinist of unusual attainments. . 
performance virility, fluency and ease of bowing and a polished 
as an artist with great future. 
Kryl exhibited perfect assurance in passage work, a compelling 
strength and lovely clarity of tone 


Nashville Evening American, Jan. 22: 
Miss Kryl thrilled the audience 
Her technical equipment is superlative 








artistic 
. In her 


the freshness and general 


Miss 


shows a mastery over 


has beautiful velvety tone 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK’S 


Concert Tour a Series of 


TRIUMPH S! 


Sold-Out Houses Return Dates 


Seats on Stage Same Week 
Thousands Turned Away 











The above are the Reports from Every One of the 
Following Cities of the Great Diva’s Tour | 


BEFORE JANUARY 1, 1919 














BANGOR, ME. PORTLAND, ME. ITHACA, N. Y. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
WORCESTER, MASS. UTICA, N. Y. ROCHESTER, N. Y. LYNN, MASS. 
HARTFORD, CONN. NEW YORK, N. Y. CLEVELAND, O. 
SINCE JANUARY 1, 1919 
SPOKANE, WASH. WALLA WALLA, WASH. PORTLAND, ORE. TACOMA, WASH. 
EVERETT, WASH. SEATTLE, WASH. YAKIMA, WASH. MISSOULA, MONT. 
BUTTE, MONT. BOISE CITY, IDAHO TWIN FALLS, IDAHO KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TOPEKA, KAN. DES MOINES, IA. BURLINGTON, IA. - 
WESTERN UNION ean 
GEORGE W. E. ATKINS, Vice-President NEWCOMB CARLTON, President BELVIDERE BROOKS, Vice-President 





RECEIVER'S No. | TIME FILED | CHECK 





SEND the following Day Letter, subject to the terms 
on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


1O17A JAN 25 19 


COPY 
152NYJF 18 


BURLINGTON, IA. 
HAENSEL AND JONES 
AEOLIAN HALL NEWYORKNY 
SCHUMANN HEINK CONCERT SOLD OUT COMPLETELY ONE MONTH BEFORE 
CONCERT THIS BREAKS ALL RECORDS IN THIS CITY 
J C MINTON 
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SEASON 1919-20 NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO . 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Opera in English a Prosperous Business in England Even in War Years 
Entertainment Tax Nearly $1,750 Weekly—Calvé Has a Triumphal Return to London Concert 
Stage After an Absence of Fourteen Years—Pablo Casals Gives Noteworthy Series of 
Concerts in Mexico City and Then Makes Room for Fritz Kreisler—Eminent English Critic 
After Four Years’ Experience in the Ranks Declares that Music Public Will Not Be 
Augmented by Demobilized Soldiers—Stravinsky Novelties Promised London—This Country 
Represented by Two Young Sopranos at Madrid’s Royal Opéra House 
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VER and over it has been demon- 

strated that opera in English can 
made to pay its way through the Eng- 
, Provinces, as well as in London. Sir 
omas Beecham’s enterprises have been 
successful beyond expectation, Charles 
\ianners made a comfortable little for- 
tune out of his long years of managerial 
work, and now the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company is looking forward to having a 
home stage of its own in London. 

The last year of the Great War was 
one of the most successful in the history 
of the Carl Rosa organization, according 
to statistics now available. What infer- 
ence can be drawn than that if opera in 
the language of the people can be kept 
firmly on its feet in the midst of the 
vreatest of wars, it must be a well-set-ur 
youngster of considerable vitality? 

During the year 1918 the three com- 
panies that the Carl Rosa organization 
keeps on the road “presented grand 
opera to an average of 42,000 persons a 
week, or more than 2,000,000 per year,” 
to quote the business manager’s report. 
The entertainment tax paid by the three 
companies is estimated, roundly, at about 
$1,750 per week. Officially there are 369 
persons in the three companies, but with 
the “staff and accessory workers” the 
figure is said to be more nearly 1000. 

se = & 
Kreisler Follows Casals in Mexico 


Mexico City has been having a veri- 
table Pablo Casals season. The great 
Spanish master of the ’cello had a series 
\I extraordinary successes there last 
month, when he gave a series of three 
evening recitals, two matinées and finally 
« “grandioso recital popular” with the 
National Symphony Orchestra. At this 
concert he played concertos by Haydn 
and Schumann with the orchestra, and 
a group of short solos which included ar- 
iangements of two Mexican songs, “Las 
Mananitas” and “La Estrellita.” 

At present Fritz Kreisler is down 
there making February pre-eminently a 
Kreisler month, while in March Leopold 
Godowsky is to give a series of recitals 
in the beautiful capital of the Country 
of Perpetual Distress. 

In the early spring there is to be an 
opera season, under the artistic direction 
of Giorgio Polacco and with at least five 
other representatives of the present Chi- 
cago Opera Company—Rosa _ Raisa, 
Maria Claessens, Alessandro Dolci, Gia- 
como Rimini and Virgilio Lazzari. If 
negotiations now pending reach a satis- 
factory conclusion Titta Ruffo will come 
over to lend his stellar luster to the 
season. 

A local impresario is also making ar- 
rangements to import Enrico Caruso for 
a series of appearances. With the visit 
of the only Carus’ the music year in 
\lexico City will reach its climax. 

* * * 
Royal Welcome for Calvé in London 


A new Calvé vogue has seized London. 
\fter fourteen years—a long time in the 
life of a singer!—the great Carmen’s 
return to the English metropolis last 
month, in the rédle of assisting soloist 
at one of Sir Henry Wood’s Queen’s Hall 
Symphony concerts, took on the nature 
of an overwhelming personal triumph. 

“It is many a long day since Londoners 
witnessed so remarkable a sight as that 
“t Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
then Mme. Calvé made her first appear- 
nee here in fourteen years. From floor 
'o ceiling. the hall was packed, as also 
vas the back of the orchestra, and splen- 

id indeed was the rousing reception ac- 
orded the eminent singer.””’ Thus runs 
he reviewer’s report. 

Since she last visited America Calve 
as given her voice almost a complete 
est, and the Daily Telegraph’s critic 
ias it that at this London concert “‘there 
vas hardly a trace of change in the beau- 
iful velvety voice, while the style is at 


lt. oo 
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least as distinguished as ever it was. The 
sustained beauty of the tone in Gounod’s 
‘O ma lyre immortelle’ was quite exqui- 
site, as was the point, the emotion, the 
actuality.” 

Let us quote further from this Calve 
rhapsody, with-its glimpses between the 
lines of the heart-warming welcome the 
singer received from the London public, 
traditionally loyal to a_ once-accepted 
favorite: 

“But perhaps it was the singing of the 
Habanera from ‘Carmen,’ an opera indis- 





has made a special success as Mar- 
gucrite in “Faust,” while the young 
woman who has chosen Barti as her 


stage name has been singing roles of the 
Musetta order. 

Titta Ruffo, a dominating figure at the 
Royal Opera this year, was the Marcello 
in a recent performance of “La Bohéme,” 


in which the noted dramatic soprano 
Ester Mazzoleni proved her versatility 
by being as effective and plausible a 


Mimi as she had been an Aida a few eve- 
nings before. 





AN IMPRESARIO AND A NOTABLE BACKGROUND 


is discovered 


Rudolph Maver, captain of the Royal Field Artillery, of the English army, 
in this photograph making use of the famous Sphinx and a neighboring pyramid as his back 
drop It was Mr. Mayer who, at the time he was associated with Daniel Mayer in the 
managerial business in London, brought Elena Gerhardt to America He is well known to 
musical persons in Kngland and America 
solubly connected with the name of Maria Gay, whose husband, Giovanni 


Calvé, that most mightily pleased her 
audience now. And what a lesson it 
was! Most of us remember how, in the 
opera, Mme. Calvé was wont to throw 
over her arm her shawl of many colors. 
On Saturday she wore a jet black dress 
with a lace front, if that be the term. An 
end of this lace front served for the 
operatic shawl, and was duly tossed over 


the arm, while the old attitude was 
struck. Even more, Mme. Calvé played 
the castanets with finger and thumb, 


and made the song as lifelike, as it were, 
as in the old days at Covent Garden. 
Yet, in spite of this fine actuality, there 
was not a trace of any spirit of exag- 
geration unfitted to the concert room. 
It was just the triumph of concert sing- 
ing, such, alas, as is so rare. Again and 
yet again Mme. Calvé was called, and 
ultimately she sang the Seguidilla with- 
out any kind of accompaniment, to the 
delight of her hearers.” 

And just to show, by sly illusion, that 


it was the same Calvé as of old, the 
chronicler adds that Sir Henry Wood 
also accomplished a triumph “by his 


cleverness in accompanying with the or- 
chestra the wayward tempi of the 
singer.” 


America Well Represented at Spain’s 
Royal Opera in Madrid 


Two American girls have been distin- 
guishing themselves this winter in a 
company more brilliant of stellar com- 
plexion than any that has ministered to 
the operatic needs of Spain’s capital in 
recent years. Both Maria Roggero and 


Perla Barti have held their country’s 
banner well up at the Royal Opera 
House in Madrid, where Miss Rogers 


Zenatello, is also of the company, has 
been singing Carmen. Her conception 
of the réle has been “‘much discussed, but 
applauded,” the reports say. It was 
“much discussed” in her native Spain 
and elsewhere in Europe before Heinrich 
Conried engaged her for the Metropoli- 
tan, but New York, which usually balks 
at doing what is expected of it, lost no 
sleep over the Gay Carmen. 


x x ae 


No New Music Public of Soldiers, Con- 
tends Soldier Music Critic 


That independent musical thinker Ger- 
ald Cumberland is not one of those opti- 
mists who would have us believe that the 
demobilization of the armies is going to 
turn a new music public loose upon the 
Anglo-Saxon world—simply because 
many soldiers to whom good music had 
hitherto been a foreign language unex- 
pectedly have found pleasure in the mu- 
sical ministrations of the serious-minded 


musicians in the ranks and the artists 
sent to entertain them. 
Major Walford Davies, the English 


composer, has been telling the world of 
the responsiveness uneducated solders 
have shown toward songs of a high or- 
der. And Edmund Gosse, too, has come 
forward to describe the spirit of appa- 
rently true appreciation the men with 
the colors in France have revealed in 
listening tc John Drinkwater recite fine 
poem 

Such facts prove nothing, however, in 
the opinion of Mr. Cumberland. And he 
buttresses his position with the interpre 
tation he offers in Musical Opinion of the 
evidence thus brought forward to prove 
that even the uneducated min} responds 
instinctively and inevitably to what is 


good and fine in music and poetry. 

The life of the soldier at the front, he 
explains, is so full of monotony, of men 
tal idleness and of spiritual numbness 
that in a very short time his mind ceases 


to exercise itself about anything save 
physical and naterial needs. It may al- 
most be said that after three or four 


months of active warfare a man’s mind 
begins to rot. Most certainly it begins 
to stagnate. A soldier must not think, 
he must mereiy obey. And a mind that 


does not think, that is taught wot to 
think, ceases to function at all. But 
though it does not function it becomes 
hungry. It longs for a change, any 
change. It welcomes variety, all va- 
riety. 


Irom his own experience Mr. Cumber- 
land draws this illustration: 

“When I had been in Northern Greece 
eight months 1 was so bored by exist- 
ence, so weighed down by the intolerable 
burden of months of monotony, that I 
was ready for almost anything that was 
new, and so one Sunday I walked eight 
miles merely for the pleasure of listening 
to a gramophone. And while [ was 
listening to it I found it delicious, rav- 
ishing. If there had been no gramcephone 
[ would have walked equaily as far to 


see a white elephant, 2 toad with five 
legs or a beautiful woman. Anything 


would have done—absolutely anything-— 
provided it broke, if only for « momcnt, 
the wicked monotony of my wretched 
life.” And his experience was like that 
of countless others. 

“No,” protests this Engiish soldier- 
critic, “let us rid our minds of cant, do 
not let us so weakly deceive ourselves 
by pretending that other men are as we 
would have them be. I who have spent 
the last four years among officers and 
men in England, France, Egypt, Greece 
and Serbia, mixing with all kinds and 
classes of people, declare to you that not 
one man in a hundred has any under- 
standing of music as we understand it. 
That is to say, they do not understand 
it at all. It means nothing to them but 
‘tunes.’ Even men with good voices who 
have been members of first-rate male 
voice choirs appear to have very vitiated 
tastes, and they know nothing wlatever 
of music. It is the same with most mem- 
bers of amateur orchestra societies- 
they know something of their particular 
instrument, and that is all.” 

* * * 
Battistini as “Don Giovanni” 


In our haughty isolation as the oper- 
atic headquarters of the world we yet 


must needs envy the Spanish city of 
Barcelona its opportunity of hearing 
“Don Giovanni’—and hearing it sung 
with the great Battistini in the name 
part. Those of us who love our Mozart 
have to be content with letting our 


memories feed on the inimitable Don of 
Maurice Renaud in the historic days of 
Manhattan’s merry opera war. 

With Battistini in the Barcelona per- 
formances Graziella Pareto has been the 
Zerlina, Lina Pasini-Vitale the Donna 
Anna, and the basso Masini-Pieralli, an 
outstanding artistic figure, as Leporello. 
The relatively unimportant tenor réle in 
the opera has been in the hands of Um- 
berto Macnez. 

Battistini has also been appearing 
in the stereotyped role of the elder Ger- 
mont in “La Traviata,” to the Violetta 
of Rosina Storchio, with Macnez as 
Alfredo. 

aK F + 
Three New Stravinsky Quartets to Be 
Heard in London 


Good things in abundance are prom- 
ised by the London Philharmonic Quar- 
tet when it resumes its old-time activities 
in the spring. For instance, at each of 
the three concerts to be given a new 
quartet by Stravinsky is to be played. 

Other “promises” are a quartet by 
Alberic Magnard, who was shot by the 
Germans when defending his home 
against the first German advance on 
aris, a new piano quintet by Eugene 
Goossens, a new quartet by Scontrino, 
the Auld Lang Syne Quartet of Joseph 
Holbrooke, an “Irish Elegy” sextet by 
Arnold Bax and a piano quintet by the 
same composer. This organization, of 
which Cedric Sharpe is the active head 
as well as the ‘cellist, perfoxyms a unique 
function in [..ndon’s music }i‘e. 

. «x « 


A New De Reszké “Mimi” 


Jean de Reszké’s young French-Cana- 
dian pupil, Graziella Dumaine, recently 
had an opportunity to sing Mimi in an 
eleventh-hour performance of “La _ Bo- 
héme” at the Grand Théatre in Nantes, 
and that she proved worthy is attested 
by the press comments to hand. It is 
evident that she again revealed the 
promise disclosed at the début at Monte 
Carlo last year. The Rodolfo of the per- 
formance was L4on David, well known 
in the French opera world. J. i. H. 
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LYRIC SOPRANO 


“A RARELY BEAUTIFUL WOMAN WITH A REALLY BEAUTIFUL VOICE”—New York Herald. 
“AN AUDIENCE WHICH QUITE FILLED THE HUGE AUDITORIUM"’—WNew York Tribune. 
“MISS CASE’S RECITAL WAS AN ARTISTIC FEATURE IN THE CURRENT CONCERT SEASON’’— 


New York Sun. 


NEW YORK RECITAL IN CARNEGIE HALL, JANUARY 20TH. 


New York Tribune— 

“Miss Anna Case gave her annual song recital last night at Carnegie 
Hall before an audience which quite filled the huge auditorium. Ina 
gown of silver and gold she floated out to a palm banked stage as lovely 
a vision as ever graced a New York concert hall. What beauty and 
grace can do for a singer was done for Miss Case last night before 
she uttered a note, and when to this was added one of the most lus- 
cious natural voices now to be heard in the world of song, the popularity 
of this young American soprano was not difficult to understand. 

“Miss Case has risen rapidly in her profession, and her growth both 
in intelligence of interpretation and in emotional expression has been 
steady. She possesses taste, an increasing sense of style, and a beautiful 
voice,” 


New York Globe— 

“Delightful to the ear as well as to the eye was Miss Anna Case at 
her annual song recital in Carnegie Hall last evening. Always a vision 
of beauty, she never looked handsomer and her voice has seldom been 
heard to better advantage. She sang an aria from Mozart's ‘Figaro’ 
limpidly and with charm.” 


Evening Mail— 


New York Herald— 

“Miss Anna Case, a rarely beautiful woman with a really beautiful 
voice, last night at Carnegie Hall was a vision in a regal gown of gold 
tissue. She: looked like some princess from fairyland. Her voice has 
gained in roundness and fullness and apparently in range, for she takes 
the topmost notes with beautiful purity and effortless ease. Her breath 
control, combined with uncommon intelligence, enables her to sustain 
her tones with perfect evenness. 

“She displayed in all her songs, which ranged from grave to gay, but 
not from lively to severe, a sense of their musical, lyrical and dramatic 
values. She also gave rare delight in her French songs. r 


New York Sun— 

“Anna Case has established claims for possessing a voice of great 
beauty, excellent technical skill and a finished style. Last night she 
sang to an audience which filled the auditorium. In her delivery of the 
various songs in the list there was displayed, as in turn required, a 
lovely voice quality, clear diction and exquisite sentiment and charm of 
feeling. All in all, Miss Case’s recital was an artistic feature in the 
current concert season here up to the present time.” 


“Miss Case, who possesses a beautiful soprano voice, sang the numer- 
ous numbers on her long programme in a finished manner. Especially 
noteworthy was a group of Swedish songs, which she sang with won- 
derful diction. Her admirers seemed to find especial delight in the 
French numbers, such as ‘Il Passa,’ which was rendered admirably.” 


Anna Case has conquered all her audiences from 


Montreal, Canada, to Jacksonville, Florida, this season. 


She is now singing her triumphal way out and back on her great Transcontinental Tour. 





SEASON 1919-20 NOW BOOKING 
Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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BEVY OF ARTISTS CHARMS DETROIT 


lorence Hinkle Appears with 
Gabrilowitsch Forces—Other 
Notable Soloists 


r\ETROIT, Feb. 6.—One of the most 
) imposing feats accomplished by Ossip 
ibrilowitsch since assuming the lead- 
ship of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
, was his reading of the “Eroica” 
mphony of Beethoven, as presented at 
adia Auditorium, on the evening of 
iday, Jan. 30. This Symphony, because 
its length and profundity, is not, as 
ule, as popular as the Fifth and some 
the others, but the demonstration of 
or which was accorded both conductor 
d orchestra was so vigorous and pro- 
longed that it finally brought the men to 
their feet to acknowledge it. Mr, Gabri- 
witsch’s reading of the Funeral March 


was vastly impressive, and his deft 
handling of the intricately involved pas- 
sages of the fourth movement was 
nothing short of marvelous. The 


“Eroica” will be remembered as one of 
the most successful of the Detroit Or- 
‘hestra’s performances. 

The second orchestral offering on the 
program was the Mendelssohn Overture, 
“Fingal’s Cave.” The interpretation of 
it was pervaded by an elusive, mysterious 
atmosphere, which was the completing 
detail of a superb tone-picture. The 
“Capriccio Espagnol” of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff elicited well-earned commendation 
for several individual players as well as 
for the band as a whole, and brought the 
program to a colorful and jubilant close. 
Florence Hinkle, a favorite of long 
standing in Detroit, made a most welcome 
reappearance as soloist, choosing for her 
opening number “Dove Sono,” from ‘Le 
Nozze di Figaro.”” Mme. Hinkle was in 
excellent voice, and delivered the Mozart 
aria with fine discrimination, winning 
salvos of cordial applause. But it was 
the familiar “Depuis le Jour” to which 
her audience looked forward most eager- 
ly, and they were not disappointed, for 
never has Mme. Hinkle given the number 


with more delicate phrasing, more ex- 
quisite tone or more poetic feeling. Her 
success was unqualified. 

This program was repeated on Satur- 
day afternoon. 


McCormack’s Recital 


A record audience greeted John Mc- 
Cormack at Arena Auditorium on Feb. 3, 
his only Michigan recital this season. 
Mr. McCormack has never done more fin- 
ished work in this city than he did on 
this occasion in an aria from Handel’s 
‘““Alceste”’ with which he opened the pro- 
gram. His rhythm, his phrasing and his 
enunciation were well-nigh perfect, and 
he was tumultuously applauded. His 
other numbers included César Franck’s 
“La Procession,” Tchaikovsky’s “No, 
Whom I Love,” “The Star,” by Saint- 
Saéns; a group of Irish folk-songs; 
“Thine Eyes Still Shined,” in which he 
shared honors with Edwin Schneider, the 
‘composer; Coleridge-Taylor’s “She Rested 
by the Broken Brook”; “Constancy,” by 
Arthur Foote, and Wilifrid Sanderson’s 
“T Shall Meet You.” Insistent demands 
brought encores such as “Mother Ma- 
chree” and “Roses of Picardy.” Lieut. 
Donald MacBeach, the assisting violin- 
ist, was enthusiastically greeted and was 
recalled for several encores after an ex- 
cellent performance. Edwin Schneider’s 
accompaniments are always a source of 
satisfaction to his audience, but his per- 
formance on Monday evening seemed 
even to surpass his previous achieve- 
ments in Detroit. 


May Peterson and Graveure 


One of the choicest musical treats of 
the current season was the concert given 
at Arcardia Auditorium on the evening 
of Feb. 4 by May Peterson, soprano, and 
Louis Graveure, the Belgian baritone. 
From the “Canzone” of Ciampi, with 
which Miss Peterson opened the program, 
to Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and Death,” 
with which Mr. Graveure closed it, the 
evening was one of great pleasure. 
Widor’s “Contemplation” was by far the 
outstanding number, delivered with a 
beautifully sustained legato and expert 
manipulation of tone. It is doubtful 
whether any song has been heard in Ar- 
cadia this year which has scored more 
heavily than did Branscombe’s “Just Be- 
fore the Lights Are Lit,” sung by Miss 


Peterson with so much charm and poetic 
feeling that her audience refused to be 
satisfied until it was repeated. A stun- 
ning La Forge song, a Russian folk-song 
arranged by Kurt Schindler and “Snow- 
flakes” by Mallinson, together with half 
a dozen encores, completed the soprano’s 
portion of the program. The work at the 
piano of Mr. Treharne, who played Mr. 
Graveure’s accompaniments, and of Gor- 
don Campbell, who accompanied Miss 
Peterson, was of a high order. 


Other Events 


The sixth morning concert of the Tues- 
day Musicale took place at the Hotel 
Statler on Feb. 4. The program was 
opened by Grace Emery, who played a 
Chopin Etude in C Minor and a Mac- 
Dowell Polonaise, followed by William 
Arms Fisher’s “I Hear a Cry,’”’ Bemberg’s 
“Snowing,” “Auld Daddy Darkness” by 
Sidney Homer and Bibb’s “A Rondel of 
Spring,” sung by Helen Kennedy. Janet 
Ives contributed three violin solos, a 
Poeme by Fibisch, the Cui “Orientale” 
and Bohm’s “Perpetual Motion,’ and Ada 
L. Gordon, pianist, played a Sibelius Ro- 
mance in D Flat and a Chopin Valse in 
E Minor. The program closed with 
Grieg’s “At the Cloister Gate,” sung by 
a double quartet composed of members 
of the club. Elizabeth Ruhlman, Mrs. 
Valentine S. Ives and Margaret Manne- 
bach acted as accompanists, 

Under the auspices of the Chamber 
Music Society, in conjunction with the 
Detroit Museum of Art, Thomas Whit- 
ney Surette delivered a highly interesting 
lecture on “Music as a Social Force” on 
Friday evening, Jan. 31, at the Art Mu- 
seum. 

Carl Formes, the New York baritone, 
is proving a decided attraction at the 
Madison Theater, where he is filling an 
engagement. M. McD. 





Oratorio and Symphony Societies to 
Hold Victory Celebration in New York 


The first musical celebration of the 
victory of the Allied forces and the 
United States will be held under the 
direction of Walter Damrosch by the 
combined Oratorio and Symphony So- 
cieties of New York on Friday evening, 
March 7; Thursday afternoon, March 
13, and Saturday evening, March 15. 
The program of March 7 will include 
numbers from Handel’s “Israel in 
Egypt,” the Dead March from “Saul,” 


in memory of our fallen soldiers, and 
“Lo, the Conquering Hero Comes” from 
“Judas Maccabeus.” <A “Peace Hymn 
of the Republic,” of which the words are 
by Dr. Henry van Dyke and the music 
by Walter Damrosch, will be sung by 
the chorus of the Oratorio Society and 
the audience. The music of March 13 
and 15 will consist of only two works 
by Beethoven, the Benedictus from his 
“Missa Solemnis” and the Ninth Sym- 
phony, with the choral finale, “Ode to 
Joy.” 


Maud Powell Captivates Audience in 
Huntington, Ind. 


HUNTINGTON, IND., Jan. 30.—A capac- 
ity audience greeted the appearance of 
Maud Powell, the violinist, at the Cen- 
tral Christian Church on Jan. 28, and 
spent a delightful evening listening to 
the enchanting music played by this fa- 
mous artist. Mme. Powell not only cap- 
tivated the people with her wonderful 
interpretations, but charmed with her 
pleasing personality. She was accom- 
panied by Axel Skjerne, who also played 
two excellent solo numbers and received 
an ovation. H. C. W. 





Well-Known Musicians Join in Giving 
Recital in San Diego 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Jan. 18.—The Am- 
phion Club, in its first “at home” recital 
yesterday, presented Florence Schinkel 
Gray, pianist, and Capt. C. E. Keeler, 
baritone, with Ethel Widener as accom- 
panist, at the Wednesday Club house. 
Mrs. Gray has long been known here as 
a musician of culture and broad musical 
knowledge, and her playing yesterday 
exemplified her artistry. Captain Kee- 
ler is stationed at the base hospital at 
Camp Kearny, and is already known to 
San Diego through his artistic singing. 


We Fe 


Mrs. Atwood Scores 


Songs 


At her New York recital at the Prin- 
cess Theater on Sunday evening, Feb. 2, 
Martha Atwood scored in two Vander- 
pool songs. These were “Little Sun- 
flower” and “The Heart Call.” The last 
named was heard for the first time on 
this occasion and was sung from manu- 
script. Mr. Vanderpool wrote it for 
Mrs. Atwood and has dedicated it to her. 


in Vanderpool 





| Russian and French Art Songs 


By H. E. Krehbiel 


twofold capacity—as a singer who 


the score of his color, and as an inter] 
of his people. 


Mr. Roland W. 


Hayes’s hearers 


the group of “‘spirituals’’ 
cf Russian art-song by 
French songs by 
songs (the first sung in F 
Harry Burleigh and 
Awake, Beloved,” from ‘‘Hiawatha’’). 
fact that the “‘spirituals’’ made the 
tional appeal to the audience 


and 
rench), by 


Massenet 


was quite 


Mr. Hayes put as much 
French songs. 


hearers alike. 
he did into the 
The negro 


high order was in evidence. Few 


as exquisitely as Mr. Hayes sang it. 


Negro ‘‘Spirituals’’ at Aeolian Hall 


Last night at Aeolian Hall, Roland W 
tenor, gave a concert in which he disclosed himself in a 


asked no 


. Hayes, 


yreter of the songs 


were 
people, who naturally were most powerfully moved by 
which he sang after examples 
Rachmaninoff and 
Fourdrain 
Campbell-Tipton, 
Coleridge-Taylor 


most 


the manner in which they were sung as to their 
musical contents addressed to the critical faculty of all 


‘spirituals’’ aside, as a vocal artist he was 
at his best in the dream song from “‘Manon,’’ in 
not only his beautiful voice but also vocal culture of a 
singers of 
years, M. Clément excepted, have sung the ecstatic bit 


tenor of fine and pure quality, peculiarly delightful in | 


| timbre when he sings mezza voce, and so admirably 
schooled in almost every respect.—N ’. Tribune 
| Jan, $1. 
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Negro Spirituals and Modern Songs Interpreted with Equal Art in New York Recital by 


ROLAND W. HAYES 





Therefore 


but also more 


Roland W. Hayes Recital 

Roland W. Hayes, a young American negro singe! 
who has been winning high renown in Western cities, 
delighted a large audience at Aeolian Hall last evening 

| with the power, emotion and excellent musical qualities 

| of his voice. His program included Tschaikowsky’s 

| ##NA hy,”’ sung with amazing skill and intelligence, num 
bers by Rachmaninoff, Massenet, Fourdrain, Campbell 
Tipton and Coleridge-Taylor, and a_ lovely 
Harry T. Burleigh, who also accompanied the soloist 
for these compositions. A group of “negro spirituals’’ 
and folk-songs arranged by Mr. Burleigh enhanced the 
success of the recital—N. Y. Morning Telegraph 

an. | 

| Jar ] | 

| 

| | 

NEGRO TENOR GIVES RECITAL 

| The negro already has given much to the music of 
America. He inspired some great composers like 


Dvorak with his folk music, and a 
gold is yet to be found in the 
when a negro 
sing not only the songs of his race in beautiful style 
modern and conventional music 
beauty of voice and great culture he should be welcomed 


by all true lovers of music. 
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Roland W. Hayes Gives Recital at Aeolian Hall 


Roland W. Hayes, who gave a song recital at Aeolian 
Hall made a great 


that well known composer Harry T. 


Roland Hayes in Plantation Songs | 


| 

Recalling the “Jubilee’’ singers, Roland Hayes, tenor, | last night, impression in songs by 

Roland W. 

| Aeolian Hall last evening. 

ored man who has scriously studied singing. 

He was heard last evening in songs by H. T. Burleigh, 

with the composer at the piano, Rachmaninoff, Tschai- 

kowsky and others. He paid tribute to the musical 

| talents of his own race not only in Mr. Burleigh’s good 

| songs but in the familiar and stirring “Onaway, Awake 

he | Beloved,’ from Coleridge-Taylor’s “‘Hiawatha.”’ 
Mr. Hayes has a good voice, which he uses 

technical skill. 

tations showed 


Hayes, tenor, gave a recital in ‘ 


Mr. Hayes is a young col- 


accompanied by Harry T. Burleigh at the piano, finished | song Burleigh, who has 


a formal début in Aeolian Hall last night with a num done so much with the so-called “negro spirituals” of 
ber of negro “spirituals’” or plantation songs, racy of the 
flavor of the old soil and old times. He is one of those 

| with natural voices, who have not lost in cultivation 
that rare gift of unctuous humor and pathos of his race 
The young man’s enunciation was remarkable, not least 
so in the dream from Massenet’s ‘‘Manon,” which 
sang in good French. There were other songs by Bur- 
leigh, and an air from the English “Hiawatha,” by Cole 


ridge-Taylor.—N. Y. Times, Jan. 31 


his race and is besides a song writer who stands on an 


equality with the best of his day. Mr. Hayes also sang 





that exquisite aria by the Afro-English composer Cole 


Awake, Beloved,’’ 


ridge-Taylor, “‘Onaway, and some 


French and Russian songs. 
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He is a highly cultured and 
His diction was good and his interpre sincere artist who should be heard on many future occa 
only intelligence but warmth of | sions.—N. Y. Herald, Jan. 31. 
feeling. —N. Y. Sun, Jan. 31, 1919 
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Chicago Musical College 
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Announces engagement of “Guest Teachers’’ 


LEOPOLD AUER PERCY GRAINGER 


(First Year) 


(Second Year) ; 
Most brilliant of present day Virtuost 


Master Violin Instructor of the world 


OSCAR SAENGER HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


(Third Year) (Second Year) 


aimee 


\ World renowned Teacher of Voice Famous Singer and Teacher of Voice 
\ 
\ 
CLARENCE EDD \ (Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon and Mr. Saenger 
will conduct Répertoire and Teachers’ Classes in ad- 


(First Year) 


VMMMC@C€CM]qwu 


dition to giving private lessons.) 











\ Well known Concert Organist and Teacher 

: 

SUMMER SESSION 
N 

(SIX WEEKS) 

\ | 
JUNE 30th to AUGUST Oth 

\ . 

) All the well known members of the faculty of 100 artist- 
hers will b l ive private i 7 

_ teachers will be present also to give private instruction. 
\ ee , 
Normal Training Classes for Teachers of Piano, 
\ i —* , 

Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art and Opera. 

SS ~ 

\ 

FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 

\ 


Professor Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon and Mr. Saenger have each 
consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who, after an open com- 
petitive examination, is found to possess the greatest gift for singing or playing. 
Free scholarship application blank on request. 


MMM 


ti 


Write for catalog or complete summer announcement. Engage lesson 
periods now. Many were unable to secure time last summer. 


CARL D. KINSEY, Vice-President and Manager. 
626 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


(Next to Blackstone Hotel) 
FELIX BOROWSKI, PRESIDENT 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, PRESIDENT EMERITUS | 
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NEW ORLEANS, Feb. 6.—At the sug- 
restion of Ben C. Casanas, president, 
he Association of Commerce of New 
Orleans is planning to make the famous 
Jackson Square and the surrounding 


buildings an historical and music center 
if the South. Jackson Square was 
known in the early days of New Orleans 
is the Place d’Armes. It was there that 
Gen. Andrew Jackson’ reviewed his 
troops and received expressions of grati- 
tude from citizens immediately ‘after the 
battle of New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815. The 
square is open toward the river except 
for a few freight sheds, which will be 
removed. On its other three sides are 
historic buildings. On the upper and 
lower sides are the famous Pontabla 
buildings, erected by the Baroness Pon- 
tabla; these are among the few remain- 


New Orleans Plans Music and 
Historic Center for the South 


Famous Old Square to Be Remodelled—Association of Com- 
merce Elaborating Project—Old French Opera-House 
Lends Color to Site Chosen 











ae 
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ing examples of the old Spanish archi- 
tecture. They are now let out at low 
rentals to tenants of various kinds. The 
other side of the square is flanked by the 
old St. Louis Cathedral and the Cabilda 
structures, one of which is now the State 
museum. 

Mr. Casanas plans to have the Pon- 
tabla buildings purchased and arranged 
for homes for historical and musical 


students. In general, the aim is to 
establish a music center and historical 
landmark. Details of the plan have not 


yet been worked out. 

At one time, New Orleans, with its 
famous French Opera, was regarded as 
the leading musical city of the country 
almost without exception. In the old 
opera-house, not far from Jackson 
Square, many operas were produced for 
the first time in America. 





Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe Com- 
plete Middle West Tour 


Amy Ellerman, New York contralto, 
was heard in two successful afternoon 
and evening concerts in Lakewood and 
Lakehurst, N. J., Jan. 21. Miss Eller- 
man and Calvin Coxe, tenor, have just 
completed a busy month of appearances 
covering Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and the Middle West. In Sioux 
City, Iowa, Mr. Coxe was heard in the 
“Messiah” at Morningside College, which 
engagement he accepted on one hour’s 
notice owing to the illness of the tenor 
who was to have sung. He won lauda- 
tory comment. Miss Ellerman sang at 
Stamford, Conn., Feb. 7, and she will be 
heard as soloist with the Sittig Trio at 
their concert scheduled for Feb. 2 in St. 





Paul’s Lutheran Evangelical Church, 

New York. 

Winnipeg Teachers to Urge School 
Credits System 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, Feb. 5.—A 


meeting of all music teachers of Winni- 
peg will be held shortly to discuss the 
school credit system and its adoption 
in Winnipeg. The meeting is called with 
a view to securing the support of all the 
teachers and to decide on a _ practical 
basis for examinations. The undoubted 
value of school credits has been admitted 
and it remains for the teachers to take 
concerted action regarding it. Out of 
the meeting it is expected that a com- 
mittee will be formed to interview the 
Manitoba government on the question. 
It is known that the music section of 
the new Board of Trade is planning a 
campaign in connection with the scheme. 





Heifetz Thrills Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 7.—Jascha Hei- 
fetz thrilled a great audience last night 
in Harmanus Bleecker Hall. His per- 
formance of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
was amazing. Then came a group, in- 
cluding Chopin’s Nocturne in D, a 
Brahms Dance and two Caprices of 
Paganini. André Benoist was the able 
pianist. 





MINNEAPOLIS DEBUT 
FULL OF PROMISE FOR 
MISS EDWARDS-BELL 











Daphne Edwards-Bell, American Pianist 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. Su 
Daphne Edwards-Bell, a young American 
pianist, gave a performance at the First 


Baptist Church on Wednesday evening 


which satisfied the most fastidious of 
critics and made as many friends and 
admirers for the previously unknown 
artist as the auditorium would hold. 
Her sincere and brilliant work won the 
unbiased, fairly disposed audience. 

An orchestra of forty players, under 
Victor Heinze as conductor, matched the 
ability of the pianist in Chopin’s E 
Minor Concerto and that of Schumann 
in A Minor. The result was musicianly, 
the pianist exhibiting force, marked 
rhythmic quality, powerful tone, a8 well 
as exceeding delicacy. An intellectual 


grasp of the Schumann-composition per- 
mitted an interesting view of its 
tent and reflected as well the interpre- 
tative quality of the player. Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture and some “Span- 
ish Dances,” by Moszkowski, played by 
the orchestra, completed the program. 
Daphne Edwards-Bell is an American, 
a resident of Oak Park, Ill. She has 
studied the piano and composition with 
Harold Nason of the Leschetizky School 
in Philadelphia, with Victor Heinze in 
Berlin and Chicago and with Hugo Kaun 
in Berlin. Aside from a widespread ac- 
quaintance in her home town, where she 
has made herself a familiar figure in 
clubs and drawing-rooms, the young art- 
ist made her début in Chicago with the 
Chicago Orchestra, under Conductor 
Stock.. Promise of a successful career 
seems justified by a natural gift, seri 
ous consideration, training and_ fine 
presence. P. xn G. Bi 


con- 





DETROIT FORCES IN TOLEDO 


Gabrilowitsch Orchestra Welcomed— 
Orpheus Club in Concert 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 7.—At last Toledo 
has heard the orchestra of her neighbor- 
ing city, Detroit, play under the baton 
of its new conductor, Ossip~ Gabrilo- 
witsch. The results he has attained in 
his first season are judged nothing short 
of marvelous and he must be counted 
among the greatest of this day’s conduc- 
tors. 

The program Monday evening consist- 
ed of the Symphony No. 1 in C Minor 
by Brahms, which opened the program; 
the Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in 
D Minor by Mozart, with Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch at the piano, and the tone poem, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” by Tchaikovsky. 

Thursday evening the Orpheus Club 
gave its concert in Scott High Audito- 
rium, the proceeds of which go for the 


benefit of the Belgium Reconstruction 
Fund. It was an all-club affair, with- 


out the usual outside artist. Incidental 
solos were given by Bruce Metcalf and 
EK. C. Frail, tenors; Russell Clevenger 
and Harry Turvey, baritones, and Frank 
Conrad, bass. A male quartet, consist- 
ing of Walter Flori and Reno Freeman, 
tenors, and Hugh MacPhie and Frank 
Conrad, basses, assisted. Walter EF. 
Ryder conducted and J. Harold Harder 
was the accompanist. dS. Ci. 


ROSENBLATT IN TORONTO 





Cantor Draws Capacity Audience— 


Eisteddfod Prizes Awarded 


TORONTO, CAN., Feb. 1.—On Tuesday 
evening Josef Rosenblatt, cantor, sang 
in recital at Massey Hall, where an in- 
teresting program was presented to a 
capacity audience. Max Fleischman, 
violinist, and Stuart Ross, pianist, as- 
sisted. 

Vera McLean, soloist at the St. James 
Square Presbyterian Church and one of 
Toronto’s leading contraltos, delighted a 
large audience at Heintzman Hall last 
Kriday. She was enthusiastically wel- 
comed. 

R. A. Stapells, for years baritone solo- 
ist at the Church of the Messiah and 
a strong supporter of the National Cho- 
rus, has been elected president of the 
Toronto Empire Club. 

Some excellent music was presented 
at the Welsh Eisteddfod in the Technical 
School last Saturday. The program was 
conducted by Llew Rees, director of mu- 
sic in the public schools, and the main 
contests were decided as follows: School 
choirs, first, Queen Victoria School; sec- 
ond, Western Avenue School; third, 
Carlton Street School. Baritone solo, 
James Lowe. Pianoforte solo, Mar- 
garet Smith; second, Mildred Nichols; 
third, Thelma Allen. Girls’ solo, Mar- 
jorie McKinnon. Boys’ solo, Rupert 
Summers. Violin contest, Wesley Sears. 
Children’s solo, Blodwen Hughes. 


WwW. Jd. &. 


Rachmaninoff Stirs Washington as Bos- 
ton Symphony Soloist 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—Rachma- 
ninoff, the pianist-composer, made a stir- 
ring appeal to Washington as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in its 
concert yesterday, and the fact that he 
chose his own Concerto No. 2 in C Minor 
was especially gratifying. There was 
spirit, brilliancy, a subtle pathos and 
clear technique in his execution that 
charmed and brought forth a storm of 
applause. The symphony was Brahms’s 
Second, which was given an artistic in- 
terpretation by Conductor Henri Rabaud. 
The other orchestral number was the 
Lalo Rhapsody. The orchestra was pre- 
ented by Mrs. Wilson Greene. 

W. Hz 














OF UNCOMMON INTEREST 





1. THE THREE KINGS (Canco de 
5 ONS Spee Ee 
A Catalonian Christmas Song (XV Century), 


After the choral version of the Rev. Lluis 
Romeu. 
For High Voice 
2. THE VIRGIN’S PLAINT (Cant de 
a: WORGER” cchveerveeeedesicene's ae 
From an old Spanish Mystery-Play. After 


the notation of Felip Pedrell. 
For Soprano 


Spanish Sacred and Secular Songs 


in Novel Settings by 


KURT SCHINDLER 


3. THE BIRDS PRAISE THE AD- 
VENT OF THE SAVIOUR (El : 
Cast Gon AGOGO ccsccneeevieseecens .60 

A Catalonian Christmas Carol (XV Century). 
After the choral version of Don Lluis Millet. 
For High Voice 





4. SERENADE DE MURCIA........ .60 
After original folk-themes. 
For Tenor For Baritone 
5. THE SILVERSMITH (EI! Pano)... 60 


Folk-dance of Murcia and Andalusia. 
For High Voice 





TEACHERS! 


New York office from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. 


SINGERS! 
Be sure to visit the Free Bureau of Musical Service conducted by Henrietta Straus at our 


PLAYERS! 




















OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont Street, Boston | 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York | 


Order of your local dealer 











J. C. de Mondonville (1711-1772). 


Mozart 


Cactl Burleigh, <. 6. cers 
Debussy-Hartmann 
Cecil Burleigh....... 


Leo Ornstein..... 
Percy Grainger. 
Wieniawski 





‘Now back from her 


VERA 


BARSTOW 


Will give her first 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


at AEOLIAN HALL, on 


war work in France’ 


Friday Evening, February 28th, 


PROGRAMME 


Miss Barstow is available this 
Spring and for next Season 


Management, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 





.. Sonata, No. 5 


Concerto, E flat major 


.Fairy Sailing 
..I11 pleure dans mon coeur 
-Ghost Dance 


.Melancholie 
.Sussux Christmas carol 
Scherzo Tarantelle 
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PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Her Triumph as “Mimi” in Boheme with the Bracale Opera Company in Havana last month: 
Repeats Notable Success as “Margarita” (Mefistofele) and “Marguerite” (Faust) 


LA BOHEME El Imparcial, Jan. 16, 1919. 


ar Edith Mason, the charming artist, the 

i kh pao ~<a 5 if fanciulla soave,’ whose soul is imbued 

tdith Mason is a vocz ) Ks : ee . : ay 
diamonds could sing their voice would with the dive mes ip me hee 2 = 

=. : : . and with the power of expressing all the 
be like her voice. Its accent 1s umique,  tenderest and deepest sensations, was an 
and her rh “4 pigs tng 5 enchanting Mimi, ingenuous and delicate, 

: lere 1S O Sil} S =E he aaa oe : 
efort in the emission of her tones, ae cr ae pig: po bey Fraiting : 
por gp ae Os: 30 a ea a nest, her sorrow was as the sigh of an 
and transparency. And more tha ; 
this, her ai is one of sentiment, angel. 
which is an extraordinary thing in a 
woman. The feminine voice appeals 
to the intellect rather than to the soul, 
but this is not so with her voice—the 
haunting sweetness of it captivates 
all who hear it. 

Her manners, so refined, so poetical, 
so stave, are also singular and dis- 
tinguish her from all others. In the 
role of Mimi she was perfection, a 
flower of languor and grace. 

She was the soul of the unforget- 
able Bohéme of last night. 


Diario de la Marina, Jan. 16, 1919. 

The theater was crowded, as was 
expected, with such a cast as that of 
Bohéme of last night, a cast of such 
valued artists as Edith Mason, Jose 
Palet, Pasquale Amato and Gaudio 
Mansueto. 

The interpretation resulted, as was 
hoped, in a magnificent triumph for 


Miss Mason interpreted to absolute 
perfection “Mi chiamano Mimi,” and 
was splendid in the duet with the 
tenor at the end of the first act, where 
the high C she sang was a note of ex- 
quisite beauty and of a silver quality. 
In the aria of the third act she was 
deeply moving and touched the heart 
by her sorrow and pathetic bravery 
in her ““Addio” to Rodolfo. 

Her acting was excellent through- 
out the role and she played the death 
scene with real dramatic intensity. 

This Bohéme must be repeated, and 
on account of the tremendous success 
of last night it is logical to hope for 
a second hearing. 

(This was the only opera given 
four times during the season.) 


La Nacion, Jan. 16, 1919. 

“Mimi” Mason was _ enchantingly 
ingenuous and graceful in the first 
two acts and in the last two, where 
the lyric comedy completely unfolds 
itself, she was exquisitely impassioned 
and sentimental. 

No one can help admiring the tal- 
ented Edith Mason, soprano of great 
variety of vocal colorings, on account 
of her precious vocal organ and the 
beautiful school of Italian art, which 
is the school of sentiment and charm- 
ing manner of musical phrasing. 
She possesses the “sacred fire” of 
the favored few divinely elected to 
Art. She was a Mimi adorable and 
perfect in every phase, 


Cuba, Jan. 16, 1919. 

Miss Mason excelled in the per- 
sonification of Mimi, singing the en- 
tire role in a splendid manner. She 
was justly appreciated and applauded. 


Si bass i 


FAUST 


La Nacion, Jan. 12, 1919. 

Edith Mason accomplished last night a presentation of the rdle of Mar- 
guerite that was delicately and finely drawn. From the recitative of the begin- 
ning of the “Jewel Song,” sung pianissimo, until the final high B natural with 
which the aria finishes she showed herself to be an artist of exquisite tempera- 
ment, singing with a perfect vocal placement and perfect pitch, of great elegance 
in phrasing, and with a perfect assimilation of the personage she represented. 
She acted with splendid mastery of the stage 

She is not an_artist because Providence has endowed her with great talents 
and faculties which a technical education has cultivated to the highest degree. 
No; she is an artist at every moment throughout the wonderful poem of Goethe, 
with the intimate knowledge of all the elements of that exquisite music, with her 
temperament which accords in the clearest conception of what beauty is in Art. 

Miss Mason was strongly dramatic in the Church and Prison scenes, and she 
was last night the most perfect personification of the ideal and romantic Mar- 
guerite. She was even interrupted by applause during the “Jewel Song,” and at 
the end of it every hand in the theater united in giving her an ovation which 
lasted for many minutes, 
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EDITH MASON AS ‘“‘MIMI”’ 


Il Mundo, Jan. 16, 1919. La Lucha, Jan. 16, 1919. 
Edith Mason, the young lyric so- 

prano, endowed with the enchanting 

voice, was the Mimi. The beautiful 


Edith Mason interpreted a_ delicious 
Mimi. The lovely soprano was applauded 
with great enthusiasm after she had sung diva sang Mimi for the first time in 
the aria of the first act with great senti- our capital. 
ment and expression. Singing with great sentiment, she 

She was admirable as well in the third created the genuine atmosphere of 
and fourth acts, “Sono andati,” which the rédle. In the aria “Mi chiamano 
she sang with the tenor in the last act, Mimi,” in the duet of the third act, 
brought her an ovation, and in the Death Scene of Mimi she 
was touchingly pathetic and sang with 
notes of purest sweetness and melody. 

Never before in Havana have four 
such artists sung together in such an 
ensemble, Edith Mason, Pasquale 
Amato, José Palet, Gaudio Mansueto 


MARGARITA in ‘‘MEFISTOFELE”’ 


La Lucha, Jan. 4, 1919. 

Edith Mason was an angelic Mar- 
garita in the opera of Mephistofele 
of Boito. This young artist possesses 
a voice of exquisite timbre and of 
great extension. Her work was mar- 
velous. 

El Mundo, Jan. 4, 1919 

Miss Mason sang her role in 
\Mephistofele magnificently last night. 
We have already greatly admired her 
in this role last season, and we al- 
ready have in our hearts a beautiful 
memory of her in this opera. 

La Nacion, Jan. 4, 1919. 


the artists of the Bracale company. soi. oreo 3232 =. Bas Edith Mason, the beautiful and tal- 


ented soprano, was an ideal Mar- 
garita. The exquisite timbre of her 
voice and her convincing manner of 
interpretation and expression were 
most important factors in the presen- 
tation, that was so splendid last night, 
of the wondrous Boitian, She re- 
vealed again her magnificent talent as 
a singer and as an actress. 
La Noche, Jan. 4, 199. 

Miss Mason rose to great heights 
in the interpretation of Margarita. 
The melodious voice of this charming 
young singer brings ecstacy to the 
hearer. 

El Imparcial, Jan. 4, 19109. 

Edith Mason, who last season also 
sang the Margarita in an irreproach 
able manner, has gained greatly in 
“aplomb.” Last year we all realized 
her marvelous intuition, but this year 
we realize that she interprets not only 
what is written, but she also portrays 
the most intimate and secret thoughts 
and feelings of the author and vibrates 
with the sentiment as well as with the 
exquisite music of her voice. 

Diario de la Marina, Jan. 4, 19109. 

Edith Mason was a splendid Mar- 
garita. In the Aria “L’altra notte” 
and in the duet with the tenor she re- 
ceived a great ovation. 

La Cuba, Jan. 4, 1910. 

Edith Mason was a Margarita 
worthy of the highest praise. She 
returned again to revive the impres- 
sion she made upon us last year, when 
she sang the same role of Boito’s 
magnificent opera. She was admir 
able at every moment, but where she 
completely subjugated the audience 
was in the aria ‘“‘Nennia,”’ which she 
sang in a pure, classic manner. She 
was most enthusiastically applauded. 





Diario de la Marina, Jan, 12, 1919. . 

Edith Mason, who is not only an excellent singer, but also an artist of 
splendid talent, interpreted with great brilliancy the role of Marguerite. 

Imparcial, Jan. 12, 1919. 

Edith Mason was the ideal Marguerite that we admired so deeply last season. 
She received great acclamations all during the opera, principally at the end of the 
“Tewel Song,” and at the close of the Trio in the last act, where she was thrill- 
ingly dramatic. 

Il Mundo, Jan. 12, 1919. . ; 

The Marguerite of Edith Mason was the most exact incarnation of the 
admirable creation of Goethe. The pubiic of Havana has already had the oppor- 
tunity of admiring the esteemed North American soprano in the other operas 
she has already interpreted. 

La Prensa, Jan, 12, 1919. 

Edith Mason sang as Edith Mason always sings—uniting perfection with 
sentiment. Last night, as always, she was the admirable singer. 

La Noche, Jan. 12, 1919. 

Miss Mason, the young artist endowed with the sweetest voice, incarnated 
the role of Marguerite, and she gave it all the necessary coloring. 

The “Jewel Song,” sung by the admired soprano with the greatest beauty was 
rewarded with an ovation that was justly merited. 
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-INCOLN CLUB GIVES 
“SHANEWIS” CONCERT 


nique Presentation of Cadman Opera— 
High School Musicians Unite 
in Admirable Program 


LINCOLN, NEB., Feb. 3.—The first per- 
ormance in concert form, it is believed, 
n the United States of Cadman’s opera, 
‘Shanewis,” was that given by active 
nembers of the Matinée Musicale before 

large audience of invited guests on 
‘riday evening. The concert, which was 
riven under the leadership of Mrs. Car- 
ie B. Raymond, was at the Temple The- 

ter. The principal parts were taken by 
Mrs. E. A. Schloss, Vera Augusta 
ipton, Maud Fenzer Gutzmer, Charles 
Bagley and James Reid; the chorus parts 
vere sung by a double quartet and all 
were accompanied by a string quartet 
and piano. 

The fourth faculty concert of the 
University School of Music was given in 
the school corridors on Monday evening 
by Thomas Allpress, violinist, assisted 
by the Allpress String Quartet. The 
‘oneert was largely attended. 

A charming musicale was given at 
the home of Governor and Mrs. McKel- 
vie in compliment to the hundred mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Legislative League 
on Wednesday afternoon by Maud Fen- 
der Gutzmer and Car] Beutel of the Wes- 
leyan Conservatory. 

The various musical organizations of 
the city High School gave their annual 
mid-year concert at the High School 
auditorium on Friday evening. The pro- 
gram was made up of numbers by the 
High School Band, the High School Or- 
chestra and the Glee Club. “The Mound 
suilders,” an American Indian cantata, 
was given by the High School Chorus 
and directed by H. O. Ferguson, super- 
visor, and a war pageant, Flavia Waters 
taking the part of America. 

The Lincoln Woman’s Club members 
were privileged to hear a unique musi- 
cale on Monday afternoon, when Grace 
Greenwood Gore gave a costume recital 


at the Temple Theater, in which Indian 
songs were given prominence. Leland 
Wood, violinist, assisted. During the 
past week Grace Bigelow Hopper, pian- 
ist, and Stacia Hoerner, contralto, gave 
an interesting recital at the same the- 
ater, under the Woman’s Club auspices. 
rm. Gs Be 


CONCERT AT DEAN ACADEMY 


Students and Instructors Give Program 
at Franklin, Mass. 


FRANKLIN, MAss., Feb. 5.—The eve- 
ning of Jan. 28 is one that will long be 
remembered by the students of Dean and 
the inhabitants of Franklin, Mass., who 
were able to gain admittance to the 
chapel. 

Edith L. Winn, the efficient violin in- 
structor at Dean, was in charge of the 
program. 

Assisted by Prof. J. Dudley Hall, in- 
structor of pianoforte and organ at 
Dean, and by Prof. Russell Davison, the 
former acting as conductor for the or- 
chestral numbers and the latter for the 
chorus numbers, Miss Winn presented 
a long and excellent program, on which 
choral, orchestral, vocal and other solo 
numbers figured. 

Dean Academy has felt quite honored 
in the last two years. Last season, 
through the kindness of Kingsbury Fos- 
ter, New York musical manager, also 
a graduate of Dean Academy, Dean had 
the pleasure of hearing a concert by 
Theo Karle, tenor, and had Raymond 
Simonds at the Peace concert this year. 
Dean Academy and Franklin inhabitants 
have had two real musical treats which 
will not soon be forgotten. 





Russian Symphony Orchestra Welcomed 
at Williamstown (Mass.) College 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, WILLIAMSTOWN, 
Mass., Feb. 6.—By special arrangement 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Mod- 
est Altschuler, conductor, appeared in 
Grace Hall yesterday afternoon. The 
orchestra program given was the fifth 
number of the Thompson concert course, 
taking the place of Mr. Salter’s weekly 
organ recital. 
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ence. “Grieg’”’ is going to be 
—Evenmg Post, Oct. 16, 1918. 


Oct. 16, 1918. 





NELLI GARDINI 


SOPRANO 


ACHIEVES A VERITABLE TRIUMPH IN 
Excellent Musical Taste and Phrasing 


What the New York Press said about Nelli 
Gardini’s Art and Interpretation: 


Miss Gardini, who has lived in Norway, showed 
the results of her study of these lyric pieces, ranging 
from the plaintive to the picturesque. 
right, too, she displayed an agreeable voice and pres- 
ence on the stage-—New York Times. 


Her medium of introducing these poems of melody 
is a rich, warm and well-trained soprano voice. She 
is a mistress of style, has commendable compass and a 
well-developed dramatic sense.—New York American. 

In a song recital last night at Aeolian Hall, devoted 
entirely to Grieg, Nelli Gardini made the most of the 
rhythmic and melodic variety in her songs.—Evening 
Globe. 

She does for Grieg’s songs what Percy Grainger 
does for his piano music—she reproduces their soul 
and spirit—New York Herald, Oct. 16, 1918. 


The rare beauty of the Grieg music was appreciated to the utmost by a sympathetic audi- 
‘the thing” this year, as a glance at current programmes shows. 


Nelli Gardini displayed a voice of considerable purity and charm of timbre. 
gence and the variety in her interpretations were particularly grateful—New York Tribune, 


Concert and Recital Tour Now Booking 


Jules Daiber, Exclusive Management, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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RECITAL OF GRIEG SONGS 
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Her intelli- 




















Beulah Beach, American Soprano 


Beulah Beach, New York soprano, 
scored in Puccini’s ““Bohéme” given by 
the Aborn Miniature Grand Opera Com- 
pany at the Aborn Theater, New York, 
Saturday, Feb. 1. Miss Beach won 
much praise in her portrayal of Mimi. 
Her appearances last season, when she 
received high praise for her vocal artis- 
try, included recitals in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Ocean Grove, Delaware Water 
Gap, culminating with the Lockport Fes- 
tival in Lockport, N. Y. 


Recital of Wachtmeister Compositions 
Given at National Arts Club 


A recital of compositions by Count 
Axel Raoul Wachtmeister was given re- 
cently at the National Arts Club in 
Gramercy Park, New York. The pro- 
gram included violin and piano numbers, 
“Allegro Moderato Andante,” “Fantasi- 
etta” and “Solgards Polska,” played by 
Lacy Coe and the composer; ‘Three 
Wild Swans,” “Maiden of Dreams,” “Ti- 
tania,” “Dream Song,’ “The Valley” 
and “Awake, My Beloved,” sung by Sam- 
uel Ljungkvist; “Autumn Mood,” “The 
Invisible Bride,” “Song Is so Old,” “Love 
in Autumn,” “My Heart Is Weary” and 
“Spring Song,” sung by Berta Reviere, 
and three recitations with piano accom- 
paniment, “The Famine,” “Before the 
Dawn” and “The Song of the Colors,” 
the words of which are adapted from the 
Hindu, were given by Ruth Boyd. There 
was a large audience and decided en- 
thusiasm was manifested for the splen- 
did work of the artists and for the com- 
positions. 





Brooklyn Charmed with Presentation of 
“Crispino e la Camare” 


The eighth opera of the Brooklyn 
series given by the Metropolitan forces 
at the Academy of Music on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 28, introduced the delight- 
ful comedy “Crispino e la Camare.” 
And in the smaller reaches of the Brook- 
lyn opera house the Ricci brothers’ col- 
laboration was given its fullest possi- 
bilities of humor and charm. Frieda 
Hempel, ever the consummate delineator 
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of comedy, was at her best, both vocally 
and histrionically, her limpid tones clear 
and unforced, and her gestures and poses 
fascinating. Antonio Scotti in the title 
role was the master artist. His interpre- 


tation of the role, with his individual 
touches and rare flashes of character in- 
sight, imbued the part with life and 


originality that rank high in artistic con- 
ceptions. Sophie Braslau as the Fairy 
furnished some of the most delightful 
singing of the evening. Thomas Chal- 
mers was the Fabricio, De Segurola the 
Mirabolano. The climax of the evening’s 
fun was reached when, with Scotti and 
De Segurola, Chalmers made the trio in 
the apothecary’s shop. Papi conducted 
brilliantly, and the chorus, cast and 
staging were the same as at the Metro- 
politan. A. T.. 3. 


Amparito Farrar and Jacobsen in Recital 


Amparito Farrar, soprano, and Sascha 
Jacobsen, violinist, in joint recital at 
the Regent Theater, Geneva, N. Y., Jan. 
26, elicited keen interest and great ap- 
plause. Miss Farrar’s introductory num- 
ber was the brilliant and popular Waltz 
Song from “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
among her other numbers were “The 
Floods of Spring,” two folk-songs, “I 
Know Where I Am Going” and “I Know 
My Love,” and two Spanish songs, “My 
Love Is a Muleteer” and “Clavelitos.” 
The closing number of the program was 
the well-known “Ave Maria,” sung by 
Miss Farrar with violin obbligato by 
Mr. Jacobson. 





Lucy Gates and Trio de Lutéce Charm 
San Diego Club Audience 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Jan. 29.—The Am- 
phion Club presented the Trio de Lutéce 
and Lucy Gates in a unique and pleas- 
ing program at the Isis Theater, Mon- 
day afternoon. The club, augmented by 
several hundred new members, filled the 
theater to overflowing. Miss Gates and 
the trio not only repeated several num- 
bers, but gave several charming encores. 
This was the trio’s first local appear- 
ance and it captivated its large audience. 

F. R. 





On the afternoon of Jan. 12 a musicale 
was given at the home of Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith Mann, at which her pupil, Alice 
Needles Lippincott, mezzo soprano, sang 
a program of Frederick W. Vanderpool’s 
songs, with the composer at the piano. 
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CICCOLINI 






























































ITALIAN TENOR 


CHICAGO OPERA ASS’N (1918-1919) 


Opens Season in Traviata with Galli-Curci 


SCORES GREAT SUCCESS 


CHICAGO CRITICS UNANIMOUS IN THEIR PRAISE 
“ONE*OF THE BIG FINDS OF THE SEASON” 


TRAVIAJTA—OPENING NIGHT (as “Alfredo”) 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE—What Frederick Donaghey says: 


“CICCOLINI IS A SINGER WITH CH. LRM AND THE GO OF YOUTH!” 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN—What Herman Devries says: 
“CICCOLINI IS A VERY CLEVER AND A DIGNIFIED YOUNG ARTIST.” 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER—What Henriette Weber says: 
“A TREMENDOUS HIT WAS MADE BY GUIDO CICCOLINI.” 
CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL—What Edward C. Moore says: 
“CICCOLINI PROVES GENUINE FIND.” 
THE DAILY NEWS—What Maurice Rosenfeld says: 
“CICCOLINO POSSESSED OF HIGH 
QUALITY.” 
CHICAGO EVENING POST—What Karleton Hackett says: 
“CICCOLINI MAKES FINE IMPRESSION?” 


LA BOHEME (as “Rodolfo’’) 


CHICAGO EVENING POST, Karleton Hackett: 
“Ciccolini was a sympathetic lover and 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, Herman Devries: 


TENOR VOICE OF VERY FINE 


sang the music with pleasing tone.” 


“CICCOLINU’S best work. In the last act sounded a note of emotion that rang true 
and convincing.” 
CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER, Henriette Weber: 

“Ciccolini sang Rodolpho excellently. lle looked the part to perfection. 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, Maurice Rosenfeld: 

“Ciccolinsas Rodolpho gave in this role the best example of his operatic gifts.” 
CHICAGO EVENING JOURNAL, Edward C. Moore: 

“Ciccolini as Rodolfo in Boheme sang excellently.” 

BARBER OF SEVILLE, (as “Almaviva’’) 

CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, Frederick Donaghey: 

‘The comely Ciccolini was Almaviva for the first time and went along nicely.’ 
CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, Edward C. Moore: 

“Ciccolini goes through difhcult parts of Count Almaviva nobly.” 
CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER, Henriette Weber: 

“Ciccolini sang with increasing satisfaction and added another step in the way of 
artistic .progress.”’ 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, Herman Devries: 

“Ciccolini in the difficult part of Almaviva was at ease, both vocally and _ histrion- 


ically.” 
CHICAGO EVENING POST, Karleton Hackett: 
“Ciccolini swam valiantly through those on rushing surges of roulades.’ 


RIGOLETTO (as “The Duke’) 

CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER, Henriette Weber: 

“CICCOLINI LOOKED WELL AS THE 
ING EFFECT.” 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, Maurice Rosenfeld: 

“CICCOLINI’S DUKE was pictorially a very pleasant one 
ceived, and his ‘La donna e mobile’ called for a burst of 
CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, Edward C. Moore: 

“It was predicted in the first performance of the 


DUKE AND SANG WITH PLEAS- 


and well 


applause.” 


vocally con- 


season that Ciccolini would be the 


‘best lyric tenor in the history of the company. He is.” 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, Herman Devries: 
“Ciccolini was a very good duke and more 

CHICAGO EVENING POST, Karleton Hackett: 
“CICCOLINI AS THE DUKE DID WELL, 


TOSCA (as “Cavaradossi”) IN ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MINNEAPOLIS DAILY NEWS: 
“Ciccolini as Cavaradossi is a singer with a beautiful quality of voice. 
artist.” 
MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL: 
“Ciccolini has an easy, natural stage manner, 
well as to the vocal demands of his role.” 
THE ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS: 
“There is all the charm of 
colini’s Mario.” 
MINNEAPOLIS EVENING TRIBUNE: 
“Ciccolini brought to the role of 
liquid quality.” 
ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS: 
“Ciccolini as Mario has one of those Italian voices of remarkably beautiful and sym- 
pathetic quality.” 


than excellent.”’ 


and his voice is of pleasing quality.” 


He is a fine 


and was adequate to the histrionic as 


youthful fervor and youthful freshness of voice in Cic- 


Mario a voice of youthful freshness and lovely 





Photo by Daguerre 


Ciccolini as Alfredo in Traviata 


FRIDAY MORNING MUSICAL AT BILTMORE, 
NEW YORK 


THE MORNING TELEGRAPH: - 
“Ciccolini, Italian tenor, sang the Puccini, 


Debussy and Massenet music with a freshness 
of voice and a freedom of song that electrified 
his hearers.” 

NEW YORK HERALD: 

“Ciccolini, in excellent voice, gained en- 
thusiastic applause by his admirable singing 
of Rodolfo’s Narrative.” 

THE EVENING WORLD: 

“Ciccolini was at his best in Rodolfo’s 

narrative from ‘La Bohéme.’ ” 
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R. E. JOHNSTON and P. LONGONE, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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If Supremacy 


means anything to 
you, the name 
Maud Powell 
should be on the 
tip of your tongue 


and the top of your 
list for 1919-1920. 
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| W. K. STEINER BEGINS 
RECITALS AT CHURCH 
IN EDGEWOOD, PA. 








W. K. Steiner, Musical Director of the 
Temple Rodef Shalom, Pittsburgh 


EDGEWOOD, Pa., Feb. 5.—The com- 
munity spirit is very strong in Edge- 
wood, one of the most prosperous sub- 
urbs of Pittsburgh. The activities of 
the newly enlarged Presbyterian Church 
are manifold and the endeavor is being 
promoted along non-sectarian lines as 
much as _ possible. 

This church has recently installed a 
four-manual organ. The case work com- 
pares favorably with the best to be found 
in European cathedrals. As a partial 
testimonial of appreciation for the gen- 
erous support accorded this church by 
non-members, the music committee has 
inaugurated a series of free organ re- 
citals to be given the last Monday of 
each month until June. W. K. Steiner, 
the musical director of Temple Rodef 
Shalom of Pittsburgh was invited to 
open the series on Jan. 27. 

Unusually keen attertion and spon- 
taneous enthusiasm was given by the 
large audience to every item of the pro- 
gram, which proved especially gratify- 
ing to the sponsors of this laudable un- 
dertaking, which is an assured success. 
More than half the numbers played were 
drawn from American composers. 


Rosita Rénard Gives Stirring Recital in 
Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, MICH., Jan. 29.—A 
piano program which stirred the deepest 
interest and enthusiasm was given before 
the St. Cecelia Society last evening by 
Rosita Rénard, celebrated Chilean pian- 
ist. The program was made up of Bee- 
thoven, Chopin and Liszt numbers, and 
Miss Rénard gave much satisfaction in 
each group. She reached her most splen- 
did heights in the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 
53. The Chopin group was played with 
restraint, delicacy and poetic insight. 
The audience showed tremendous enthu- 


siam and demanded many encores. 
E. H. 


French Band and Heifetz in Erie 


Erik, Pa., Feb. 4.—The French Army 
Band, on its tour for the French war 
relief benefit, appeared here under the 
local management of S. Gwendolyn Leo. 
Three performances were given and all 
were well attended. Jascha Heifetz ap- 
peared as the opening attraction of the 
artist concert series, arranged by Mrs. 
Eva McCoy, assembling an audience that 
broke all Erie records for size. The 
house was entirely sold out many days 
before the concert took place. As in 
other cities, the young violinist held the 
huge crowd spellbound by his art. André 
Benoist provided admirable accompani- 
ments. E. M. 


‘ 


Barakian and Kathryn Platt 
Gunn in Joint Recital 


- Lusinn Barakian, Armenian soprano, 
and Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, were 
heard in joint recital at the studio of 
Florence McMillan, New York coach and 
accompanist, Monday evening, Feb. 3. 
Miss Barakian sang charmingly Miss 
Gunn revealed her exceptional gifts in 
her interpretations. Miss McMillan pro- 
vided sterling accompaniments. 


Lusinn 


BOSTON PLANNING 
GREAT CELEBRATION 


Eminent Conductors to Lead Cho- 
rus of 1,000—Festival Will 
Be International 


Boston, MaAss., Feb. 6.—A _ notable 
landmark in the history of community 
music in Boston will undoubtedly be 
reached this month when the three events 
of the International Music Festival take 
place. The internationalism of the fes- 
tival consists not merely in the perform- 
ance of music of various nations, but in 
the performers themselves being drawn 
from at least twenty-four nationalities. 

The International Music Festival and 
Peace Celebration will be given under 
the auspices of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce in co-operation with the War 
Camp Community Service. On account 
of the great length and variety of the 
program it has been decided to give three 
different programs instead of presenting 
the same program at each event. The 
dates are the evening of Feb. 21 and the 
afternoon and evening of Feb. 22. The 
scene of the Festival will be Mechanics’ 
Hall, which seats about 5500 people and 
is the only auditorium large enough for 
a performance in which 1500 people will 
take part. There will be a chorus of 
1000, an orchestra of seventy-five and 
numerous smaller groups of folk-singers 
and dancers. 

The Festival has certain definite pur- 
poses: first, to help provide funds for 
assisting soldiers and sailors to find civil 
employment; secondly, to stimulate an 
appreciation of the contributions which 
the foreign-born peoples are making to 
our civic and social advancement; and to 
bring together in a fitting celebration of 
victory and peace the representatives of 
all the elements in the community which 
affected Boston’s contribution to the war. 

The musical director of the Festival is 
Alfred Hallam, director of music in the 
Boston War Camp Community Service 
and well known throughout the country 
as a director of oratorios and music fes- 
tivals. Mr. Hallam has discovered chor- 
uses and other musical organizations 
among the people from Armenia, As- 
syria, Albania, Alsace-Lorraine, China, 


Greece, Hungary, Lithuania, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Sweden and_ the 
Ukraine. Of course Belgium, France, 


Italy and Russia will also be represented 
in the Festival. 

The people’s chorus of 1000 voices will 
include not only individual singers from 
the choral societies of Boston, but also 
groups from the large city stores. 

The orchestra, of more than seventy- 
five pieces, will be conducted by Mr. 
Hallam and by prominent conductors 
from Boston and other cities. True to 
the community spirit, Mr. Hallam has 
not only arranged that each foreign 
group shall be directed by its own leader, 
but he has also requested all the Boston 
conductors to share in the work. Georges 
Longy, George W. Chadwick, Wallace 
Goodrich, Frederick Converse and Henry 
Ik, Gilbert at once responded to his ap- 
peal. Out-of-town conductors who have 
volunteered are Percy Grainger and 
Henry Hadley, whose new “Memorial 
Hymn to Theodore Roosevelt” is among 
the numbers to be presented. In addi- 
tion to the chorus, orchestra and national 
groups, many widely known soloists will 
contribute their services. The list will 
include Marcella Craft, soprano; Aurore 
La Croix, pianist; Maurice Dambois, 
‘cellist; Helen Stanley and Yvonne de 
Tréville, sopranos, and other artists. 
Wallace Goodrich will direct the orches- 
tra for all the arias. C. BR. 





Elsa Gray Steinert and Earle Tucker- 
man Sing for Captain Yoder 


In honor of Capt. Thomas M. Yoder 
a musicale was given at the New York 
studio of Arthur Leonard on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 30. The singers who ap- 
peared were Elsa Gray Steinert, so- 
prano, and Earle Tuckerman, baritone. 
Mr. Tuckerman sang artistically Pur- 
cell’s “Passing By” and Haydn’s “She 
Never Told Her Love,” Branscombe’s 
“Hail, Ye Time of Holiedayes,” Florence 
Turner-Maley’s “Lass o’ Mine” and Mor- 
gan’s “Robin Goodfellow,” and was ap- 
plauded with fervor. In Courtland 
Palmer’s “Song of the Nile,” Seiler’s 
“Butterflies,” Gilberté’s “Ah! Love but 
a Day” and Ward-Stephens’s “Summer- 
time” Miss Steinert was heard to ad- 
vantage and given a warm welcome. Mr, 
Leonard was the able accompanist. 
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ON THE GREAT WAR AND THE COMPOSER 


“This is the chance for the American composer!” 

It is too early yet for optimism as regards the influ- 
ence the European war shall have on the composing of 
new music. “We who are about to die, salute you!” 
cried the legions to us, as they offered their youth, their 
strength and their manhood on the war-altar. We can- 
not yet find it possible calmly to calculate just how 
excellent the effect of all this blood and agony might be 
on symphony or on opera. 

If it might but be, that back of the horror someone 
could see the hovering angel of good, and show her to 
us! When we look at the decades that must elapse 
before life to our European brothers and sisters can ever 
be the same as it was before, how can we endure the 
thought of their future? It does not cheer us to reflect 
that Beethoven wrote symphonies during the Napoleonic 
wars; that Verdi composed operas while Italy struggled 
for her freedom. A dying soldier kissed a French baby 
good-bye because his own was so far away. One won- 
ders whether a composer could possibly hold his tears 
back long enough to consider just what motifs, what 
nuances, what instrumental coloring could bring out 
that picture. And still it is true that heartbreak has for 
centuries been set to music, and that for all time the 
artist has made his own heart-throbs furnish him for 
material. 

What did the poor man say in Hard Times? “It’s all 
a muddle.” 

Someone wrote recently, in reference to the remark 
of a famous architect whose distress of mind about the 
destruction of a cathedral overweighed his concern for 
the desolation of a country: “All artists are cold-blooded 
hogs.” Perhaps he might have described that one artist 
correctly; but one may not apply the term to all. It is 
just because their blood flows warmly in their veins 
that they cannot yet, any one among them, turn aside 
from torture to technique. The thing lies too near. 
Even here in America, where most of us have shed more 
coupons than tears, where one in a hundred thousand 
has lost a son where our European allies have lost 
father, son and brother—we cannot set this overwhelm- 
ing agony yet to music. 

By-and-by, when the shriek of the desolated mother 
rings not too sharply in our mind’s ears, perhaps some 
one may arise who can write that heroic symphony or 


that wonderful opera, in which the basis for our es- 
thetic enjoyment shall be what these others have 


endured. But not now—and not soon. 





XAVIER LEROUX 
Americans paid scant attention to Xavier Henri 
Napoleon Leroux until a fortnight or so past. Then, 
but a few days after two of his operas had been pre- 
sented here, he dies and music-lovers are mildly moved. 


The event is sad, but one is not overwhelmed by a 
sense of tragedy. The pity of it is respectful rather 
than poignant. Leroux was one of the unnumbered 
little. His passing leaves no aching void in the domain 
of music. He would probably have evoked even less 
than the notice that he got had not the Metropolitan 
been kind to his “Reine Fiammette” and the Chicago 
company to his “Chemineau.” 

Leroux was a Paris Conservatoire graduate and a 
prize pupil. He carried off a second accessit for piano, 
a first prize for harmony, first and second prizes for 
counterpoint and first and second Prix de Rome. None 
of these things really means much. As many obscure 
mediocrities win them as geniuses—sometimes more. 
Leroux was a mediocrity, though not an obscure one. 
He wrote five operas, much incidental music for plays, 
songs, “lyric scenes,” church music, motets, orchestral 
works. Of the lot little beyond his song, “Le Nil,” 
reached America until the two operas of the past few 
weeks. It might have been better for his reputation 
if these had not come at all. A pupil of Dubois and 
Massenet, Leroux absorbed the poor qualities of his 
masters and few of their good ones. On his own be- 
half he had nothing to say. “Fiammette” and “Le 
Chemineau,” good plays made into indifferent operas, 
revealed him as among the creatively impotent. He 
oscillated between sugar and drabness. The course of 
modernism left him untouched. His student prizes for 
counterpoint take on a lucus a non lucendo aspect in 
the face of the persistent and tiresome homophony of 
the two operas we have come to know. A feeble melo- 
dist, a correct and academic harmonist, but not a seeker 
in the dream-world of chords, a conventional orches- 
trator and devoid of the large dramatic sweep or force 
of cogent design, Leroux contributed little or nothing 
to the onward movement of music. He spoke with a 
still, small voice what others had said far more per- 
suasively. He epitomized the tragedy of the small mind 
and the small soul. His death receives the meed of 
sober respect. But it does not raise a ripple on the 
musical surfaces. 





WANTED—MAURICE RENAUD 


Maurice Renaud is reported to be singing in Lyons. 
Naturally sweeping success crowns his every achieve- 
ment. Paris, too, has enjoyed his supreme, his unap- 
proachable art within the past twelvemonth. The war 
is over and Renaud, full of military honors has—praise 
be to heaven—escaped unscathed, though the posts of 
danger were his most accustomed residence. His vocal 
equipment has not been impaired, his art—if that be 
possible—has broadened and deepened. 

But why is not Renaud in America and why do we 
hear no rumor of his present return? Surely this, if 
ever, is the psychological moment for his advent. We 
are in the midst of a French artistic étalage. French 
conductors, French singers, French pianists and violin- 
ists, French operas, are upon us, not as single spies 
but in battalions. We are just now soulmates of 
France and show ourselves complaisant toward every- 
thing she sends. Much of it is very, very good, and 
some other of it is not at all very good. Does it not 
seem the triumph of absurdity, then, that the noblest 
vocal F'renchman of them all, the artist who epitomizes 
all the rarest and most gracious in the esthétique ot 
France, a baritone blessed among baritones of the 
earth, should be frittering away irrevocable months in 
provincial opera houses? Surely Maurice Renaud sing- 
ing and acting before American audiences would be 
worth a thousand times more to the cause of France 
than all the “Reine Fiammettes,”’ “Gismondas” and 
“Chemineaus” ever written. If our native opera com- 
panies cannot or will not purvey him to us cannot the 
vigilant and solicitous French Government be induced 
to engineer something? Surely it must realize with 
what puissance Renaud would preach the cause of 
France. We need him sorely and his services are avail- 
able. Then why cannot we have him? 








TO OUR ADVERTISERS 


During the last four years, that is, during the 
war period, the cost of producing periodicals has 
virtually doubled. During this period, while some 
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Two Stars in One Household 


“Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere” 
what we are often told, but the two pictured above seem 
to do so extremely well. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, the 
pianist, who is shown with her husband, Leopold Stokow 
ski, leader of the. Philadelphia Orchestra, plays the 
Brahms Concerto with that organization at their Car 
negie Hall concert, and then shines in solitary glory a! 
A£olian Hall a few weeks later. 


Harrold—The nineteen-year-old daughter of Orvill: 
Harrold, the tenor, made her first appearance on an)\ 
stage on the opening night of “Robin Hood,” in th: 
chorus. Her father, on that occasion, sung the title rdéle 


Hofmann—When the great pianist was asked, at a 
recent interview, what his idea was as to the theory of 
music and color relation, he said: “The relation between 
color and music is something like the relation betwee: 
shoes and horseradish. It hasn’t been found yet.” 


McCormack—tThe popular Irish singer has been one 
of the greatest single donors to war charities. Since 
September, 1917, he has given altogether $450,000 from 
his personal funds and concert receipts. Nor does this 
include his appearances on battleships, at camps, or in 
hospitals. 


Tuckerman—At his recent appearance as soloist with 
the Singers’ Club of New York, Earle Tuckerman, the 
New York baritone, sang with notable effect, in memory, 
of Colonel Roosevelt, Sidney Homer’s beautiful setting 
of Stevenson’s “Requiem,” which includes the appropri 
ate line, “And the hunter home from the hill.” 


Edison—F or the first time, the voice of Thomas A 
Edison has been recorded on one of the disks that have 
preserved the notes of the world’s greatest singers. His 
record will be on the reverse side of those containing 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” and the Allied anthems. I: 
is a talk on the debt of the United States to the nations 
with whom we fought. 


Hamlin—George Hamlin, the American tenor, ad 
mired Ex-President Roosevelt greatly, and now recalls 
with pride a private recital that he gave for Mr. Roose 
velt during the latter’s last term at the White House. A 
splendid autographed photograph of the dead leader, 
recording the event, now stands in Mr. Hamlin’s studi 
at Lake Placid. 


O’Sullivan—Says the New York Herald, with a cer 
tain point: “When an Irishman talks about French opera 
to an American in an opera-house managed by an Ital 
ian, he can be relied upon to express a cosmopolitan 
opinion.” John O’Sullivan, the new tenor of the Chicago 
company, has done more than talk cosmopolitanism. He 
started before the war to sing Wagnerian roles in Paris 
later switched to Italian opera. Now he specializes in 
French roles. 


Fitziu—When she last sang Jsabeau in Chicago 
Anna Fitziu rode a horse whose whole training had bee) 
in the circus. “When I mounted,” she laughed, “th: 
pretty white animal began to paw the ground and kic! 
up his heels, thinking it was time for his trick to start 
I thought for a minute I was going to be thrown, whic! 
would have been very embarrassing, for Lady Godiv: 
surely has a right to a gentle steed after all her othe: 
troubles.” 


Page—N. Clifford Page, the New York composer 
wrote the incidental music for the first production 0! 


Charles B. Fernald’s play, “The Cat and the Cherub.” 


Some of the original Chinese themes Mr. Page borrowe: 
from Edgar Stillman Kelley, who had got them for hi: 
“Aladdin” Suite. Mr. Page also wrote the incidenta 
music for the Fernald Japanese play, “The Moonligh' 
Blossom, and conducted the London orchestra at its pro 
duction. 


Fevrier—Henri Fevrier, composer of “Monna Vanna’ 
and “Gismonda,” has set to music a poem by Charle: 
Peguy, who was killed in the first Marne battle. “Au» 
Morts Pour la Patrie” is the title, and “Happy ar 
those who die for their land” is the recurring thought 


It was arranged by the French Government that on a 


certain day in January all the school children of 35,00! 
communities in France sing the song, at the same hou! 


.as a tribute to the glorious dead. Emma Roberts intro 


duced the song in New York recently. 
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, MERICA having been duly trans- 

, \ formed into a Sahara by our prohi- 
tionists, the wicked friends of the 
nber and’ red fluids are preparing to 
ld watch-night services in New York 
commemorate the official death of good 
eer. 

Nothing more appropriate for such a 

smal occasion could be found than a 
vala opera performance. Of course, the 
yperas must be judiciously selected for 
the Great Dry Celebration. Perhaps 
these operas would answer the purpose: 
“Lodoletta,” “Isabeau,” “La Reine 
iammette,” “Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
and “Suor Angelica.” If these operas 
are not sufficiently sec the desert scene 
of “Thais” could be thrown in for good 
measure. 

It goes without saying that with the 
arrival of National Prohibition all ref- 
erence to wine should be strictly pro- 
hibited in our operatic houses. The fol- 
lowing operas will have to be prohibited, 
for each of them makes some pleasant 
allusion to the Vile Stuff: “Boheme,” 
“Faust,” “Cavalleria,” “Traviata,” “Don 
Giovanni,” “Boris Godounoff,” ‘“Mar- 
tha,” “Falstaff,” “L’Elisir d’Amore” and 
“Parsifal”—to mention only a few at 


random. 
* * & 


For Our Intelligent Congress 


In looking over the new taxation bill 
we find that several items have been 
carelessly overlooked by our Congress- 
men. Therefore, we propose a tax on: 

Teachers’ advertisements which state 
that “a limited number of pupils will 
be accepted.” 

All references to “The Old Italian Bel 
Canto Method.” 

Notoriety seekers who cackle “pro- 
German!” when musicians defend Wag- 
ner and other masters from their vicious 


at tacks. 
a K aK 


A Guileless Victim Complains 


We find the following letter in the 
New York Times: 


lo the Editor of The New York Times: 
How can one be a music lover and yet a 
They were all such refined music lovers in 
my section in the parquet at Carnegie Hall 
Saturday evening, at the symphony concert. 
Noble strains ought to bring out the best in 
human nature. Yet, when, on leaving, I 
dropped my opera glasses, valuable to me on 
count of associations (first Parsifal per- 
formance in New York, Ober-Ammergau, 
1410, ete.) someone among these nice people 
picked them up and took them home. 
A VICTIM 
New York, Feb. 2, 1919. 
“Victim,” know 


Lordy, when you 
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FIRMUS 


will know that they’re liable to do any 
mischief, from climbing over your per- 
son to disturbing the whole perform- 
ance—particularly if they occupy par- 
quet seats in the Metropolitan. 

* aK * 


Composers as Seen in the H. S. 
[Thank You, Philip Gordon] 


Excerpts from recent high school test 
papers: 

“Schumann ran up and down the scale 
and had syncopations.” 

“Chopin developed the use of the 
peddle.” 

“There is much sorrowniss’ and 
patheticness in Schubert’s music.” 

* ok * 


The Press-Agent’s Creed 
{Thank You, C. P.] 

I believe in the Power of Publicity. 

And in Advertising by all means and 
then some; and in telling if not the whole 
truth, a whole lot more than the truth. 

Also I believe in playing the Interest 
Humana stop to the bitter end; and the 
Vox Populi from there on. 

I believe that one story in the press 
is worth three that the editor thinks 
he may use next week; and that a pair 
of snapshots pulling the lovely home life 
beats four of the kind that merely look 
pleasant. 

And I believe in the fathomless credul- 
ity of the public; the infinite vanity of 
the artist; in the loss of jewels if neces- 
sary; in the good handling of “It is 
rumored” and the strength of “It may 
interest you to know’; in the means of 
bluff and in the hope of no one’s call- 
ing it. 

* * + 


Downtrodden Belgium 


{Discovered by Mrs. Miriam Reynolds in the 
Rome, Ga., Tribune-Herald | 


M. Collignon is said to be the master 
brass baritone of Belgium. 
4 * * 
Another orchestra organized in New 
York. No, yeu are right, the conduc- 
tor is not an American. 


HENSCHEL’S REMINISCENCES 


First Leader of Boston Orchestra Had 
Opposition from Newspapers 

In Sir George Henschel’s ‘‘Musings 
and Memories of a Musician” some inter- 
esting episodes are told of the author’s 
career as the first conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. “Landing in 
New York,” says the New Music Re- 

















these “refined music-lovers” better you view, “he discovered Henry Ward 
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AMERICAN MUSICIANS DANIELS 











\J ABEL WHEELER DANIELS, com- 
AYt poser, was born in Swampscott, 
Mass., Nov. 27, 1878. Educated at the 
Girls’ Latin School and went to Rad- 


cliffe, graduating 
in 1900. While 
in college wrote 
two operettas for 
women’s __isvoices, 
and was leader of 
the Glee Club. 
After leaving 
college took up 
study of compo- 
sition with 
George W. Chad- 
wick and _ later 
spent a year in 
Munich under 
Ludwig Thuille. 
On her’ return 
from abroad 
wrote a book, 
An American Girl in Munich.” In 
911 she was awarded two prizes from 








Photo by Bachrach 


Mabel Daniels 











the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, one for “Villa of Dreams” and 
one for her two-part songs for women’s 
voices with accompaniments for two vio- 
lins and piano, “Eastern Song” and “The 
Voice of My Beloved.” Among her com- 
positions are “The Desolate City,” for 
baritone and orchestra, first produced at 
the MacDowell Festival, 1913, and which 
she later conducted at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition; other works include 
a choral orchestral suite; sonata for 
violin and piano; cycle, “In Spring- 
time”; duets, songs, “Peace with a 
Sword,” for chorus and orchestra, first 
produced by the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, February, 1918. Recently won 
competition offered by Girl Scouts 
through Musical Alliance for marching 
song, “On the Trail.” For some years 
was director of music at Simmons Col- 
lege, and is president of the Radcliffe 
Musical Association; also belongs to 
Authors’, College and Vincent clubs. 
Makes her present home in Brookline, 
Mass. 
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aA of the Steinway! It stirs thoughts of 
WA 

ane the long-ago years when, even as now, 
WW ; 

Ay the songs of the heart were enriched by 
Aad its exquisite tones. 

WAA 

YK) Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Wi Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a 
ni family, the Steinway which grandmother 
Asp played is today a cherished possession— its 
NY durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 
At 

Wy} . ° ~ ° e e 

Ny Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
ne daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
For the noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more 
NY appropriate. Consider, too, that this marvel- 
AAs ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 
NY moderate price. 

Ni Illustrated literature, describing the various 
Wy styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
YA with prices and name cf the Steinway dealer 
YV¥ nearest you. 


l.ouisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 
W. Va., and represented by 
the world. 





own fellow 
Thallon, 


Beecher’s Church and his 
classmate at Leipsic, Robert 
then the organist at the church. The 
memories lead to this statement: ‘The 
music in American churches, often, I 
am bound with great regret to say, 
rather secular and unworthy, is gen- 
erally supplied by a vocal soio-quartet, 
supported by the organ.’ Returning to 
England after this trip, Sir George again 
visited the United States to marry Miss 
Lillian Bailey. Happening to conduct 
his concert overture at a concert of the 
Harvard Musical Association, he im- 
pressed Major Higginson, who impul- 
sively declared that he was the very man 
to conduct the Symphony Orchestra that 
he purposed to establish. 


“There is this to be said about Sir 
George: He frankly describes the op- 
position to him as expressed in the news- 
papers of Boston. He quotes freely from 
them humorous articles, jocose at his 
expense, and some decidedly disagree- 
able. He naively tells how he divided 
the strings into equal halves on his right 
and left ‘with the object of enabling the 
listeners on either side of the hall to 
have the full effect of the whole string 
quintet.’ Diagrams of the seating were 
sent to Brahms, who answered: ‘By far 
the best feature in all your arrangements 
of the orchestra is the fact that no com- 
mittee will be sitting in front of it. 
There is not a Kapellmeister on the 
whole of our continent who would not 
envy you that!’” 


St. Louis Symphony Concert Stirs 


Alton (Ill.) Audience 


ALTON, ILL., Feb. 1.—Before an audi- 
ence which completely filled the Temple 
Theater, the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Max Zach, gave a _ pro- 
gram last evening that was one of the 
musical delights of the season. So suc- 
cessful was it, that a return engagement 
was immediately arranged. The orchestra 
gave a powerful interpretation of the 
Tchaikovsky Symphony, No. 5. The 
other numbers were the “Valse Triste” 
by Sibelius and “Two Indian Dances” by 
Skilton, which provoked intense enthusi- 
asm. The soloist was Michael Gusikoff, 
concert-master, who played the B Minor 
Concerto by Saint-Saéns. The work was 
delicately and inspiringly played and 
brought rounds of enthusiastic applause. 


H. W. C 


—  STEINWAY 


Ah i the memory thrills at the music 


i STEINWAY & SONS 
a STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


$ranches in London, Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
the foremost dealers throughout 
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FRENCH DEMAND VERNACULAR 


Messager, Composer and Conductor, 
Says We Should Do Likewise 


André Messager, the distinguished 
I'rench composer and conductor of the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, which re- 
cently returned to France, stated to a 
representative of the Christian Science 
Monitor, that he regarded as a matter 
of great importance the movement in 
America for the development of Amer- 
ican music, with, incidentally, the use of 
the American vernacular—English—in 
opera. Anent the latter, he says: 

“Such efforts . must help your 
art, your composers and your singers. 
You should go on fighting. Of course 
English is singable. 

“In France we have long had our na- 
tional music, with all that it implies. 
And more especially we have had French 
texts in all the operas sung to us, 
whether composed by Frenchmen or by 
foreigners. We insist on French for the 
one simple reason that we insist on un- 
derstanding what is sung to us. But it 
will be difficult to reach your national 
ends, I fear, till you have a national 
conservatory.” 


MacDowell Symphony Club Begins Re- 


hearsals 
The MacDowell Symphony Club, or- 
ganized under the leadership of Max 


Jacobs last season, has lately resumed 
its rehearsals, to be held every Sunday 
morning at ten o’clock at the Yorkville 
Casino, where those interested may ap- 
ply. Both men and women, professional 
and non-professional players, are eligi- 
ble, and over 100 members are said to 
have gained experience already in this 
way, some having been engaged to play 
with regular orchestras this year. 


Clara Heye in Poughkeepsie Recital 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Jan. 31.—Clara 
Heye, contralto soloist of the First Pres 
byterian Church, of which Charles Gil- 
bert Spross is organist, sang at Vassar 
Institute on Jan. 20 before a large, well 
pleased audience. Her numbers included 
“Q Mio Fernando” and songs by Spross, 
Rogers and Flagler. She was recalled 
several times after the aria. Miss Heye 
is a pupil of the Hemstreets. 
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Strong Interest in Music in 
Our Army of Occupation 


Oscar Hatch Hawley, Band Leader with Advancing Forces, 
Describes Soldiers’ Appreciation —- Successful Opera Per- 
formances at Coblenz — ‘‘Musical America’’ on the Rhine 
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NTERESTING in its account of the musical conditions in the occupied territory 
in Germany, and in revealing the new interest taken in music by our soldiers, 
is a letter written to MusICAL AMERICA by Oscar Hatch Hawley, band leader with 


the 77th Regiment of the army of occupation. 


Germany: 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I must express to you the appreciation 
we all have here for MUSICAL AMERICA. 
When in Paris recently I wrote you that 
I had not seen a copy for a long time. 
But, lo and behold, when I returned to 
the regiment, there were balf-a-dozen 
copies waiting for me—all came in a 


bunch. We have a lot of musicians in the 
regiment besides the band boys—that is, 


The letter is sent from Kaisersesch, 


among the officers—and they fairly scrap 
among themselves to see who will get the 
paper after I have finished with it. The 
band boys read it, of course. At first, 
when the band was first organized, the 
members of the band wanted papers 
which deal exclusively with bands and or- 
chestras. But I kept MusicAL AMERICA 
constantly in front of them, because I 
knew if they could get interested it would 
broaden their musical horizon, make them 
better musicians, and give them a liking 














MACBETH 


Closes Chicago Opera Season 
as Rosina in “Barber of Seville” 








few weeks. 


were her older associates. 


27, 1919. 


Jan. 27, 1919. 


Evening Post, Jan. 27, 1919. 


Miss Macbeth has loomed up as an important figure in these last 
Her Rosina was very much on the operatic map, sung 
with the greatest polish and finish, and with an ease of demeanor that 
made her quite as much one of the comedy figures of the opera as 
Entirely by her own merits she is a 
notable member of a notable company.—Chicago Journal, Jan. 


Miss Macbeth made a decided hit with her singing of the ‘“Polo- 
naise” from Thomas's opera “Mignon,” and later added several en- 


cores.—The Daily News, Jan. 27, 1919. 


‘‘Miss Macbeth’s singing was lovely.””-CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Miss Macbeth is an excellent Rosina, vivacious, gay, mischievous, 
young, vocally sure, and thoroughly musical. 

Her singing had all the Macbeth charm of good phrasing, clean, 

easy coloratura, and soft, melodious tone. 


was faultless in execution —Chicago Evening American, Jan. 27, 1919. 


Miss Florence Macbeth looked pretty, played the part with spirit 
and sang the music very well. In the “lesson” scene the “no-encore” 
rule was abrogated, because the public simply would not be bound 
by it. Miss Macbeth sang the “Polonaise” from ‘Mignon,’ then, to the 
accompaniment of the harp, gave “Annie Laurie,’ 


audience that she was obliged to repeat the last verse—The Chicago 


Her “Una Voce poco fa” 
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and so pleased the 
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for the greater things in music. And so 
it has worked out. 

Now nearly all the boys want to see 
the paper and it is worn to tatters before 
going to the waste basket. I think it has 
been a big help musically, too. The read- 
ing of big doings in the musical world 
has stimulated their interest in the music 
they play. They note, for instance, that 
“Tl Guarnay” Overture was played by the 
Symphony Orchestra at the Norfolk Fes- 
tival; that “Phédre” was played by an- 
other orchestra at some other festival, 
and so on. Then, when we put those 
works in rehearsal and give them at a 
concert they take a great interest in them 
from having read that they were per- 
formed ‘on the big time,” as they put it. 

Of course, we have done no playing 
for five months. Our instruments, music, 
books, etc., were left behind at Chateau- 
Thierry and later were salvaged by the 
Q. M., so we had nothing to make music 
with. Six weeks ago a complete set of 
instruments was shipped to us but has 
not yet arrived—such are the difficulties 
of transportation in this congested land. 
But recently we got seventeen replace- 
ment musicians and they brought their 
instruments with them, so now I am try- 
ing to make a little music with the 
strangest combination you ever heard of 
—piccolo and BBb Bass, practically. 
Anyway, it tickles the boys in the regi- 
ment, who have had no music for five 
months, and that is the main thing. 

I heard “Freischiitz” at the Stadt 
Theater in Coblenz the other evening. 
Best seat in the house were five and a 
half marks, about seventy-five cents. The 
house seated about 475 people and was 
nearly full. I counted fifty-five Ameri- 
cans in the audience. The orchestra pit 
was sunk so you could see only the head 
of the double-basses and the head and 
shoulders of the conductor. The orches- 
tra must have contained about sixty mu- 
sicians, for I recognized a full brass and 
wood-wind section and a strong string 
choir. The stage was about the size of 
the one at the Opéra Comique. The chor- 
us consisted of thirty-five and the whole 
performance was excellent. If that is 
the way opera is given in small cities in 
this country I must entirely disagree with 
Strauss, who says give us fewer and bet- 
ter opera companies. Seems to me this 
is the way opera should be given in all 
the small cities of America. No attempt 
is made at all-star casts, but just first- 
class singers, and small theaters at pop- 
ular prices. 


ABORN URGES CONSERVATOE 





National Institution Recommended 
Rotary Club Resolution 


The movement for the establishm: 
of a national conservatory of music 
ceived 
day evening at the monthly meeting 
the Rotary Club. Milton Aborn, dir 
tor of the Aborn School of Opera a 
an active Rotarian, introduced a reso 
tion urging Congress to establish si 
a conservatory. Last June, when 
question of the establishment of a 1 
tional conservatory of music was up 
fore the Committee on Education 
Washington, Mr. Aborn in compa 
with other supporters of the bill, 
peared before the Congressional c 
mittee and urged on it the great n: 
in this country for such an instituti 
Mr. Aborn anticipates the support 
the Rotary Clubs throughout the Unit 
States. 


Zach Orchestra Scores Success in E 
St. Louis Concerts 


East St. Louis, ILL, Jan. 31.—1 
big musical event of the season t 
place yesterday when the St. Louis Sj 
phony Orchestra appeared here in t 
concerts at the High School Auditori 
Capacity audiences were in order 
both performances, and the enthusia 
displayed was well earned. The orches: 
was never jn finer form here, and 
Zach took them through the finely | 
anced programs with much dignity : 
authority. His conducting was a < 
tinct feature at both concerts. 
matinée Elsa Diemer, soprano, was s 
ist, and she gave the aria, “Il est do 
Il est bon” from “Herodiade” and 
group of secular songs. 
powerful and clear, with fine expressi 


an enthusiastic boost last Tu 


For th 


Her voice \ 


At the evening concert Michel Gusikwo'! 


His play 
H. W. ¢ 


violinist, was the soloist. 
was elegant, as usual. 


Spiering Again Active After 
Illness 

Theodore Spiering, conductor, vio! 

ist and teacher, has resumed his prof 


sional activities after his illness of s 
eral weeks. Mr. Spiering is again c¢ 


Serious 


ducting the performances of Maet:: 


linck’s “Betrothal” and also resumed 
violin classes. 
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‘“‘Without doubt one of the greatest 
pianists of the whole world’’ 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, Jan. 20, 1919. 


YOTHER week of very good goods 
n the musical world, but not of the 
sual quantity. Calvé is still the chief 
etion and the Chappell Ballad Con- 
cert at which she appeared in the Queen’s 
Hal! on Saturday was packed, many hav- 
ing journeyed from the North of England 
to hear the great prima donna sing. 
Wednesday saw the start of the Cramer 
Ballad Concerts in Wigmore Hall; for 
the same day we must chronicle the début 
Hilda Dederich, a 
pupil of Matthay, and Saturday saw the 
first appearance on this side of the Chan- 
nel, of Jeanne Chambard, a French pian- 
ist, who is giving three recitals in the 
Wigmore Hall. Then there was much 
interest in the concert in the Queen’s 
Hall on Wednesday last in aid of the 
Serbian Relief Fund, and finally the sec- 
recital of Jeanne l’Hommedieu, a 
attractive American singer, in 


ond 
most 


'#olian Hall, last Friday evening. 


Though given on the last day of the 


week, the Chappell Ballad Concert cer- 
tainly took the place of honor. It had 
furnished the topic for table-talk during 
the whole preceding week, since Emma 
Calvé was to appear at it. She had the 


‘support of such artists as Kirkby Lunn, 


Gervase Elwes, Robert Radford and 
Benno Moiseiwitsch. In the first half of 
the program she sang Santuzza’s aria 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and as an 
encore the “Habanera” from “Carmen.” 
In the second half she sang Guy d’Harde- 
lot's “Fior di Siepe” and “Le Clarion” 
by Paul Dérouléde, and in response to 
many recalls gave “Comin’ Through the 
Rye” and “Way Down Upon the Suwanee 
River.” Kirkby Lunn sang Chausson’s 
“Les Papillons” and Lalo’s “L’Esclave” 
splendidly and repeated the second num- 
ber in response to the applause. Carmen 
Hill sang “The Fairy Tales of Ireland” 
by Eric Coates with great charm and 
feeling, Gervase Elwes gave “In Summer 
Time on Bredon,” and Robert Radford 
stirred his hearers with German’s “Four 
Jolly Sailormen” from “The Princess of 
aensington” and Vulcan’s song from 
Gounod’s “Philemon and Baucis,”’ 
Benno Moiseiwitsch played pieces by 
Debussy, Cyril Scott, Liszt and Leschet- 
izky and the Light Orchestra was as 
welcome as ever. 


Recital for Young People 


On Wednesday Emma Davidson and 
Qlive Byrne gave an interesting recital 
in Steinway Hall “for young and old,” 
though primarily for the former. The 
children’s songs which were given were 
excellent and included “The Robin” and 
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ilgrims from North of Pastend Aanies Those Who Heard 
Great Prima Donna—Children’s Songs Presented by Two 
Recitalists—Victor Benham, American Pianist, Heard 
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while. 











“The Sad Little Bird” by Arensky, the 
“Cradle Song” by Balakireff, a number 
of nursery rhymes set to music by Her- 
bert Hughes, opening with “Humpty- 
Dumpty” and a group of Dutch songs. 
All were sung with good effect, by reason 
of her excellent diction, by Emma David- 
son. Olive Byrne played in like spirit 
some of Debussy’s “Children’s Corner,”’ 
Farjeon’s “Peter Pan Sketches” and a 
charming “Kaleidoscopic” by Goossens. 
In AXolian Hall, on the same evening, 
Leo Strockoff and Hilda Dederich gave a 





Katherine Arkandy, Gifted Anglo-Russian 


Singer, Who Appeared Recently in 


London. 


violin and piano recital, Strockoff leading 
off with the Veracini Sonata and a Saint- 
Saéns Concerto, after which Miss Dede- 
rich played the Chopin Sonata in B Minor, 
five “Vignettes” by McEwan and a group 
of most attractive lesser pieces composed 
by herself, in which she was shown as a 
young artist of the highest promise, both 
as executant and composer. 

On Friday evening in A®olian Hall, 
Jeanne |l’Hommedieu gave her second 
vocal recital here and increased the es- 
teem already won here by her excellent 
diction and feeling. She was specially 
successful in her English group, which 
had the place of honor on her program, 
and included Dowland’s “Come Again,” 
Munro’s “My Lovely Celia” and Young’s 
“Phyllis has such charming graces.” 

On the same evening in Wigmore Hall, 
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‘*A splendid lyric outburst.....He was 
applauded to the echo’’ 


John Barnes 
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Victor Benham, the American pianist, 
gave a Beethoven-Schumann recital, pre 
senting works of which he is certainly 
one of the finest modern interpreters. He 
played Schumann’s “Papillons” and the 
“Carnaval,” and deserves great thanks 
for offering two seldom played Beethoven 
Sonatas, those in D Minor and E Flat 
from Op. 31. 

Also on Wednesday, in Wigmore Hall, 
Louise Dale gave a delightful recital at 
which she was assisted by Gervase Elwes 
and the London String Quartet. Miss 
Dale proved herself to be an artist of 
more than common gifts, gifts which we 
all know and love—beautiful phrasing, 
sincerity of expression and a lovely voice, 
pure, fresh and true in its high notes. 
Her singing of Felicien David’s “Char- 
mant Oiseau” (from “Perle du Brésil’’) 
was perfect. She joined forces with the 
quartet for “Calmes aux Quais Déserts” 
by Jongen, and also with them introduced 
a very charming “Elizabethan Lullaby” 
by Eric Coates, as well as a group of 
songs by Maude V. White, Liza Lehmann 
and Walford Davies. The quartet played 
Secontrino’s “Menuetto,” Frank Bridge’s 
“Londonderry Air” and Percy Grainger’s 
“Molly on the Shore.” Gervase Elwes 
sang songs by Ireland, Farrar, Bridge 
and Rebecca Clarke. 

On the evening of Wednesday the first 
of the proposed series of Cramer Ballad 
Concerts was given in Wigmore Hall 
with such artists as Frank Mullings, 
Lilian Stiles Allen, Melville Ireland, 
Ruby Heyl, Stuart Hine, George Baker 
and Herbert Fryer. Each and all, the 
singers scored unusual successes and will 
go on the road with the scheme before 
they are heard again in town. 


Serbian Benefit 


The concert given on Wednesday last 
in the Queen’s Hall in aid of heroic little 
Serbia was of more than ordinary inter- 
est and was also a novelty. The unusual 
is ofttimes of high attraction and it was 
novel to see Sir Henry Wood on the floor 
of the hall with his orchestra grouped 
round him, the platform tenantless ex- 
cept for the piano, many Balkan ban- 
ners and some Serbian mats, for there 
the Serbian tableaux were given and the 
native dances danced. D’Alvarez sang 
scenes from Bruneau’s “L’Attaque du 
Moulin” and Techaikovsky’s “Jeanne 
d’Are” and a new and beautiful “Agnus 
Dei” as an encore. To the strains of the 
Serbian national anthem Marion Terry 
appeared to recite ‘a “Hymn to Serbia’s 
Glory,” looking very beautiful in a four- 
teenth-century costume copied from the 
court dress of the Empress Militza. 
Adela Verne was the pianist of the oc- 
ecasion and played a Liszt Fantasia won- 
derfully. 

For her recital in Wigmore Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, Jeanne Chambard 
elected to play under the spotlight and 
have the rest of the hall in complete 
darkness. She made a striking picture 
at the piano, which was backed by heavy 
black curtains. Miss Chambard is a very 
fine player, of keen dramatic instincts 
and intense feeling, and her second recital 
in March is eagerly looked for. This week 
we have many good concerts coming. 
D’Alvarez, Plunket, Greene, Parisotti and 
Rosing are all singing; Calvé is to be 
heard again on Saturday, and among the 
pianists will be Herbert Fryer, Buddin- 
Morris, William Murdoch, Lilla Kanes- 
kaya, Benno Moiseiwitsch and Frederick 
Lamden, who makes a most welcome re- 
appearance here after a long absence. 
The quartets will be the Allied and the 
London String Quartet. 


Katherine Arkandy is a_ beautiful 
young Anglo-Russian singer who has 
scored phenomenal successes here, espe- 
cially at her début recital in A®olian 
Hall, when her wonderful rich soprano 
voice, of beautiful timbre and remark- 
able brilliance in colorature passages, 
took her hearers by storm. When she 
was only fourteen she sang for Emmy 
Destinn, who urged her to study with 
Mme. Maturin in Prague. There she 
worked for one year and, returning to 
England for a holiday, was kept at home 
by the outbreak of the war, and has 
since studied in London under Mrs. 
Nellie Rowe. HELEN THIMM. 


BARRERE TRIO AND 
LUCY GATES IN UTAH 


State’s Own Soprano Receives 
Ovation in Program in Salt 
Lake City 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Feb. 1.—It 
was a night of musical triumph at the 
Salt Lake Theater last evening, when 
the Trio de Lutécé was heard in concert, 
with Utah’s songbird, Lucy 





Gates, as 


soloist. An ovation, seldom seen in Salt 
Lake, was accorded the distinguished 
artists. The theater was filled to its 


utmost capacity, most gratifying to the 
Musical Arts Society, which was instru- 
mental in bringing the organization 
here. Those who were late in purchas- 
ing their tickets had to content them- 


selves with standing room, 
the stage. 

With George Barrére, flautist; Carlos 
Salzédo, harpist, and Paul Kéfer, ’cell- 
ist, the Trio proved a revelation to those 
who had never heard such a combina- 


or a seat on 


tion. The first number, “Piéces en Con- 
certs,” in five movements, by Rameau, 


was a triumph in the classic school of 
music. After a furore of applause a 
dainty minuet number was given. The 
second group comprised Russian compo- 
sitions of unusual charm. The closing 
number was the Debussy “Petite” Suite, 
with a ballet finale enchanting in style. 
George Barrére proved himself a com- 
plete master of the flute, evidencing 
brilliance of technique and purity of 
tone; Carlos Salzédo was an inspiration 
as harpist and to Paul Kéfer is due his 
share of appreciation for a masterly per- 
formance. 

The Trio was indeed a well chosen 
vehicle as an accompaniment for Utah’s 
songbird, Lucy Gates. A great ovation 
was tendered her.. She chose as her 
opening number’ Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
“Hymn to the Sun.” For an encore she 
gave in her own inimitable style “The 
Pearl of Brazil,” enhanced by the ex- 
quisite accompaniment of the Trio. Her 
second offerings included the “Cradle 
Song,” by Gretchaninoff; the ‘“Pastor- 
ale,” by Carey, and the Grieg “Solveg’s 
Lament.” In this group Mr. Salzédo 
accompanied the singer in an admirable 
style and with the same skill that char- 
acterized his execution on the harp. 

Prior to the concert in the evening 
a luncheon was tendered Miss Gates and 
the three Trio artists by the Musical 
Arts Society at the Hotel Utah, some 
hundred being in attendance. The enter- 
tainment was featured by brief ad- 


dresses by Mayor Ferry, Brigadier- 
General Richard W. Young, Royal 
Dayes, president of the Musical Arts 


Society, Miss Gates and Mr. Barrére. 
Cecil Gates called the gathering to 
order, and introduced as_ toastmaster 
Horace G. Whitney. 2 & . 
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MINNEAPOLIS «‘POPS”’ 
ROUSE ENTHUSIASM 


Oberhoffer Forces with Namara 
and Barstow Give Series of 
Splendid Programs 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 3.—The 
popular concert given by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra on Sunday 
afternoon showed Mr. Oberhoffer as a 
maker of programs of pleasing content 
and balanced sequence. It resulted in 
much enthusiasm on the part of an 
audience which equaled in number the 
usual attendance for concerts of this 
leading musical institution of the city. 

Smetana’s symphonic poem, “The 
River Moldau,” provided the apex of 
successful accomplishment and popular 
enjoyment, although the Largo from 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony ran 
a close second. Raff’s “Parting” March 
from the “Lenore” Symphony began the 


program, followed by “The Land of the 
Mountain and the Flood,” by Hamish 
MacCunn. Two movements, the Scherzo 
and Andantino, from Debussy’s String 
Quartet in G Minor, Op. 10, orches- 
trated by Emil Oberhoffer, provided 
some moments of nice tonal interpre- 
tation. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio 
Espagnole” finished the program. 
Marguerite Namara was the soloist. 
Of pleasing appearance and with a flex- 
ible vocal organ, the singer’s two arias, 
“Ah, fors é lui” from “La Traviata” 
and “Ah, non credea mirati” from Bel- 
lini’s “Sonnambula” seemed appropri- 
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artist’s inter- 
che sapete” 


To the 
“Voi 


ately assigned. 
pretations Mozart’s 
was added. 

The popular concert yesterday after- 
noon introduced Vera Barstow, a vio- 
linist whose finished work and refined 
artistry contributed to the inherent 
values of the program and to the enjoy- 
ment of those who braved the extremely 
inclement weather to hear her. Her num- 
ber was Wieniawski’s Concerto No. 2, 
in D Minor, with a de Bériot Etude 
as encore. The orchestral numbers in- 
cluded Elgar’s March, “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance,” Rossini’s overture to “Wil- 
liam Tell,” third movement from Tchai- 
kovsky’s Symphony No. 4, the Serenade 
from Herbert’s “Romantic” Suite, the 
Intermezzo from “Goyescas,” by Gran- 
ados, and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2. F. L. C. B. 





Brooklyn Applauds First Concert of 
Tollefsen Orchestral Club 


Brooklyn had the opportunity of hear- 
ing its new orchestra in concert on Sat- 
urday evening, Jan. 25, when the Tollef- 
sen Orchestral Club gave a splendid pro- 
gram at Memorial Hall. Michel Penha 
of the Tollefsen Trio conducted and the 
organization responded intelligently to 
his training. A double string quartet 
featured MacDowell’s ‘Reverie’ and 
“Cradle Song,” followed by a quartet of 
‘cellos and a string orchestra. ‘The 
Seasons,” by T. C. Ames, was well done 
by the orchestra. Antonio de Trinis 
played the “Suite Italienne,” by Edmund 
Severn, on the violin with excellent in- 
terpretation, and Annette Langrock gave 
the first movement of the Beethoven So- 
nata in C Sharp Minor, Chopin’s “Fan- 
tasie Impromptu” and Valse in E Minor 
on the piano. Carl Bieber’s ’Cello Quar- 
tet was played ably by Messrs. Nuzzetti, 
Kroeber, Youatt and Miss Sturges. ’Cello 
solos by Marion Sturges were delight- 
fully played, including Galterman’s Can- 
tabile and the Popper Gavotte. Mer- 
cedita Wagner gave a creditable violin 
solo, “Valse Triste,” by Sibelius, and 
Elizabeth Murphey accompanied at the 
piano. A. T. &. 





Harold Land, Civilian Again, Sings for 
the Red Cross 


Harold Land, the young American 
baritone, who has been discharged from 
the navy since Jan. 1 and is now back 
in the concert field, has been engaged as 
soloist for the concert of the Beethoven 
Society at the Hotel Plaza, New York, 
on March 8. On S&turday evening, Feb. 
1, Mr. Land appeared at A#olian Hall, 
New York, in a benefit concert for the 
American Red Cross Auxiliary, No. 36. 
Here he sang  Martini’s ‘Plaisir 
d’amour” and songs by Massenet, Hahn, 
Quilter, Mark Andrews and Fay Foster, 
revealing admirable vocal quality and 
interpretative ability. He was received 
—_ great favor and recalled repeat- 
edly. 
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a) Se tu m’ami se sospiri......... G. B. Pergolese 
(1710-1736) 
b) Pur dicesti bocca bella... ..ccccvceeced A, Lotti 
(1667-1740) 
C) DAA (OAMEONOCTO) 6 oc 0566. 5:050 68 0 G. B. Pergolese 
d) Vezzosette e care pupillette....... 1. Falconieri 
(1S. .-46..) 
II 
NID Ss aad ecg @ MIATA IO/ aE © hide aw Oe H, Dupare 
iy EY ooo ala lal gic Ske i a Sareia eae C. Debussy 
NR ONS ree rire wry L. Delibes 
d) Réve de Des Grieux (Manon). ..d. Massenet 
III 
a ay Re Ree ee re er F. Liszt 
OE Ra rs nema C. Scott 
ee NE MEN or cco ciala aging ara etaie a L. Troland 
d) Swing low, sweet chariot........ H,. T. Burleigh 
G) BDowe tm the forest... .. cs cscecncsrcce L. Ronald 
IV 
eee a | i G. Calamani 
(Dedicated to Signor Carpi) 
ey OD ile BOON 5 goo ccn she sucee ns G. Sibella 
_— .... ee. Be eee A. Buzzi-Peccia 
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of Destiny, 


Tully Seeger, should be 
on the piano in every 
household. The words | 
are heavily freighted | 


with ideas and_ poetic | 
purpose, but of the kind 
easily sung, as is like- 
wise the new melody.’’ 
—Boston Transcript 


Twice Performed at the 


Men’s Chorus Edition, 5 Cents; 








. R. Meredith, Manager of the Bay State Quartette. 


‘*The ane ndid new an DENTE 
them entitled Republic | 
by William 


| “A vent American Anthem at last. 
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DESTINY 


Poem and Music by 
WILLIAM TULLY SEEGER 


National Grand Army Encampment, Mechanics’ Hall, Boston 


FOR SALE BY C. W. THOMPSON, 2B PARK ST., BOSTON 


Mixed Chorus Edition (Piano or Brass Band Acc.) 10 Cents; 
$3.00 Per Hundred. 


It fills the bill.” 


“A national anthem for to- 
day,—broad, smoothly written 
and full of good sentiment 
without bombast. It certainly 
ought to serve for tomorrow 
as well as for today, and it 
may become one of the few 
anthems to survive.’’ 

—New York Musical Courier. 


‘I have looked over Seeger’s 
Republic of Destiny with 
great interest and will recom- 
mend the anthem in our De- 
partment of Music.’’—Pro- 
fessor C. Rubner, Head of 
Music Dept., Columbia Uni- 
versity. 








$5.00 Per Hundred 
School Edition Soon Ready 
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PHILADELPHIA PLANS 
PEACE CELEBRATION 


Community Music Workers Will 
Train 10,000 Singers to 
Participate 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 8.—The scope of 
the plans for community singing indi- 
cates that this city will take its place 
with Chicago, which has established a 
high standard in the educational phase 
of unit music through its Civic Music As- 
sociation. James E. Corneal and Anne 
McDonough, associated in the direction 
of this work in Philadelphia, claim that 
if the present plans are carried out 
Philadelphia will outstrip Chicago. 

The general character of the meetings, 
which will prepare these Singing Units 
for the peace celebration, will be three- 
fold. The first part of the evening will 
be devoted to liberty singing, to be fol- 
lowed by entertainment features. There 
will be no charge to the community. 
One of the units will be given over to 
sight-singing, but at most of the other 
centers the above plan will be put into 
operation. 

The Singing Centers to be first opened 
are those at the Wagner Institute 
Branch at Seventeenth and Montgomery 
Avenues, the library at Twentieth and 





Shunk Streets, the library at Sixty-fi* 


and Girard Avenues and the Frankf 
Branch. 


be held there. 
will be the Choral Union, which 

been led by Miss McDonough for sx 
years. Centers will 


a number of the industrial establi 
ments, where singing is now being < 
ried on. 

Plans are on foot to extend commu: 
singing. so as to provide at least 10, 


singers for the coming Peace Pageant 
soldiers and marines will a's 


Sailors, 
be urged to organize units and hb 
and girls’ organizations will be gi 
assistance in forming for training. 


Mr. Corneal announces that the p!. 


would be extended as much as possi 
so that singers could be furnished 
any desired purpose connected with 
coming peace pageant. 





Kiirsteiner’s Third Nocturne Played 
Kenneth E. Runkel 


Jean Paul Kiirsteiner’s Third N 
turne was recently performed at 
Grace M. E. Church, Waterloo, Iowa, 
Kenneth E. Runkel. Mr. Runkel 
ranged the composition for piano, 
gan and violin and was assisted in 


presentation of it by Miss Mack, violin- 


ist, and Mrs. von Schuch, pianist. 


Kirsteiner’s song, “Supplication” was 


Through the kindness of the 
Spring Garden Institute, one center y ||| 
Another one of the unt 


also be develo; + 
later, as will also singing groups fr»), 
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recently successfully sung in Chicago } 


Réné Lund. 
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DELIGHT KANSAS CITY 


Nielsen, Werrenrath, Seagle, 
Brown and Vidas Appear 
in Recitals 


sNSAS CITY, Mo., Feb. 5.—The clos- 
week of January brought a galaxy 
neerts to Kansas City. Within six 
such artists as Alice Nielsen, Rein- 
Werrenrath, Oscar Seagle, Eddy 
Brown, John McCormack and Raoul 
Vidas were booked to appear and. Kan- 
City felt very cosmopolitan. The 
only hitch that occurred was that at the 
ieventh hour Mr. McCormack had to 
postpone his appearance owing to an 
tack of laryngitis. This was a great 


jisappointment, as many out-of-town 
suests had arrived and the house was 
sold out. 


Alice Nielsen and Mr. Werrenrath ap- 
neared at Convention Hall under the 
of the Signal Corps. Mrs. 
Laura Reed Yaggy, violinist, was also 
n the program. Mrs. Yaggy is an ex- 
cellent player and, being a Kansas City 
woman, besides having appeared in con- 


certs as soloist with the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra, she shared in the ap- 
plause of the evening. Miss Nielsen is 
always welcomed in Kansas City as “Our 
Alice,” as we never forget that her girl- 
hood home was here. She was in splen- 
did form and received the heartiest 
greeting and applause after each num- 
ber. Mr. Werrenrath is always welcome 
with our public, as he is one of our 
favorites and always draws a large audi- 
ence. The entire program was highly 
satisfactory. 

On Sunday afternoon the Horner- 
Witte management presented Oscar 
Seagle and Eddy Brown in a joint re- 


cital. This is the first of a series of 
Sunday afternoon recitals which the 


management will give this season. In 
fact, this concert was a “feeler” and the 
response from the musical public was 
extremely gratifying. The Schubert 
Theater was comfortably filled. The 
most of the local musicians were in at- 
tendance, and Mr. McCormack and 
Raoul Vidas were in the audience. Both 
artists were warmly received. 

Raoul Vidas was the fourth great art- 
ist that has been introduced to Kansas 
City audiences this season by Mr. and 
Mrs. Fritschy. Mr. Vidas had been her- 
alded and the expectations were great. 
None was disappointed. His playing is 
so finished and shows such mature 
thought and exquisite finish that it is 
hard to believe that so young a player 
is holding the violin. S. E. B. 
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Lucy 


and 


from Utah. 


American. 


53 West 








‘America's own marvelous 
coloratura soprano’ 


I should liken Lucy Gates to one of 
the finest lyric artists in the world 

Marcella Sembrich—for her entire 
artistic equipment resembles that of 
the Polish songstress, both in detail 
in ensemble. 
Gates an American Sembrich is 
after all, offering the laurel wreath 
of lasting fame to the clever girl 
- Devries, Chicago 


Direction of Catharine A. Bamman 
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Calling Lucy 


39th Street 














CHALIF’S 
WEIGESTER STUDIOS 





MAGNIFICENT AUDITORIUM 


NOTED ARTISTS IN 
BILTMORE MUSICALE 





The Biltmore Friday Morning Mu- 
sicales, Feb. 7. Soloists: Eugen 


Ysaye, Violinist; Anna Fitziu, 
Soprano; Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Contralto; Accompanists, Mau- 
rice Dambois, ’Cellist, at the 
Piano for Mr. Ysaye; Emil 
Polak, Accompanist for Miss 
Fitziu and Miss Van Gordon. 


The Program: 


Sonata in A Major, Op. 13, for 
Violin and Piano, G. Fauré, Eugen 
Ysaye and Maurice Dambois. 
“Extase”’ (Third Poem), “Au 
Rouet” (Second Poem), E. Ysaye, 
Mr. Ysaye. Aria, “Oh, Robert, 
Robert,” from “Robert Le Diable,” 
Meyerbeer, Miss Van Gordon. “In 
quelle trine morbide” from 
“Manon,” Puccini, Miss Fitziu. “A 
Toast,” Mary Turner Salter; “My 
Love,” Louis Victor Saar; “I Lie 
Awake” (written for and dedi- 
cated to Miss Van Gordon), Kath- 


erine Whitfield; “Spring’s Sing- 
ing,” MacFadyen, Miss Van Gor- 
don. “Bird of the Wilderness,” A. 


Horsman; “Doushka,” Henry 
Hadley; “Dawn,” Curran, Miss 
Fitziu. Andante from the Sev- 


enth Concerto, de Bériot; Waltz in 
E Minor, Chopin-Ysaye, Mr. Ysaye. 











Eugen Ysaye was again welcomed in 


his old réle as violinist at the Hotel 
Biltmore on Friday morning, and the 
audience found the present conductor 


of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
quite as magnetic as in the days before 
he replaced the bow with the baton. 
One of the agreeable surprises of the 
morning was the appearance of Maurice 
Dambois, ’cellist, to play with Mr. Ysaye 
the Fauré Sonata in A Major, Op. 13, 
for violin and piano. The two eminent 
artists gave a truly magnificent playing 
of the Faure work, the Allegro vivo be- 
ing rarely lovely. Two of his own com- 
positions, the “Extase” and “Au Rouet” 
were added by Mr. Ysaye to his first 
group of offerings, and he closed the 
program with the de Beriot Andante 
from the Seventh Concerto and his own 
arrangement of the Chopin Waltz in E 
Minor. 

Miss Fitziu’s lovely voice had a worthy 
vehicle in the “In quelle trine morbide” 
from “Manon,” and her fine gifts of in- 
terpretation were evident in her singing 
of the Horsman “Bird of the Wilder- 
ness,” Henry Hadley’s “Doushka” and 
the Curran “Dawn.” 

The aria, “Oh, Robert, Robert,” from 
“Robert Le Diable,” was Miss Van Gor- 
don’s first programmed number. The 
young contralto of the Chicago Opera 
has a voice that makes a sure appeal. 
It combines admirable quality and 
warmth with good diction and her mid- 
dle register is especially lovely. In addi- 
tion to her programmed numbers she 
gave several additional offerings, one 
being a charming little song, “Gold and 
Blue,” by Gustav Ferrari, with the com- 
poser at the piano. M. S. 


Annie Louise David Appears in Several 
Recitals 


Annie Louise David, New York harp- 
ist, recently appeared at the Red Cross 
concert given in Avolian Hall, Feb. 1, 
and was heard at the Trinity Church, 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 2, where she will 
appear regularly at the morning and 
evening services till May 1. At the con- 
cert given by Eleanor Davis, Feb. 11, 
many of her own compositions, dedicated 
to the harpist, were charmingly played 
by Miss David. 


Kathryn Platt Gunn in Numerous Con- 
certs in New York 


The activities of Kathryn Platt Gunn, 
violinist, for the month of January have 
included engagements both in Brooklyn 
and Manhattan, as well as out of town. 
On Jan. 5, Miss Gunn played at the 


Brooklyn Y. M. C. A., giving a well 
chosen program, including “Romance,” 
by d’Ambrosio; “Lullaby,” by Friml; 


“Reverie,” by Vieuxtemps; ‘Nocturne,”’ 


by Chopin-Sarasate. Edward K. Ma- 
crum accompanied on the organ. On 
Jan. 10, at the People’s Institute of 


Brooklyn, her program included the Wie- 
niawski “Souvenir de Moscow,” Friml’s 
“Lullaby” and his “Conzonetta.” On 
Jan. 12, Miss Gunn played for the sol- 
diers and sailors at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of New York. On 
Jan. 15, she gave a program for the Wo 
men’s Club of Montclair, N. J; on Jan 
17, at Greenhut’s for the wounded sol- 
diers; Jan. 22, at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace for the wounded soldiers; Jan. 26, 
at the musical service of the Tompkins 
Ave. Congregational Church, and on Jan. 
28 Miss Gunn entertained at a dinner 
and concert givén in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Homer Bartlett’s golden wedding, 
playing a violin concerto by Homer Bart- 
lett, with Louise R. Dressler at the piano. 
Oe Ae 8 


Miss Robinson’s Pupils Give Recital in 
Watertown, N. Y. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 24.—A piano 
recital of much interest was that given 
by the pupils of Ella S. Robinson, as- 
sisted by Irene Galleciez, contralto, on 
Jan. 20, at the home of Mrs. I. M. Gam- 
ble. Miss Galleciez gave as her artistic 
contributions to the program Hawley’s 
“Greeting” and Foster’s “One Golden 
Day” and “L’amour est un _ oiseau 
rebelle” from “Carmen.” The pupils of 
Miss Robinson who appeared were Grace 
Gamble, Louise Merker, Mary Rice, Eliz- 
abeth Stebbins, Agnes Lansing, Helen 
Hanson, Mary Louise Shriver, Ida Har- 
roun, Betsy Tilden, Katherine Seymour, 
Katherine Stebbins, Nat Wardwell, 
Frances Stevens, Alice Matson = and 
Esther Ormsby. 
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Dalcroze School Gives Demonstration 


The faculty of the Dalcroze School of 
New York gave an interesting demon- 
stration of the Eurhythmics of Jaques- 
Dalcroze in the school auditorium on 
Jan. 31. There was a large audience. 
Marguerite Heaton opened the program 
with a short explanation of the work 
and spoke of the gratifying results ac- 
complished from the system, which is 
now firmly established in Europe. Mrs. 
Frederic Towne emphasized its success 
since its introduction in the School of 
Arts, Stamford, and Jessmin Howarth 
and Paul Thévenaz of the New York fac- 
ulty concluded with convincing exer- 
cises, ably assisted by several adept 
pupils. 





Music Service EXCHANGE 


PROVES A BIG SUCCESS 





We knew that the idea was 
right, but frankly, we doubted its 
feasibility. All innovations are 
experimental and the principle of 
a central buying station had never 
before been applied to the musical 
industry. We tried it and the 
hearty response from musicians 
everywhere has been both grati- 
fying and convincing. 


AT PUBLISHER’S 
PRICES 


WE SUPPLY 


Orchestral Numbers 
Anthems Organ Solos 
Operatic Arias Oratorios 
Piano Pieces Songs 


In fact, any music in print 


Piano and Orchestral arrange- 
ments made. 

Programs selected for concerts 
and recitals. 
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NEW ORLEANS ADOPTS 
SYMPHONY FORCES 


Plan Municipal Support for Or- 
chestral Society—Ysaye 
Conducts Concert 


NEW ORLEANS, Feb. : hr- 
man has called an important meeting of 
the city’s musical bodies, of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, of individuals known 
to be devotees of art and of various civic 
societies, with a view to passing upon the 
expediency of succoring the three-year- 
old New Orleans Symphony Orchestra for 
greater accomplishments. Committees 
have been appointed to ascertain the 
probable cost of maintenance of the or- 


chestra, to learn the effect of such an 
orchestra on local art, and the impression 
given abroad as reflective upon local mu- 
sicianship. Bankers, merchants and art- 
ists have engaged enthusiastically in in- 
vestigating this project and the commun- 
ity is confident that the already highly 
creditable orchestra, under the compell- 
ing leadership of Ernest Schuyten and 
the guarantorship of Mrs. Hubbard Moy- 
lan Field, will grow and demonstrate all 
the high purposes of such an organiza- 
tion. The material is at hand, the con- 
ductor perfectly capable. Interest and 
common support under patriarchal pat- 
ronage are needed to permit full activity 
to the Symphony Orchestra in the com- 
mon good 

Two concerts were given Jan. 27-28 by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra with 
Eugen Ysaye conducting and Arthur 
Shattuck soloist. Rudolph Ganz, who was 
to have appeared, was ill. Mr. Shattuck 
made a most favorable impression and is 
adjudged to have made strides in inter- 
pretive development since last heard here 
two years ago. The Beethoven ‘“Eroica” 
was never more strikingly played here, if 
as well. An interesting figure among the 
violins was proved to be young Ysaye, 
who proved himself an absorbed and in- 
spired player. Arthur Shattuck lingers 
in New Orleans, where he is preparing 
two new programs. 

Lucienne Lavedan gave a harp recital 
at Newcomb College, the music school of 
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which is under the direction of Leon 
Ryder Maxwell. Young, artistic, pos- 
sessed of unusual poise, this pupil of 
Mme. Aymar and of Harriet A. Shaw of 
Boston made an excellent impression in 
two Bach Preludes arranged for the harp, 
“Chanson Populaire” of Grandjany, Pre- 
lude and Menuet of Hasselmans, “‘Arab- 
esque” of Debussy, “Chanson du Pecheur” 
and “La Source” by Zabel, and, upon 
insistent encore, “Marionettes,” by 
Tedeschi. 

Rene Salomon, conductor of the Grune- 
wald Symphony Orchestra, assisted by 
Mrs. Albert G, Thomas, contralto, organ- 
ized a series of concerts a few weeks ago 
and on Jan. 24 presented numbers by 
Ckauados, Berge, Albéniz, Friml and 
Delibes. Mrs. Thomas sang “Samson 
and Delila” aria and “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka,” with flute and violin and 
piano. 

Betsey Lane Shepherd, soprano, as- 
sisted by Sara Gurowitsch, was heard in 
concert at the Grunewald Convention 
Hall Jan. 31. The playing of Helene 
Whitaker as soloist and accompanist was 
especially appreciated. Miss Shepherd 
is the house-guest of Mrs. Albert G. 
Thomas, for whom she gave a reception 
Feb. 1. 

The third concert of the Junior Phil- 
harmonic Society proved so popular that 
it is wondered why every community 
does not start a similar organization. 
Mrs. Rathbone De Buys, chairman, Mrs. 
Joseph Conn, Mrs. Robert Polack, Cammie 
Allen, Mary Conway and Hilda Godchaux 
compose the committee to arrange pro- 
grams, select performers and introduce 
professional artists to the Juniors from 
time to time. The young folk thus de- 
velop taste and quicken their musical 
consciousness and at each appearance are 


stimulated more and more out of gauw- 


cherie and stage-fright. 

Forty wounded soldier-musicians, all 
decorated for bravery, composed the 
French Army Band Veterans’ who 
gave a patriotic concert at the French 
Opera House Feb. 6 for the benefit of 
the French Soldiers’ Home. Captain 
Fernand Pollain is the conductor of the 
organization and the affair was under 
the volunteer direction of Robert Hayne 
Tarrant. 

Society is eagerly anticipating the 
coming of the Creatore Opera Company 
which is to have a season of seven per- 
formances in the French Opera House 
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the last week of February. Joseph T. 
Buddecke, formerly of New Orleans, now 
of New York, is manager, and Harry 
Brunswick Loeb and Elsa Von Gohren 
are the local representatives. H.P.S. 





Stokowski’s Forces in Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—Under 
the management of T. Arthur Smith the 
Philadelphia Orchestra gave a program 
representing Mozart, Beethoven, Dvor- 
sky, Debussy and Wagner. The Sym- 
phony No. 8 of Beethoven was splendidly 
interpreted by Leopold Stokowski, but 
perhaps the number which interested the 
audience most was the spirited presenta- 
tion of “The Haunted Castle,” a sym- 
phonic poem by Dvorsky. The other 
numbers of the program were the over- 
ture of “La Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart; 
“Nuages” and “Fétes,” Debussy, and 
Prelude and “Love-Death,” from “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” Wagner. W. H. 


Estelle Leask in Recital at Miss Patter- 
son’s School 


Estelle Leask, soprano, pupil of Eliza- 
beth Kelso Patterson, New York vocal 
teacher, was presented in recital Jan. 30. 
Her program was a well chosen one. 
Effective delivery was given to works of 
Puccini, Mossourgsky, Fourdrain, Hiie, 
Debussy, Delacroze, Weckerlin, Rabey, 
Aubert, Gretchaninoff, Coquard, Koechlin 
and Fitch. 

Harry Horsfall, pianist and coach for 
Miss Patterson’s School for Singing, was 
heard in several interesting groups and 
further proved his ability through skill- 
ful accompaniments. 





Kansas Authors’ Club Votes to Admit 
Composers of State 


TOPEKA, KAN., Feb. 6.—The Kansas 
Authors’ Club at its annual meeting 
voted to extend its membership to in- 
clude Kansas composers and thus en- 
courage original work in music as well 
as literature. A committee was ap- 
pointed, with Mrs. Gaston Boyd of New- 
ton as chairman, to compile a list of 
Kansas’ eligible composers. Mrs. Vera 
Brady Shipman of Salina was a guest of 
the club at the banquet and gave a group 
of musical readings with original musi- 
cal settings. ¥ oe 
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WILLIAMS 
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NEW YORK “SUN” 


Last season she made a most favo! 
able impression. She shows intell 
gence of style and here there wa 
evidence of progress since last seaso! 
She has a voice of lovely qualit; 
which she uses with admirable voca 
technic and her recital was enjoye: 
by a large audience. 


NEW YORK “TIMES” 


Miss Williams is a singer of grea 
promise and of vivacious presenc: 
Her program, which covered a wide 
range of both language and style, wa 
most interesting and thoroughly en 
joyed by a large audience. 


NEW YORK “TRIBUNE” 


Miss Williams, who possesses 
pleasing voice, gave a song recital t 
a large audience. Her mezza voc: 
was admirable and she sang charm 
ingly the Pastoral from Veracini 
“Rosalinda.” 


NEW YORK “WORLD” 


This young singer has added muc! 
to her artistic stature since her las’ 
recital and an audience of conside: 
able size grew enthusiastic over he: 
beautiful singing. Her mezza voce 
was very lovely. ; 


Exclusive Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
62 West 45th Street 
New York City 
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Iyde’s Incidental Music 
Reflects His Dramatic Grasp 

















Ch cago Composer Catches Es- 

nce of Literary Work in His 
to Stuart 
Plays — Interpreting 


lusical Settings 


Jalker 
unsany’s “Laughter of the 
ods” in Music 


\SPING the subtle essence of a lit- 

( I -rary work and transforming it into 

requires a nice artistic vision as 

as much musical talent. And when 

vorks assume the elusiveness, the 

1 and the variety of the three Stu- 

Valker plays which have just been 

at the Punch and Judy Theater in 

York, we must bow to the versatil- 

f Herbert E. Hyde, the Chicago 

‘ian. Mr. Hyde has written inci- 

11 music for three plays 

| are as distinct a part of the plays 

e lines themselves or as the scenery 

he color. 

In the first of the playlets, “A Night 

\vignon,” is staged an incident in the 

f Petrarch. For this Mr. Hyde has 

(ten a musical prelude, richly mel- 

Taking a colorful lyric theme he 

permitted it to be carried by the 

and violin, preparing us deftly for 

“TItalianesque” flavor of the short 

by Mr. Rice. A _ sparkling little 

h of song during the act lends a 
tinct tone to the whole. 

\ pantomime, “Stingy,” has been Mr. 

Walker’s second offering, and Mr. Hyde 

assumed the task of making his 


one-act. 





Herbert E. Hyde, Chicago Composer, Who 
Wrote the Incidental Music to the Stuart 
Walker Productions 


music stand for the lines of the play. 
To his success a very enthusiastic audi- 
ence readily vouched. The pantomime 
is the story of a miserable old miser who 
beat his little daughter on Christmas 
Eve, only to reap his just punishments. 
It all ends happily, of course. In this 
Mr. Hyde has shown us what really su- 


perior “Movie”? music may be like. Com- 
bined with a sense of the whimsical and 
the humorous, the composer has made 
admirable use of his parts, heaping pun- 
ishments upon miserable “Stingy” to the 
sound of pizzicato and a deep ’cello. 


Dunsany in Music 


Dunsany’s play, “The Laughter of the 
Gods,” has required the most unusual 
musical accompaniment of the _ three 
plays, for a dissociated artistic note 
would have partly marred the dramatic 
tension which is so inseparably a part 
of Dunsany. A prelude, built up on a 
delicate minor motive, gives a serenely 
oriental color to the play. A charming 
interlude during the act, of somewhat 
the same texture, offers the occasion for 
a beautiful wind solo, and later a primi- 
tive hunting song. Mr. Hyde has done 
his most discriminating artistic work, 
perhaps, in the second entr’acte. He has 
caught the dramatic note of the play, 
and taking the same thematic mate- 
rial as his prelude, he gives it, however, 
a darker weave, distinctly relating to 
the imminent darkening of Mr. Dun- 
sany’s plot. 

For the tune of the Lute of Gargousa, 
the god of death, which is heard through- 
out the greater part of the play, he has 
written a passage for the harp whose 
very monotony becomes vivid. And for 
the final destruction of the great city of 
Thek with its purple splendor, Mr. Hyde 
has composed a brilliant and vivid en- 
semble, livened by an accompaniment of 
chromatics on his harp. 

To plays extremely colorful and 
artistic in themselves and in Mr. Walk- 
er’s masterly production, Mr. Hyde has 
lent musical scenery which has material- 
ly enhanced their artistic value. 

Mr. Hyde, who came to New York to 
conduct the music of the plays, is a Chi- 
cago musician of prominence. Besides 
being the composer of many songs and 
of the incidental music for a former 
Stuart Walker play, “Jonathan Makes 
a Wish,” this musician is organist and 
choirmaster of St. Peter’s, conductor of 
the Chicago Musical Art Society, the 
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Chicago Civic Music Association and of 
three choral societies. 
F. R. G. 
Chicago Musical College Offers Free 
Scholarships 


CHICAGO, Feb. 8.—The Chicago Musi- 
cal College, Carl D. Kinsey, manager, 
announces several important  scholar- 
ship awards which will be made as fol- 
lows: One scholarship in violin with 
Professor Leopold Auer, one lesson per 
week; one scholarship in vocal with Her- 
bert Witherspoon, two lessons per week; 
one scholarship in vocal with Oscar 
Saenger, two lessons per week, and one 
scholarship in piano with Percy Grain- 
ger, two lessons per week. The exam- 
inations will all be conducted under the 
respective visiting professors, and each 
head of the department will select his 
own free student. Already numerous 
applications have been received. The 
scholarships will be awarded for the en- 
tire summer session of the college. 
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The Critics’ Opinion of 
“THE DEVIL’S LOVE SONC’ 


“*The Devil’s Love Song,’ by Hallett Gilberté, is 
one of the few outstanding achievements in dram 
atic, colorful and stirring writing by Native song 
composers. It is not easy to interpret, but Mr. 
Granville set forth its amorous passions and its 
mocking spirit with vocal opulence. A _ sense of 
its character and intense feeling that exacted en 
thusiasm.’”—Newark Evening News. 


“The most interesting number on the program 
was ‘The Devil’s Love Song,’ by Gilberté, a 
dramatic composition. Mr. Granville succeeded 
admirably in setting forth the sardonic character 
of the work. The composition is well worth in- 
cluding on concert programs, if the performer has 
the ability to interpret it, as it requires an artist 
like Granville to show its real worth.”—Newark 
Sunday Call. 


“Of Mr. Granville’s singing of Gilberté’s ‘Devil’s 
Love Song’ we can only speak in the highest 
praise. It is a song abounding in difficulties, but 
Granville surmounted them like a master and his 
demoniacal laughter at the close roused the audi 
ence to great applause.”’—Lewiston Journal. 


“Probably the most appreciative and successful 
number of the evening was a dramatic scene, ‘The 
Devil’s Love Song,’ by Hallett Gilberté. The stu- 
pendous effect of this work, with its gripping cli 
max, was betrayed in a romantic and unstilted 
version by Mr. Granville, which was precisely 
suited to the spirit of the composition.” —Elizabeth 
Journal 


“Mr. Granville showed himself no less skillful 
as a dramatic than as a lyric singer. An impres 
sion deepened by his presentation of ‘The Devil’s 
Love Song,’ by Hallett Gilberté, which gave the 
singer opportunity to show the variety of his pow 
ers.’’—Louisville Post. 


ambitious offering was ‘The Devil’s 
Love Song,’ by H. Gilberté, listed as a dramatic 
scene. It is a composition of merit. Great variety 
of treatment and Mr. Granville’s presentation of it 
so delighted his audience that he was repeatedly 
recalled.”’—Louisville Times. 


“The most 


“But as long as I live, I shall not forget the way 
Granville sang “The Devil’s Love Song,’ by Gil 
berté. It excelled anything I ever heard, in su 
preme dramatic effect. Satan incarnate stood be 
fore us in all his pride and sin and bitterness, 
throughout the song, and the terrible laugh at the 
close would, I think, have done credit to Sir Henry 
Irving if he had _ undertaken  it.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal 
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“AT NIGHTFALL.” By Walter Golde. ‘A 
Spring Night.’’ By Henry Hadley. ‘‘Your 
Smile.”’ By Pauline Arnoux MacArthur. 
“Our Flag.” By William J. Guard. (New 
York: Carl Fischer.) 


Two art-songs (perhaps one?), a folk- 
song and a patriotic song are to be 
found in this Fischer group. Mr. 
Golde’s “At Nightfall,” to Charles Han- 
son Towne’s lovely poem, is a song that 
makes us immediately eager to know 
more of this fine musician’s work. As 
an accompanist of noted artists he has 
won approval. It has been known that 
he was also a composer, but modestly 


he has to our knowledge never published 
any of his works. Mr. Golde shows in 
“At Nightfall” not only a spontaneous 
flow of ideas, but a really distinguished 
ability in setting them on paper. His 
music is skilfully written with fine tech- 
nical ability and exhibits his mastery in 
every measure. The piano  postlude, 
made on the main theme, appearing in 
two voices in imitation, is altogether 
lovely. Let us have some more songs 
like this one, Mr. Golde! The song is 
dedicated to Oscar Seagle. 

Another Charles Hanson Towne poem 
is set to music in Mr. Hadley’s “A 
Spring Night.” It is a bright Allegro 
appassionato song, a love song of con- 
ventional stripe with a final page with 
triplet accompaniment that will make it 
beloved of singers. Both these songs 
are issued for high and low voices. 

Mrs. MacArthur’s song appears in 
two versions under one cover, labeled 
thus: “folk-song” and “concert version.” 
This is the first time in our reviewing 
experience that we have come upon such 
an arrangement. However, it is our 
duty to live and learn. Mrs. MacArthur 
is new to us as a composer, though we 
have known her for some years to be a 
fine pianist and a musical spirit inter- 
ested in the best. This song is a small 
piece of melodic matter. There are two 
things we like about it: first, we like 
the folk-song version better than the 
concert version, and, second, we like the 
melody better than the text. The song 
is for a medium voice. 

We are not very prone to get excited 
about patriotic songs after the mountain 
of bad examples of them that have been 
thrown into this office during the last 
year or so. But this song, “Our Flag,” 
the music of which is by none other 
than William J. Guard of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company’s staff, is a de- 
cided improvement on the kind of thing 
that has been perpetrated in such ap- 
palling numbers. Mr. Guard has writ- 
ten a strong melodic piece, with plenty 
of dash and vim in it and an undeniable 
touch of American snap in the chorus. 
The text, by Frank Lawrence Jones, is 
excellent also, and the song should have 
a wide success. It is dedicated to Sophie 
Braslau, who introduced it successfully 
at one of the Sunday night concerts at 
the Metropolitan a month or more ago. 

* * * 


“EARTH’S CALL,” “Spring Sorrow.” By 
John Ireland. (London: Winthrop Rogers, 
Ltd.) 


We have proclaimed ourself an ardent 
admirer of Mr. Ireland’s gifts on more 


” 


than one _ occasion. His “Marigolc 
came to us and we hailed it as a signif- 
icant thing. “Earth’s Call,” a “sylvan 
rhapsody,” leaves us cold, as hats some 
of his other songs in the meanwhile. 
There is too much effort, too little in- 
spiration and a tendency to drag things 
out to great lengths. This song may be 
possible with what is here printed for 
piano brilliantly orchestrated; as_ it 
stands it fails to convince us. 

“Spring Sorrow,” on the other hand, 
is one of the loveliest new songs we 
know, and it is one of Mr. Ireland’s best, 
in our opinion. Lyrical in style, it is 
unstrained and natural. Rarely have 
we seen individuality in smooth part- 
writing, such as Mr. Ireland gives us 
here in the piano accompaniment; and 
the voice part is purely melodic. The 
song is a setting of Rupert Brooke’s 
“All suddenly the wind comes soft.” 
High and low keys of the song are is- 
sued. It should be sung on many pro- 
grams without delay. 

* * ae 


“AN EVENING AT HOME,” “Invocation.” 
By Alfred Holy. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


The noted harpist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has written a charm- 
ing set of pieces for his instrument in 
his “An Evening at Home.” They are 
simple and, of course, written with edu- 
cational intent. The titles of the pieces 
are “Children’s Thoughts,” “At the 
Fireside,” “Youngsters at Play” and 
“A Little Dance.” Harp teachers should 
welcome these pieces, as they are re- 
markably well done. 

The “Invocation” is for violin, harp 
and organ, a composition that will be 
received with gratitude by many organ- 
ists who have become tired of playing 
the inevitable Thomé, Ganne and Saint- 
Saéns pieces for this combination. It 
is a serious, musicianly composition, 
with no concessions to popular taste, but 
thoroughly effective for all the instru- 
ments. The harp part is so written that 
it may be played on the piano in the 
absence of harp. These is a dedication: 
“To my pupil, Mrs. Mary Muller Fink.” 


* * * 


“THE NEVER-LONELY CHILD.’’ By Carl 
Engel. (Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


The touch of Carl Engel on a song 
spells refinement, restraint and subtlety. 
In this ,set of five songs for medium 
voice and piano to poems by Virginia 
Woods Mackall he is in a lovely mood, 
the mood of a very cultured grown-up 
writing music to poems by a gifted poet, 
who expresses herself delightfully. The 


titles of the songs are “At the Sea- 
shore,” “In Twilight Gardens,” “At 
Night,” “The Friendly Moon” and 
“Marching.” 


The music of all five songs—it is 
futile to single out any one of them— 
is distinguished music, yet its distinc- 
tion is not to be confused with sophisti- 
cation. Mr. Engel is a master, a com- 
poser of whom we are quite as proud as 
we are of Mr. Loeffler or Rubin Gold- 
mark, or one or two others that we might 
mention. His music is a very unique ex- 
pression, whether in his songs, violin 
or piano compositions. And these songs 
we are happy to welcome, for they de- 
serve a place on programs of fine sing- 
ers who can interpret them. The voice 
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parts are difficult, but singable enough. 
Mrs. Mackall’s poems deserve a special 
word of praise; they are unusually fine 
bits, free from all that is obvious. In 
short, they are worthy of being set to 
music by such a composer as Mr. Engel. 

And now:—Mr. Engel seems to have 
hit upon the last word in Anglicizing all 
expression marks and directions as to 
how to perform music. His tempo indi- 
cations are in English, and he intro- 
duces in this set of songs the dynamic 
degrees in English. With him we find 
no longer a f, meaning forte, or ff, mean- 
ing fortissimo, or p, meaning gano, etc. 
We find instead: “vs,” very soft; “s,”’ 
soft; “ms,” moderately soft; “ml,” mod- 
erately loud; “1,” loud; “vl,” very loud. 
It will take a little time to get accus- 
tomed to this, but there is no reason 
under the sun why it should not be used 
for America and England. Of course, 
it makes the edition unusable, for in- 
stance, for France and Italy. 

We must again congratulate Mr. 
Engel on his delightful album of songs. 
We would praise, too, in passing, the 
very original drawing on the cover of 


the album. 
of SS of 


“TELL ME NOT OF A LOVELY LASS.” 
By Cecil Forsyth. (New York: H. W. Gray 
Co.) 


This song is without question one of 
the most admirable songs in light mood 
that has come to us in many a moon. 
It is entirely different from any other 
Forsyth songs that we have seen; here 
this able English composer has written, 
to a charming poem of his own, a 
straightforward sort of little rondel. 
Brimful of melody is the setting and 
fascinating is its lilt. There is a refrain, 
“Fa, la, etc.,”’ which adds to the song’s 
happy appeal. We cannot congratulate 
Mr. Forsyth heartily enough on this 
little song; in it is the spirit of those 
great masters of his country, Messrs. 
W. S. Gilbert and A. Sullivan, one of 
the finest qualities of Britain’s music, 
even if the quality appeared in music 
of the light opera instead of in sym- 
phonic music. Perhaps the man who 
can give us that spirit symphonically is 
Mr. Forsyth? 

The song is for a medium voice, not 
difficult to sing; nor is the piano accom- 
paniment made of anything but the sim- 
plest ingredients. 

So * aK 


“DEDICATION.” By Hugo Riesenfeld. (New 


York: G. Schirmer.) 


One of the really notable songs at 
hand is this setting of Henley’s great 
poem, “Fill the Glass with Golden 
Wine.” Mr. Riesenfeld, who is perhaps 
better known these days as director of 
several of New York’s largest motion- 
picture theaters than as a composer, 
is, nevertheless, the latter and a fine 
one. He is a composer of parts and 
would probably put forward a great deal 
of noteworthy music had he leisure to 
compose. 

This song is a full-breathed, emo- 
tional outburst, written with secure 
technique and spontaneous feeling. There 
is a Straussian influence in the song, 
the Strauss of “Heimliche Aufforderung” 
and “Cacilie.” The song is for a me- 
dium voice. 

* * *K 


“INSPIRER AND HEARER OF PRAYER.” 
By Robert Huntington Terry. (Philadel- 
phia: Theodore Presser Co. “In an 
Oriental Manger.’’ By Robert Huntington 
Terry. (New York: H. W. Gray Co.) 


These are two sacred songs, the first 
being a song for general use, the second 
a Christmas song. Though rather ob- 
vious in melody, “Inspirer and Hearer 
of Prayer” will be effective in church. 
It is for a low voice. There is more 
personality in “In an Oriental Manger,” 
which is very nicely conceived. The 
range is medium, with an optional high 
G at the close. 


TC * 


SPANISH SACRED AND SECULAR SONGS. 
“The Three Kings,” ‘‘The Virgin’s Plaint,” 


“The Birds Praise the Advent of the 
Saviour,’’ “Serenade de Murcia,’’ ‘‘The 
Silversmith.” Set by Kurt Schindler. (Bos- 


ton: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


These five songs for solo voice are 
from the interesting program of Spanish 
music that Mr. Schindler presented at 
his Schola Cantorum concert last win- 
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ter. The melodies are attractive ons 
and have been handled by Mr. Schindl 
in his usual sympathetic manner. | 
some cases the harmonization is not h 
but we suspect him of having add 
touches here and there. 

“The Three Kings” is a Catalan nati 
ity song, which Mr. Schindler has s 
for high voice with piano after t} 
choral version of Romeu. It was “T! 
Virgin’s Plaint” that attracted so mu 
favor, sung by Mabel Garrison at t 
Schola concert just referred to. It 
from an old Spanish “mystery play,” ar 
has been arranged by Mr. Schindler f. 
soprano voice and piano after the not 
tion of the Spanish composer, Fel 
Pedrell; this song we find to be t} 
finest of the five. A Catalonian Chris 
mas carol of the fifteenth century 
“The Birds Praise the Advent of tl 
Saviour,” which Mr. Schindler has s 
after the choral setting of Don Llu 
Millet. It is also for high voice. In t! 
“Serenade de Murcia” Mr. Schindler h: 
paraphrased some folk-themes of Murc 
and Andalusia. It is published in ed 
tions for tenor and for baritone. Violi: 
ists will recognize in the last song « 
the set “The Silversmith,” an old frien: 
from Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.”’ 
The melody is virtually the melody ths: 
Lalo employs as a counterpoint to tl] 
theme of the last movement of his br 
liant violin concerto. Mr. Schindler h: 
treated it here magnificently for hig! 
voice. All five songs are published wit! 
the original text, plus a worthy Englis! 
translation made by Deems Taylor an 
Mr. Schindler. Strikingly beautiful ed 
tions have been given these songs, an‘ 
Mr. Schindler’s annotations, occupying 
a page at the beginning of each sony, 
are worthy of careful examination. [le 
has done his work in exemplary fashio: 
like the serious musician that he is. 


A. W. K. 





Harold Land sang Handel’s “Messiah” 
in Yonkers the evening of Feb. 5, and 
for the Lincoln Association on the eve 
ning of Feb. 12 at Jersey City. 
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YME. time ago it was my fortune to get in touch with several men of 
great wealth and prominence who are identified with what might be 
led the “‘social reform’’ movement in this country. I incidentally ob- 
»ned a general outline of the program which they have in view and pro- 
se to put through. They are to be taken very seriously. To pooh-pooh 
‘om aS visionaries or as fanatics would be a great mistake. They are 
olutely convinced of the justice, and indeed righteousness of their cause, 
(or all are strict church members. Furthermore, they have unlimited means, 
-eported to include the millions of Rockefeller and others, to put through 
their program, and, finally, they have a very large church element in this 
ovntry at their back which is entirely in sympathy with their work and 
absolutely believes that not only the physical but the moral well-being of 
the American people in the future depends upon the reforms they have 


fathered and which they propose to make part of the law of the land. 
He has 


larce business interests, has great enterprise, is of commanding business 
ability, but is dominated by a rigid Calvinism, which, however, does not 
prevent him from making money according to his code, which includes a 


Of these persons one is a typical self-made multi-millionaire. 


cold blooded exploitation of labor. 


Incidentally, it should be said of these reformers that whenever any 
question arises as to their methods or as to the character of the people they 
employ to bring their plans into practical effect they meet you with the 
old-time dictum that the end is so desirable that almost any means are 
justified in bringing it about. 

The program, as outlined by this representative of the reformers, a 
man well on in years, ‘of national standing and reputation as a financier, was 
to the following effect: 

That they would first put through a bone dry prohibition law; then they 
‘would commence with their organization a propaganda for a worldwide 
prohibition law, based on the conviction that alcohol in any form is a poison 
and responsibie for most of the crime, the insanity and the degeneracy of 
the human race. When this had been accomplished they would immedi- 
ately start prcpaganda for a national law making the manufacture, sale 
ard consumption of tobacco in any fomn a crime. When this had been 
accor plished, which they figured they could bring about within three or 
four years, they proposed to make us a Sabbath-respecting people, which 
meant that all unnecessary work would be made illegal and that all places 
of amusement of whatever kind, also museums and libraries, would be 
cloced on Sundays, the latter on the ground that those who took care of 
such institutions are entitled to their day of rest. While this was being put 
into effect they proposed to go a step further and eliminate the great 
majority of all places of amusement, the “movies,” the theaters, opera 
houses, on the ground that these, while perhaps not always vicious in them- 
selves, gave opportunities for vicious people to assemble and corrupt the 
young, that the stage was the great market where the devil found his vic- 
tims, that theaters and opera houses, and even concert halls, were notori- 
ously centers of vice and should be closed. 


When I ventured to suggest to this gentleman that such action was 
extreme, wholly unwarranted, that evils would arise worse than those 


which the propaganda desired to eliminate, and that finally it absolutely 
eliminated such a thing as personal liberty and even went so far as to vir- 
tually eliminate State rights, the only answer | received was that if men 
and women will not be religious, moral and clean of their own volition it 
is up to those who have the power and the means to make them so. And if 
moral suasion and education are a failure, as they have proven to be, there 
is only one thing to be done, and that is to enact such laws as will produce 
a moral, God-fearing people. 

No doubt many of those who may read this will smile and say “‘Impos- 
sible! It never can be done,”’ or “It should not be done.” Here let me 
remind my readers that a very important part of this propaganda has 
already been put into practical effect. The people have not been con- 
sulted. The will of the minority has been made paramount by absolutely 
ignoring State rights, by dragooning Congress into passing the bone-dry 
law, and in also dragooning State Legislatures to endorse it, without any 
reference to public opinion, whatever the merits of prohibition, one way or 
another, may be. The people have had nothing to say in the matter and 
the law has been made the law of the land. 

And let me also point out that the propaganda to abolish the use of 
tobacco in any form has started and is already vigorously under way. 

Now the reformers have a factor to aid them whose strength cannot be 
overestimated. And this factor is the indifference of the average man 
and woman to everything which is going on about them, which often in- 
cludes their civic duties, so that an active, energetic, financially backed 
minority is able to enact laws which are in positive defiance of the wishes 
and, indeed, of the habits and convictions of the majority. 

If these people, who have already been able to put through a very 
important part of their program, can accomplish it, the musical life of the 
country will be so curtailed that there will be not much left of it. As for 
it being possible to give a musical entertainment on Sunday, that will cer- 
tainly be out of the question if these people once get the upper hand. And 
if it be said, “Oh, that can never be brought about,” let me reply that in 
certain States it already is the law of the land, and that is why it has been 
impossible to make a success of the symphony orchestra in Pittsburgh, for 
instance, because no musical entertainment for pay could be given on Sun- 
day, the one great day of recreation for the masses. The only manner in 
which the Philadelphia Orchestra was able to give performances on Sunday 
was that it gave them free, did not charge for admission. 

It all goes to show not only the importance but the urgent need of such 
an organization as the Alliance, for unless the propaganda of these re- 
formers is met and fought at the very beginning, it will be found that they 
will have succeeded in accomplishing their object, just as they succeeded 
in already accomplishing part of their purpose, even against the wishes, 
and certainly in defiance of the habits of the majority of the people in this 
country. You cannot meet the issue with a smile or a sneer. The thing to 


do is to get busy! 


President the Musical Alliance of the U. S. 








wkere community gatherings can be 
held. At this time I understand there 
is a movement on foot to come to some 
agreement as to a proper memorial for 
those who have served their country and 
local musicians, of which the city boasts 
many creditable ones, are anxious to 
boom a movement toward the end in ob- 
taining such a building. Knowing the 
wonderful work that Mr. Freund is do- 
ing in this direction, we would like to 
know whether or not some arrange- 
ment coula not be made whereby he 
would visit this city and use his in- 


fluence. 
L. W. BALLON. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Feb. 3, 1919. 


Distinguished Operatic Artist Calls It 
“A Big Vital Movement” 


It is with great pleasure that I have 
just received your letter telling of the 
many splendid steps taken by the Musi- 
‘al Alliance during the past year. I en- 
lose the very small amount which con- 
stitutes the membership subscription to 
the Alliance, and I feel it to be a privi- 
lege to be connected in any way with 
such a big, vital movement toward mak- 
ng America universally musical. 

MARCELLA CRAFT. 


New York, Feb. 3, 1919. 








lhe Movement to Erect Musical Audi- 
toriums as a Memorial to the Soldiers 
and Sailors Who Died in the War 


The enclosed check for $1 is for my 
hitiatory fee in the Alliance. 

Working in the W. C. C. S., I find the 
need as well as the people who realize 
the necessity of a suitable building 


Just to Keep Up with the People 


Just to keep up with the people in the 
States, enclosed you will find payment 
for dues for membership in the Musical 
Alliance. 

J. ELLSWORTH SLIKER. 

A. E. F., Jan. 2, 1919. 


A Power Bound to Increase 


I am glad to assist in the great work 
undertaken by the Musical Alliance by 
renewal of my subscription herewith. 
Undoubtedly its influence is felt in all 
parts of America in a power which is 
bound to increase each year, especially 
under the present wise leadership. 


D. W. MILLER. 
Norwood, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1919. 





Going to Be a Great Help 


Enclosed you will find $1, for which 
I wish to apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance. It is a splendid or- 
ganization and I am sure it is going to 
be a great help toward stimulating mu- 
sic in this great country of ours. I ap- 
preciate very much your article in MUsI- 


CAL AMERICA in regard to the proposed 
tax on all concerts and musical enter- 
tainments. 
SEWALL E. TOWNSEND. 
Alliance, Neb., Jan. 28, 1919. 





Morning Musicale of Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Joins 


At a meeting of the Morning Musicale 
on Jan. 31 the club indorsed the eight 
points of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. Please accept our appli- 
cation for membership and enclosed find 
check for yearly dues. 

Yours for the success of the Musical 
Alliance, 

Mrs. D. FERD URBAHNS, 
President of Morning Musicale. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Feb. 1, 1919. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








“Why Are Piano Recitals?” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Reading lately the question asked by 
James G. Huneker in one of his clever ar- 
ticles, ““Why are piano recitals?” I hap- 
pened that same afternoon to read over 
an old article I had written to ease my 
mind and give voice to my feelings after 
attending some piano recitals, which | 
could distinctly see good reasons for. | 
had named my article, “Great Yoments 
Never to Be Forgotten.” 

Who has not experienced the haunting, 
never-to-be-forgotten moments of an ar- 
list (or, not even an especially great 
musician) who momentarily opened up 
and showed us a vision of the sublime? 
1 recall such an impression when Ethel! 
Leginska, one evening at Carnegie Hall, 
played the Chopin Etude, Op. 25, “The 
Wind.” Her runs seemed as clear as 
marbles or pearls thrown on a polished 
floor—each one standing alone; and then 
the exquisite sad air thunders out, mak- 
ing one forget the piano; entranced and 
holding our breath at the pure beauty of 
it. Even after the revular concert was 
over, the unforgettable madness of the 
people and the wonderful and masterful 
way the Liszt-Paganini piece was played 
with the lights out could not erase the 
real moment of the concert to me. 

May I| mention some more moments? 
That of Teresa Carreno (with whom I 
studied for a short time, far too short, 
owing to her lamented death). I remem- 
ber her playing of Chopin’s Sonata, Op. 
58, and when she came to the second part 
of the first movement I covered my face 
and just lay back in my chair, weeping 
and breaking my very heart over the 
beauty of it. All the sorrows of earth, 
its despair, rapture, bitterness, mingled 
with moments of sweetness—a whole life 
was written there, everything in life pic- 
tured by this woman who had tasted all 
its joys and sorrows herself. It was her 
life, her very soul that was shown in a 
moment. Then she returned and played 
the Schubert-Taussig Military March as 
like a full orchestra as one would wish to 
hear; then the beautiful butterfly was 
pictured really flying in and out over the 
keys. 

Gabrilowitsch at one of his series of 
concerts I will never forget; his playing 
of the opening notes of the Schumann 
Impromptu was haunting indeed; such 
tone and colorful touch—just music, 
spiritual, beavenly. Also I remember his 
lightning performance of “If I Were a 
Bird;” one had to catch one’s breath in 
listening, feeling oneself flying with the 
hird. Oh! what poetry. what sublimity 
of touch is this Russian’s! 


May I mention one more moment—a 
moment with Katherine Goodson and her 
playing of a Chopin Prelude? What an 
artistic interpretation of it; so dainty, 
so tender, so just that it must delight 
even Chopin himself if he heard her play 
it! I cannot close without mentioning 
De Pachmann; entrancing, I call him, in 
the Chopin Etudes. Many of these under 
his manipulation have given never-to-be- 
forgotten moments that I just mention 
them all, not being able to tell for the life 
of me which gave the greatest thrill. 

If | were a noet I would sit all day 
describing; but poets are not musicians 
and see greater joys in skies, sunshine 
and trees. For myself, I see all these 
in the music of the piano. 

LEILA HEARNE CANNES. 

New York City, Jan. 30, 1919. 


Takes Exception to Mr. Rogers’s Views 
on American Composers 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

After reading Bernard  Rogers’s 
article in your issue of Feb. 1, I could 
not help wondering whether he, or others 
who have written along the same lines, 
really know an American composition 
when presented? 

Does Mr. Rogers know who are the 
American composers? One would sup- 
pose that he, with the supercilious Saint- 
Saéns, would say, “I did not know there 
were any.” Talk about “the crude, brave 
spirit that is America,” is bosh; as also 
to say, “Not one of them whose efforts 
I have heard as yet uttered marks him 
as the mouthpiece of a strong people.” 

Now let us “come down to cases.” I 
think the fact will bear out my assertion 
that these United States of North 
America, to say nothing of South Amer- 
ica or other parts of America, can show 
more composers of merit than any other 
nation has produced within the last sev- 
enty-five years. 

The number which Germany has given 
to the world since Wagner is pitifully 
small, and the same may be said of Eng- 
land, Italy and France. The influence 
of Spain has hardly been recognized at 
all outside of its own boundaries. The 
influence of Russia in music is more like 
that of a curio in a museum. It lacks 
that which we call sanity. Like the 
Russian people it is “wandering in the 
dark. To compare Moussorgsky, or use 
him as a model, #r the mouthpiece of a 
pecple, as to say “‘Here is Russia,” is to 
set up Russia as an example for the 
United States to follow. We all know 
what answer to make to that suggestion. 
Whatever else may be said, the people 
of the United States as a whole are 
sane. ° 

Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, not one of 
the great names in music was held as 
a national exponent. Almost without ex- 
ception all of them were obliged to go 
out of their native country to obtain 
recognition. Furthermore, the only na- 
tion which has succeeded in leaving its 
musical impress on the musicians of 
other nations is Italy. From Bach and 
Handel down to the present the Italian 
method of composition is discernible. 
And whenever any composer seeks a new 











My dear Miss Friedberg:— 


tinue to give this series. 





To say that the audience was pleased with Mr. Laurenti’s beautiful voice and artistry 
is certainly to put it mildly—for they were simply charmed with his singing. | 
the highest expectations and I shall hope to engage him again some other time if I con 


I should think you would be proud to be the manager of such an artist as Mr. lI_aurenti. 
I am sorry you were unable to come to Boston for the concert. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 13, 1919. 


It surpassed 


Thanking you, 
Yours very cordially, 


JULIA A. TERRY. 








recitals. ) 


For all particulars address: 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 








(One of many endorsements of Mario Laurenti, the youngest and most suc- 
cessful of the Metropolitan Opera House artists, after giving one of his interesting 
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will he availabie for Concerts and Festivals during 


May and June 
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way, it becomes at once an unregulated, 
insane way. 

To say that America has no strong 
writers of music is to say what we all 
know to be untrue. To say that none of 
them has written music strongly char- 
acteristic of America may be true from 
Mr. Rogers’s standpoint, and is_ prob- 
ably true of the great composers of any 
nation in the same sense. 

Mr. Cadman has written in the Indian 
idiom. Mr. MacDowell, educated in Ger- 
many, wrote in the idioms of Europe. 
But L. M. Gottschalk, though educated 
in Europe, traveled much in Spanish- 
America and wrote in that idiom, beau- 
tifully, poetically and strongly charac- 
teristic. I could name many writers of 
distinction, of American birth and some 
not of American birth, but of American 
education, whose music has received rec- 
ognition acceptably all over the civilized 
world, not because it possessed any 
American singularities, but because it 
was peculiarly human in its appeal. 

The sanity of our composers, its demo- 
cratic appeal to human needs, is the out- 
standing quality of American music. 
Not in frenzy, not in formless froth, not 
without purpose, but in well ordered 
thought does the American express him- 
self in music as in everything else. Only 
in this way will he ever “rise as a giant.” 

Yours truly, 
D. W. 
Norwood, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1919. 


Takes Issue with Mr. Penn 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I have read with much interest, and 
also, I must confess, with some irrita- 
tion, Arthur A. Penn’s recent letter re- 
garding music critics in your paper. I 
‘annot understand how he could in fair- 
ness write such an article. He says that 
the general public never looks at the 
articles written by critics about the per- 
formances of artists at present on the 
stage. Surely he is mistaken in saying 
this. ; 

It is said that Paderewski never read 
the criticisms of his recitals. Perhaps 
he didn’t, but we are not all Paderewskis 
and I cannot believe that a true artist, 
interested in his own welfare, should 
find it impossible to derive benefit and 
help from reading reports of his recitals 
written by prominent critics. > wa 

Is not Mr. Penn’s reference to pro- 
Germanism among critics foolish and 
unealled for? It seems to me a mean 
and narrow remark. Let us hope that 
it was not meant just as it sounded. 

Mr. Penn’s statement seems to me to 
be erratic and extravagant. Why will 
he not acknowledge the worth of the 
critics? At any rate, let him realize 
just what position the critics occupy in 
the musical life of this country. 

GODDARD OWEN. 

Port Henry, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1919. 


The Great Lesson to Be Learned 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I read your magazine with great in- 
terest and am glad of your efforts in the 
good cause of music. It seems to me 
often that as a nation we lag very much 
behind in some particulars and it is the 
purpose of this writing to call attention 
to a crying need that impresses one at 
every turn—one especially who is a 
dweller in a comparatively small com- 
munity. 

I refer to'a more or less threadbare 
subject, it may be, but a_ serious 
stumbling block it proves to be. In Eu- 
rope it does not seem so formidable, be- 
cause in that country they have learned 
the art of living, which as yet we have 
often ignored with a view to grasping 
larger things, so-called. Why music is so 
commercialized is a rather searching 
question. I suppose it comes from the 
innate selfishness of the average, who see 
a comfort ideal instead of a spiritual 
one. 

Everybody likes to read about the old 
masters and their struggles with pov- 
erty. It is a sort of true novel, quite 
replete with thrills, but if it should be 
insisted that we, even we, must undergo 
some privations and disappointments in 
order to succeed in the real sense of the 
word, we would smile pityingly and turn 
with immense relief to our teaching 
grind, thinking that times had happily 
improved since the days of Mozart and 
Beethoven and that now at least we 
could get on without undergoing the dif- 
ficulties experienced by those “pioneers.” 

It doesn’t seem to dawn on us that 
frequently teaching means the _ real 
atrophy of the creative part of music 


MILLER. 








and that it is very probable that 

element of “‘stress and strife” is need 
as much to-day as in the olden tir 
If all goes well we should inquire, “A 
we still making real progress and filli 
our sphere to the best of our ability 

But this is not the question we he 
most often. Are we getting on? A 
we getting enough out of it ? How mi 
interest dces this betray in art’s 
vancement and the broad education 
the public? 

It is to be feared these last things : 
very secondary with us; hence, it m 
be said, our slow advancement alo 
artistic lines. Let us have devotion 
ideals and put the seductive dollar, f 
seductive it no doubt is, in its pro; 
relationship. 

This is a great lesson to be learn 
Without it we only make progress li 
a crab. 

CHARLES H. BATTEY 

Providence, R. I., Feb. 5, 1919. 


Used in the Music History Class 


Enclosed find check for $3 due on : 
other year’s subscription. 

MUSICAL AMERICA is a welcome visitor 
every week. I have used it for severa| 
years for current events in my Music 
History Class and the students are esje- 
cially interested in keeping in touch wit! 
the musicians of our country. 

Wishing you continued success, 

KATHERINE GAINES, 
Lindenwood College 
St. Charles, Mo., Feb. 5, 1919. 


Ragtime “Over There” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Got Mr. Freund’s letter just before 
leaving Rome to bring Red Cross Christ- 
mas packages to 1100 American boys 
and 160 more Jackies in or about the 
Bocea di Cattaro. 

Thanks for MUSICAL AMERICA. The 
most striking thing musically [ve no 
ticed is how racy of the soil our Amer- 
ican ragtime sounds when sung by ou: 
boys 4000 miles from the U. S. A. !: 
has a different perspective here. 

F. SQUIER 

Cattaro, Italy, Dec. 16, 1918. 


“Over the Top” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Your paper is a credit to this great 
land of ours. The world war is over, but 
you still go “over the top” with each 
issue. Thank you for, the good we have 
gotten in reading your paper through the 
last year. H. E. CARNER. 
Anaheim, Cal., Jan. 22, 1919. 


EDITH 
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Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hempel, Il 
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| ERIC DUDLEY BACK 
| TO POST AS CAMP 
UPTON SONG LEADER 











Eric Dudley, Who Returns as Camp Upton 
Song Leader 


CAMP UPTON, N. Y., Feb. 4.—Eric 
Dudley, song leader of the War Depart- 
ment Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities, has come back to camp and there 
is joy as a result. A steady frontal at- 
tack on gloom has been continued by Mr. 
Dudley during the past year, and he was 
early successful in taking a commanding 
position on Joviality Ridge, from which 
he directed his fire at the enemy trenches, 
chasing sadness and all its allies to the 
tall timbers. 

Not content with organizing company 
singing all over the camp, Mr. Dudley 
busied himself with what was considered 
u hopeless proposition and a_ problem 
that could not be solved. There were 
2000 men in one of the Development Bat- 
talions who could not speak English. 
They were unable to appreciate and en- 
joy the amusements and entertainments 
provided for the less illiterate men, and 
theirs was a life devoid of interest out- 
side of details, three meals a day, and 
pay-day. After working with these men 
for less than a week Mr. Dudley had 
given them an insight into the joys of 
community singing. They sang in good 
English, although Mr. Dudley had _ to 
teach them every word of every song. 

The result was stupendous. Mr. Dudley 
is one of the few men to teach several 
thousand Persians, Arabians, Russians 
and Bohemians to sing the American na- 
tional anthem. 

Leaving Upton to organize the singing 
of the Student Army Training Corps, 
Mr. Dudley was appointed supervisor of 


the work in all the colleges in New York 
and New Jersey, where the Student 
Army Training Corps had been insti- 
tuted. Included in these colleges were 
Columbia, New York University, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Syracuse, Alfred and St. 
Bonaventure. With the closing of the 
student army work Mr. Dudley returned 
to Camp Upton. 


MANY TACOMA MUSICALES 


Local Musicians Join in Presenting Well 
Arranged Program 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 24. Mme. 
Kaethe Pieczonka, well-known concert 
cellist, who has recently returned to 
Tacoma from a tour of the East, enter- 
tained at a delightful musicale given in 
the “Castle of Music” auditorium on 
Jan. 16. Dr. Robert L. Schofield, direc- 
tor of the Puget Sound Conservatory 
of Music; Mrs. F. V. Tyler, Tacoma 
pianist, and Frederick Kloepper, prom- 
inent baritone, assisted. 

At the monthly musicale of the St. 
Cecilia Club a double trio presented a 
beautiful Saint-Saéns number, and solos 
were given by Mrs. Charles Evans, so- 
prano, with Mrs. Paul Shaw as accom- 
panist. The honor guest and soloist was 
Mme. Kaethe Pieczonka, .’cellist, who 
gave the Concerto in A Minor, by Gold- 
mark. 

Ethel Leach, Tacoma pianist, left for 
New York City on Jan. 20, where she 
attended a two weeks’ conference prior 
to sailing for France to engage in enter- 
tainment work in Y. M. C. A. furlough 
homes. A. W. R. 


BARTH AGAIN IMPRESS ES 


Young Pianist Gives a Praiseworthy 
Recital in New York 


Hans Barth, the young pianist, who 
last season created a pleasing impres- 
sion in a series of recitals at the Prin- 
cess Theater, was heard on Thursday 
afternoon of last week at AXolian Hall, 
a place better suited to his vigorous 
style. He played MacDowell’s arrange- 
ment of a Mattheson Gigue, Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 111; a Chopin group and 
pieces by Adorab, Liszt, Rubinstein and 
himself. Mr. Barth again impressed by 
his sincerity, intelligent musicianship 
and solid pianistic qualities, rather 
than any beguilement of poetic fancy 
or glow of imagination. From the 
higher standpoints of interpretation his 
reading of the sonata—especially of the 
variations—fell short. But he is a 
praiseworthy artist, one who stands head 


and shoulders above many of his col- 
leagues. He was warmly greeted last 
week. nH. F. P. 


Head of Ellison-White Bureau Returns 
from Australia 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 25.—Mr. Elli- 
son of the Ellison-White Bureau has just 
returned from Australia, where the Bu- 
reau has been conducting a Chautauqua 
tour similar to those in our States. The 
manager brings splendid news of the re- 
ception of the lectures, and of the capa- 
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January Twenty-Seven 
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Chas. M Stieff, 

9N. Liberty Street, 

Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Sirs:- 





I wish to express the great pleas~ 


ure your piano has given me. 


It has that 


subtlety of nuance and yet brilliancy of tone 
which are so essential to the accompanying 


as well as solo art. 


I thank you for the opportunity 
of using your piano at my concerts. 


Sincerely yours G fave 


New York Recital 


AEOLIAN HALL 
6/5 PM. FFBRUARY 290, /9/29 


Stief{l Piano 





bilities of the Australians as musicians. 
He says: “The Australians are splendid 


musicians—much better than are _ the 
Americans. Nearly everyone can sing 
and does sing. On Peace Celebration 


Day, I saw and heard 40,000 people sing- 
ing one splendid anthem after another. 
Our American Doxology was used most 
frequently, but our American National 
Anthem was not sung so well as most of 
the other anthems, for it is very difficult 
to sing.” 

Word has been 
Major J. Lloyd 


received that Sergeant 
MacAlister, connected 
with the Bureau, was severely wounded 
during the last days of the war, by 
an exploding shell. 


Smith College Harp Ensemble Heard in 
Recital of French Music 


An interesting recital of k'rench music 
was given in Springfield, Mass., Jan. 22, 
by Katherine Frazier, instructor of mu- 
sic, directing the Smith College harp en- 
semble, assisted by Esther Dale, soprano, 
of the music department, and a chorus 
of students. Carlos Salzéedo, harpist of 
the Trio de Luteéce, originated the idea 
of ensemble of harps playing polyphonic- 
ally. He has carried out the plan in two 
concerts in New York and one in Phila- 
delphia. This was the first time that 
anything of this kind has been done by 
the Smith College music department. 
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PASTOR CRITICIZES NEW 
HYMNAL; CLERGY SHOCKED 


English Divine Advises Burning of 
Hymn Books—Another Minister 
Denounces New Work 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 1.—The Rev. Dr. 
Percy Dearmer of Oxford University 
created a considerable sensation here 
when he spoke on “Ceremonials” at the 
concluding event of the Bohlen lecture 





series, held in Holy Trinity Parish 
House. 
He began by suggesting short sep- 


arate services, mostly musical, and ad- 
vocated making a special service of the 
sermon so that “the people need not 
listen to it if they do not wish to.” Next 
he attacked the hymns and prayers of 
the Church of England and of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the United 
States. He advised the burning of 
hymn books and, in speaking about the 
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new book, added: “Avoid the prosiness 
and mediocrity of an authorized hymnal. 
There are hundreds of good hymns that 
may be used.” 

His most radical statement was that 
“clergymen take only a mechanical in- 
terest in hymns. It is part of their busi- 
ness to announce them. They don’t ex- 
pect to take any pleasure in the music. 
It is a noise that has to be made.” 

When news of Dr. Dearmer’s stric- 
tures spread about Philadelphia there 
came an outburst from musicians and 
rectors. Ralph Kinder, organist of Holy 
Trinity Church, said he thought Dr. 
Dearmer’s remarks were “somewhat 
flippant.” 

“T have not seen the new hymnal yet,” 
Mr. Kinder continued, “but we are go- 
ing to equip Holy Trinity with it within 
a very short time.” 

“Dr. Dearmer must not be taken too 
seriously,” said the Rev. Dr. Daniel 
Odell, rector of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Annunciation, “but I am 
inclined to agree with him in what he 
says of the new hymnal. I don’t think 
much of it. It is overloaded. It costs 
over a dollar, and I’m not going to pay 
that much for it.” 

“Tt can safely be said, therefore, that 
the new hymnal not only contains the 
great hymns of the ages, but all the new 
hymns that passed the committee as en- 
titled to a place in the hymnal have 
been added, and 200 hymns have been 
omitted. In the old hymnal there were 
679 hymns; in the new one there are 
559. 

“The majority of the clergy I know 
are not indifferent to church music. 
They are careful in the selection of the 
hymns and endeavor to have them in 
accord with season and sermon. 

“The new hymnal will be issued this 
month. It has received the highest 
praise from the greatest hymnologist in 
the country. I refer to the Rev. Dr. 
Louis F. Benson of the Presbyterian per- 
suasion.” 7+ < 7 





BANGOR BAND ANNIVERSARY 





Under Conductor Sprague’s Leadership 
Organization Celebrates Sixtieth Year 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 26.—Sixty years 
ago to-day, Jan. 26, 1859, the Bangor 
Band (of which Adelbert Wells Sprague 
is the present conductor) was founded. 
Last evening in the City Hall, before 
an unusually large and enthusiastic au- 
dience, an anniversary concert in com- 
memoration of this event was given, with 
the following program? “The Star- 
Spangled Banner”; “French National 
Defile March” (“Le Régiment de Sambre 
et Meuse’), Turlet; Overture, “Aroldo,” 
Verdi; Selected Suite, (a) “Jealous 
Moon,” (b) “My Paradise,” (c) “Spirit 
of America,” Zamecnik; Minuet and Ga- 
votte from “I Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo; 
Two Hungarian Dances, Brahms; ex- 
cerpts from the operetta “Sweethearts,” 
Herbert; “March, “The Hero’s Return.” 

One of the present members of the 
band, Eugene A. Haley, has been active 
continuously for forty-two years, while 
the band’s president, J. Frank Todd, has 
been a member nearly forty years. 

Mr. Sprague became a member of the 
band in 1896 and served as assistant 
conductor from 1904 to 1909, when he 
became its leader. J. L. B. 





Reception for Ethelynde Smith After 
Recital at Oberlin, Ohio 


WESTERVILLE, OHIO, Jan. 27.—On 
Monday evening, Jan. 20, Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano, gave a song recital at 
Oberlin College. She was accompanied 
by Mrs. H. L. Goodbread and was guest 
of honor at a reception given after the 
concert by the Ladies’ Glee Club at 
Cochran Hall, the women’s dormitory. 

Miss Smith’s program, which was 
much liked, included old songs of the 
Allied nations, the “One Fine Day” aria 
from ‘“Madama_ Butterfly,” modern 
French numbers, songs by American 
composers, children’s songs and Fay 
Foster’s “The Americans Come!” The 
last-named selection had to be repeated, 
and three extra numbers were also 


given. Particularly commendable was 
Miss Smith’s singing of the Puccini 
aria, Godard’s “Embarquez-vous” and 


Katherine A. Glen’s “Twilight.” 





Commendation for Mme. Langenhan 


Hugo Boucek manager of Christine 
Langenhan, New York dramatic soprano, 
received a letter last week from J. T. T. 
Hundley, president of the Virginia 
Christian College of Lynchburg, Va., ex- 
pressing his great pleasure over the 
recital Mme. Langenhan gave there re- 
cently. President Hundley expressed his 
hope that Mme. Langenhan would ap- 
pear in their concert course next year. 


MISS BRARD, CORTOT 
PUPIL, GIVES RECITAL 


Fifteen-Year-Old French Girl Plays 
Ambitious Program with Grati- 
fying Results 





Magdeleine Brard, a fifteen-year-old 
French girl, gave a piano recital in 
AXolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon of 
last week. She is a “Prix d’Honneur du 
Conservatoire Nationale de Musique” of 
Paris, a pupil of Alfred Cortot. She 
has toured with the Conservatoire Or- 
chestra and pamphlets recounting her 
ambitious doings have been issued broad- 
cast. - Last week she essayed a program 
containing Chopin’s “Andante Spianato 
and Polonaise,” Schumann’s G Minor 
Sonata, an Impromptu and a Nocturne 
by Fauré and two Liszt numbers. 

Miss Brard is not a prodigy in the 
derogatory sense, but a girl of talents 


and fine instincts, as well developed a 
might be expected at her age, musica | 
by nature, but not yet emotionally ma | 
ture. It took only Schumann’s Sonat 
to demonstrate the measure of her poeti 
and -imaginative inhibition. Yet he 
work is remarkable for the poise an 
complete assurance as well as the soun 
taste it generally discloses. “Her ton 
is hard and often metallic and he 
range of coloristic effect still very lim 
ited. But in the vigor and vitality o 
her pianism there lies a happy-augur: 
Little Miss Brard may yet develop int 
a remarkable artist. At present sh 
embodies an agreeable promise. 
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Marcus Kellerman, the bass-bariton: 
formerly of New York, but now locate 
in Richmond, Va., is using the Vande 
poo! songs “I Did Not Know” and “Re 
gret” in his teaching. He has also sun 
them successfully in his concert appea1 
ances. 


















































“Il tono fa la musica” ih ‘ 


"Tite tone makes the music! i 
the old proverb, whose truth is attested Hi ae 
by the enormous sums great violinists Hl 
pay for their Cremonas, by the care with 


—lItalian proverb | pr 


So runs 


which master pianists select their instruments. 


So with your own piano. You will never 


attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from | 
an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop | 

your children’s talent through practice and | ~— 
study upon a piano that will attune the | 


young ear to true harmony. Express your 
own musical aspirations through an instru- 


ment of perfect tone quality. Hi | 
In the Knabe you find an instrument that | 
possesses that intangible quality we designate 
timbre ina rich, beautifully placed voice —a 
pure string tone that carries marvelously. 
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“Violin Teaching and Violin Study’* 
the discreet and excellent title under 
ich is put forth the latest contribu- 
n to the literature of violin pedagogy. 
igene Gruenberg, the author, explains 
it “the contents of this book represent 
fundamental basis of my lectures 
the art of teaching the violin, deliv- 
ed at the Violin Normal Department 
the New England Conservatory of 
isic in Boston,” a branch of the Con- 
vatory of which he has been super- 
endent for more than twenty years. 
fhe fruit of solid experience and 
ially solid thought, all vitalized by 
rsonality, the book will not present 
elf to the too eager aspirant as an 
dorado where gold is to be got for the 
cking up, any more than any other 
ok which ever has dealt or ever may 
ical with this most difficult of subjects. 
fut for the patient laborer who has dug 
his way through the preliminary bar- 
riers of rock and soil, Mr. Gruenberg’s 
work will be the stuff out of which the 
cold of high art is refined. For these 
reasons the obvious direction of appeal 
toward the young teacher and the ad- 
vaneed student puts the crowning touch 
to a work which is nearly as remarkable 
an example of lucid exposition as of 
technical knowledge and soundness. 

That the merits of the book are im- 
mense is made manifest in the endorse- 
ment by Fritz Kreisler, which appears 
as preface. Mr. Kreisler thus outlines 
the history of the work: 

“For many years it had been my earn- 
est desire that some day I might be per- 
mitted to join forces with three old 
friends and fellow students for the pur- 
pose of jointly editing an exhaustive and 
historical research into the principles of 
that method and school of violin playing 
from which we four had been gradu- 
ated. 

“These three distinguished artists are 
Franz Kneisel (of illustrious chamber 
music fame), Felix Winternitz and 
Eugene Gruenberg, the last two violin 
professors of great repute at the New 
England Conservatory in Boston. 

“All three had previously published 
valuable contributions to the pedagogic 
literature for the violin, although Mr. 
Winternitz’s works are known to stu- 
dents only under an assumed nom de 
plume which modestly hides his own. 

“Mr. Gruenberg, our senior, had pre- 
pared a fairly well developed plan for 


*“WIOLIN TEACHING AND VIOLIN STUDY.” 





a theory of violin playing which might 
have conveniently formed the basis of 
our work. 

“Unforeseen circumstances having, 
however, imposed an indefinite postpone- 
ment of our plan, I urged Mr. Gruenberg 
to elaborate upon and publish his sketch 
independently of us. While less ambi- 
tious in size, his book closely follows the 
lines adopted for the greater work.” 

The great virtuoso’s more specific com- 
ments are even more notable: 

“It is not so much an exploration into 
new and hypothetical pedagogic ground 
as an elaboration of the sound and tried 
principles that were instrumental in pro- 
ducing the gigantic violinists of a by- 
gone generation. 

“Not the least attractive feature of 
Mr. Gruenberg’s book is the frequent 
and reverential reference to the opinions 
of these great masters of the past, whose 
authority the erudition of the author 
summons as corollary to his own views. 

“My avowed friendship for the author 
obviously places me under restraint, but 
I may be permitted to voice the sincere 
belief that on sheer merit his book will 
succeed, and that it will prove highly 
valuable to teachers and intelligent stu- 
dents alike.” 

With such commendation emanating 
from such a source, mere reviewers 
neither need nor ought to give expres- 
sion to their own approbation of Mr. 
Gruenberg’s performance. The major 
significances are all clearly indicated in 
Mr. Kreisler’s friendly preface. The 
trail of criticism and appraisement has 
been blazed, and later comers can but 
remark on particular aspects and de- 
tails. From this point of view the char- 
acteristic of prime interest is the per- 
sonal quality which informs the book. 
In discussing questions of technique, Mr. 
Gruenberg makes a habit of citing the 
opinions of such methodicians as Bail- 
lot, Bériot and Spohr. He dissects their 
precepts in the light of common sense, 
but of necessity gives greatest weight, 
at the end of a discussion, to that par- 
ticular solution of a problem which has 
most appeal for his particular tempera- 
ment. Of this temperamental bias let 
none think shame, for it is a distinction 
in the best sense, not a flaw. 

With a certain humility, Mr. Gruen- 
berg makes early reference to “the pene- 
trating influences of time and progress,” 
an adroit phrase for the essential tyr- 
anny of personal taste. “Mozart’s 
father, Leopold (1719-1787) 
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should rest on the right side of the tail- 
piece instead of the left. From this 
we see the wisdom of Baillot’s warning 
that any conviction, belief or principle, 
considered even by the best as inviolable 
and incontestable, may be demolished to- 
morrow by the evangelism of a new 
generation.” And again, “the main es- 
sential of violin playing” is said to 
be “the production of a noble, warm and 
expressive tone”’—the most personal of 
all the elements of the violinist’s art. 
Naturally enough, Mr. Gruenberg does 
not belong to the old-fashioned school 
of pedagogy which believed that study 
was but a synonym for drudgery. Great 
emphasis, throughout his advice to teach- 
ers, is laid on the necessity of respect- 
ing the pupil’s individuality. He has 
many definite suggestions which are of 
obviously tremendous value. “The ex- 
hausting fatigue of practising many 
hours in a standing position can be 
greatly reduced by walking about the 
room and, occasionally, by playing in a 
sitting posture, thereby acquiring ex- 
periences valuable for the eventual par- 
ticipation in orchestral and chamber mu- 
sic performances.” “Only incessant ob- 
servation and most energetic discipline 
on the part of the teacher will protect 
the pupil against the danger of becom- 
ing a victim of certain bad habits while 
playing, such as face-distortion, groan- 
ing, sighing, stamping, biting the lips, 
letting the violin sag, etc. In the absence 
of the teacher the pupil should practise, 
as much as possible, before a looking- 
glass, which will undoubtedly facilitate 
self-control.” “Exaggerated and _ un- 
timely contraction causing that dread 
condition of stiffness is our greatest foe 
everywhere in life, but nowhere more 
than on the violin.” “In almost every 
profession and occupation it can be ob- 
served that many—if not all—when 





deeply interested in their work, often 


simply forget to breathe for an unrea- 
sonable length of time, and in that way 
introduce much less ozone into their 
lungs than is naturally necessary. This 
must be avoided by all means. Violin 
students should be systematically trained 
to breathe through the nose while play- 
ing. . . .” The Kreutzer Studies 
“should be used only in doses, accord- 
ing to the pupil’s grade, and not on the 
basis of wholesale consumption.” 

To quote every thought-provoking and 
laudable suggestion Mr. Gruenberg has 
to offer would be to quote the book in 
its entirety. Let it suffice now to indi- 
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work by recounting the divisions into 
which the discussion splits: success and 
failure in teaching (teaching as an art, 
the pupil’s individuality, correct manner 
of practising); violin and bow; stop- 
ping (fingers’ shape, attitude, attack 
and pressure; distances; positions; at- 
titude of arm, elbow, hand, wrist and 
fingers in the different positions; iden- 
tical notes in low and high positions; 
shifting; sliding—portamento; grace 
notes; trill and tremolo; harmonics; 
pizzicato); bowing (the fundamental 
strokes, the secondary strokes); articu- 
lation (in general; articulation on the 
violin; the vibrato), and practical con- 
siderations (the beginner; schedules for 
daily practice; graded course, and physi- 
ology). There are thirty-six plates de- 
signed to illustrate technical points con- 
sidered in the text, and an appendix 
which contains lists of important works 
under the headings of “studies and text- 
books” and “violin and piano,” and a 
paragraph advising the cultivation of 
concerted music. 

Finally, Mr. Gruenberg is to be con- 
gratulated on the thoroughly delightful 
reading he has provided for students and 
lovers of the violin. Felicity of expres- 
sion is here so closely united with mat- 


ter worthy to be expressed that the 
quaint term, “a gentleman and a 


scholar,” comes to mind as a character- 
ization of the author. D. @« de 
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Sit down, dear music-lover, when you 
have an evening or a sunny afternoon, 
and if you want to enjoy a cheerful couple 
of hours take up a copy of William Arms 
Fisher’s “Notes on Music in Old Bos- 
ton”; and you will not regret it. It is 
different from any book you have read 
in a long time. And it is so pleasing 
and interesting that you will be con- 
stantly soothed and surprised. In pre- 
paring this book Mr. Fisher has gone to 
no little trouble in the searching out of 
old woodcuts, old clippings of Boston 
newspapers, in Revolutionary times and 
earlier. This material is fascinating 
and makes the book of inestimable value, 
as it is material that can be gotten at, 
as far as we know, in no other book of 
our day. 

First, we find a charming prefatory 
note on the Boston Common. After that 
the chapters deal with “The First Sev- 
enty Years,” that is, from 1630, when 
the Puritans with John Winthrop came 
to Boston Harbor, to 1700. Then there is 
a chapter on “The Eighteenth Century,” 
one on “Some Early Book and Music 
Shops,” “The Nineteenth Century” and 
several other chapters dealing with the 
founding of the great house of Ditson, 
of which Mr. Fisher is the esteemed 
editor-in-chief to-day and has been for 
a number of years. The average person 
undertaking such a book would have 
given us facts, facts and more facts 
and eventually would have bored us to 
death In the narration of them. But 
Mr. Fisher, versatile as he is (in addi- 
tion to his editorial work at the Oliver 
Ditson Company, he is the composer of 
many excellent songs), has told his 
story so delightfully that it is enter- 
taining from start to finish. 

In the chapter on the nineteenth cen- 
tury Mr. Fisher tells us how Gottlieb 
Graupner organized the Philharmonic 
Society in Boston in 1810. Graupner had 
been an oboist in Haydn’s orchestra in 
London in 1791-1792; he had also begun 
to publish music in Boston in 1800 in 
a small way. Joseph Ditson, father of 
Oliver Ditson, after whom the noted 
publishing house is named, moved to 
Boston after his marriage in 1797. 
There his fifth child, Oliver Ditson, 
was born on Oct. 20, 1811. He had a 
splendid training with Colonel Parker 
and Isaac R. Butts, and in 1835 he be- 
gan to publish music at 107 Washington 
Street. The growth of the Ditson busi- 
ness from this beginning is carefully 
and ‘attractively traced, the leading mu- 
sical events of the time referred to, and 
there is interesting mention of the men 
who were associated with Mr. Ditson in 
his work, not necessarily in business, 
but, as it were, in the growing musical 
life of Boston; men like Carl Zerrahn 
Henry Lee Higginson, John S. Dwight. 
For always the leading musicians of a 
city have been friends of the leading 
music publisher: they have always 
needed him. Dwight’s Journal of Music 
begun In 1852, was, we believe, the first 
musical magazine issued in America. 
Mr. Dwight published it till 1858; then 
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Ditson Co. issued it till 1878, 
Dwight as editor. 


the Oliver 
with Mr. 


Mr. Fisher makes a nice point here 
when he says: “How recent serious 
composition in the larger forms is in 


America is indicated by the fact that 
our pioneer symphecnist, John K. Paine, 
left us as recently as 1906. It was in 
the year of MacDowell’s birth, 1861, that 
he returned to Cambridge from study in 
Germany.” And in similar terms he 
speaks of Dudley Buck. We learn how 
Mr. Ditson sent John Church to Cin- 
cinnati in 1860 and established him in 
business there, the result being the John 
Church Company. Also how P. J. 
Healy and George W. Lyon were, by the 
capital of Oliver Ditson, enabled to form 
the now well-known firm of Lyon & 
Healy in Chicago. 

Oliver Ditson died in 1888 at the age 


of seventy-seven. The Oliver Ditson 
Conipany was then organized, of which 
the head to-day is Charles H. Ditson, 


the son of the founder. There is a fine 
chronology of the Oliver Ditson Company 
from 1785 to date and a splendid descrip- 
tion of the present Ditson Building in 
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Boston, on Tremont Street, one of the 
most impressive business buildings the 
writer of these lines knows; he had the 
pleasure of visiting the author of this 
book in Boston last summer and mar- 
veled at the beauties of the present home 
of the Oliver Ditson Company. There 
is a picture of the office of the general 
manager, in which we see Clarence A. 
Woodman seated at his desk. He has 
been with the firm for more than forty- 
five years and has done remarkably 
valuable work. On the next page is Mr. 
lisher’s office, followed by a picture of 
the president’s room and library. 

In Mr. Fisher’s note of acknowledg- 
ment he includes among those who have 
helped him in the matter of illustrations 
for his book J. M. Priaulx of Charles 
H. Ditson & Co., New York, a man 
known to and liked by every musician in 
New York. Among the others who have 
assisted Mr. Fisher are Walter Ken- 
dall Watkins, secretary of the Society 
of Colonial Wars, and O. G. Sonneck, 
former librarian of the musical portion 
of the Library of Congress. 

We must say, Bravo, Mr. Fisher! 
again. For the book has made us very 
happy, not only because it has told us 
much that we did not know about early 
music in Boston, but also because it has 
convinced us that a book of this kind 
can be fascinating when well written. 
William Arms Fisher has written it 
thus, and very sympathetically; and he 
has had the additional advantage in 
writing it of having the necessary per- 
spective. This he has gained through 
the fact that he is a San Franciscan 
by birth, a Bostonian by residence. The 
same perspective would, we feel, hardly 
be in the possession of a born Bostonian, 
on account of that well-known ‘“condi- 
tion of mind.” A. W. K. 





MONTREAL’S WEEK IN MUSIC 


Anna Case and Elman the Recitalists— 
Local Program 


MONTREAL, CANADA, Jan. 28.—Evelyn 
Boyce finally presented Anna Case in 
recital last Friday at Windsor Hall. The 
audience was large and enthusiastic and 
required Miss Case to repeat a number 
of songs. 

Louis H. Bourdon presented Mischa 
Elman at His Majesty’s Theater on Sun- 
day afterncon before a huge audience. 
Mr. Elman was repeatedly recalled. His 
playing was in his finest manner. He 
was accompanied by Josef Bonime. 

George M. Brewer, one of the prom- 
inent organists here and a musician of 
attainment, gave an interesting causerie 
on modern music last night before the 
St. James Society. R. G. M. 








‘ROBIN HOOD” AT THE PARK 





Society of American Singers Adds One 
More to Its List of Successes 


The Society of American Singers 
added another reason for its continued 
presence in New York, when it revived 
“Robin Hood” at the Park Theater on 
Monday, evening, Feb. 3. The old De 
Koven masterpiece has not been taken 
down from the shelf and dusted since its 
presentation at the Knickerbocker Thea- 
ter six years ago, but it proved fully as 
delightful as the other productions which 
the society has revived during its pres- 
ent season. 

The house was filled for the opening 
night, and the singing of “Brown Octo- 
ber Ale,” the “Milkmaids’ Song” and 
other familiar old songs aroused such 
enthusiasm that they were repeatea 
again and again, lengthening the per- 
formance until it was nearly midnight 
before the curtain made its final descent. 

Orville Harrold was in good voice and 
sang the role of Robert of Huntington 


scored one of the triumphs of the eve- 
ning. Anne Bussert’s voice was pleas- 
ing and she brought a pleasing stage 
presence to the role. Cora Tracey was 
a dashing Alan-a-Dale, and Kate Con- 
don as Dame Durden and Gladys Cald- 
well as Annabel were vocally agreeable. 
John Phillips as Sir Guy of Gisborne, 
Herbert Watrous as Will Scarlet and 
Bertram Peacock as Friar Tuck filled 
out a most satisfying cast. The inter- 
polation of several bits of Broadway 
slang were the only cloudy spots in an 
otherwise brilliant presentation. John 
McGhie conducted the performance ably. 
M. S. 


ARTHUR HARTMANN GIVES 
RECITAL IN ROCHESTER 


Violinist Heard in His First Program of 
Season—Paulist Choristers Among 
Concert-Givers of Week 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 3.—A number 
of musical events last week kept Roches- 
ter music-lovers busy. Arthur Hart- 
mann, head of the violin department at 
the Institute of Musical Art and concert- 
master of the Rochester Orchestra, 
opened the week with a violin recital at 
the Institute Hall on Monday evening, 
Jan. 27. He was assisted at the piano 
by Alf Klingenberg, director of the 
school and head of the piano department. 
Mr. Hartmann’s program was a difficult 
one, exemplifying in unmistakable terms 
his technical mastery and fine interpre- 
tative feeling. Especially worthy of 
note was his splendid playing of the 
Bach “Chaconne” for violin alone and 
the Paganini Variations on the G String. 
Included on his program were several of 
his own arrangements, including the 
Debussy-Hartmann “I] Pleure Dans Mon 
Cceur,” Tchaikovsky-Hartmann “Hu- 
moresque” and the Poldini-Hartmann 
“Poupee Valsante.” His opening number 
was the Mendelssohn Concerto in E 
Minor, which was brilliantly played. Mr. 
Klingenberg’s accompaniments were deli- 
cate and sympathetic. There was a large 
and very cordial audience. 

The Paulist Choristers visited Roches- 
ter on Wednesday evening, Jan. 29, sing- 
ing to an audience that crowded Con- 
vention Hall long before the concert was 
scheduled to start. Father William Jo- 
seph Finn was a figure of interest as 
conductor, and the program was one of 
great beauty throughout. 

Hazel Gruppe, a Rochester pianist of 
note and sister of Paul Gruppe, ’cellist, 
gave an attractive recital at Sibley Hall 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 30. She pre- 
sented a long and ambitious program 
with poise and equanimity. 

Alice Carlotta Wysard, organist at the 
Kast Avenue Baptist Church, gave a re- 
cital on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 29. 
Her varied program included a_ Bach 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, the 
Allegro from the Sixth Symphony by 
Widor and, in contrast, a group of little 
tone pictures by Lemare and Kinder that 
were charming. The larger numbers 
were played with brilliance and a fine 
sense of orchestral values. She was as- 





sisted on the program by Mrs. Grace 
Andrews, soprano, and Mrs. Irene In- 
mire Hollis, contralto. M. E. W. 


Florence Otis Welcomed in Middletown 
as Soloist with Apollo Club 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The 
winter concert of the Apollo Club, An- 
drew J. Baird, conductor, was given last 
evening in the Webb Horton Memorial 
Church. Florence Otis, New York so- 
prano, who was received here with so 
much favor last year, was again the 
soloist and repeated her success. Mrs. 
Otis sang classic: pieces by Handel and 
Arne, two songs by Gertrude Ross from 
her cycle, “Art-Songs of Japan,’’ Mana- 
Zucea’s. “Love’s Coming,” <A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Swans,” the Polonaise from 
Thomas’s “Mignon,” R. Huntington 
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Serenade.’ She had a conspicuous su 
cess and was encored repeatedly. Ur 
der Mr. Baird’s baton the chorus di 
good work in compositions by Buzz 
Peccia, Paul Bliss, Lynes, Fay Foste 
Buck, de Koven, Tornudd, Knox a1 
Converse. Helen C. Thompson was tl 
accompanist of the evening. 


Kathryn Meisle, the . Philadelphia st 
prano, has been singing in her concert 
a number of Frederick W. Vanderpo 
songs. Among them are “I Did Nx 
Know” and “Ye moanin’ Mountains” an 
“Values.” 
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CUY MAIER RETURNS FROM FRANCE 


Roston Pianist Describes the Sol- 
jier’s Craving for the Serious 
Music 


STON, Feb. 7.—Guy Maier, the 
I brilliant young pianist, well known 
as a soloist and as the partner of 
Pattison in their 


s of music for two pianos, has just 


interesting con- 
irned from a year’s service in France. 
Maier’s foreign work had to do with 
entertainment of the soldiers in the 
ps and in what were 
is.” For several months he gave en- 
tertainments in the various camps, and 
then appointed to positions of re- 
sponsibility in the ‘Soldiers’ Leave De- 
partment” of the Y. M. C. A. 
months were spent as head of excursions 
and outdoor activities at Aix-les-Bains, 
after which Mr. Maier became head of 
Entertainment Department of the 
Brittany “leave area,” -then director of 
entertainment for all of the leave areas 
ff France, and finally he received the 
important appointment of Regional Sec- 
retary of the Pyrenees “leave area.” 
Mr. Maier gave an interesting talk 
about his work abroad before the mem- 
bers of the Sinfonia Fraternity who met 
at Jordan Hall last week. Although 
there were wonderful audiences keen to 
appreciate to the full the best sort of 
music, Mr. Maier said, ‘the soldiers en- 
oyed infinitely more than the regular 
yperformances the entertainments in 


called “leave 


Five 


which they themselves took part. Sur- 
prising musical and dramatic ability 
was forthcoming as soon as the way 


was opened for it. The men loved music 
and eraved it on all occasions, but they 
much preferred to make it themselves. 

What the men need is opportunity for 
self-expression, Mr. Maier says, and we 
have this lesson to learn over here from 
the experiences in Europe. The American 
soldier’s constant desire for music, par- 
ticularly for making it himself, indicates 
great artistic potentialities in this coun- 
try which should be given the right 
chance to develop. There is too much 
passive art here, said Mr. Maier, there 
are too many people who merely listen 
to the few professional performers. 
What we need is a nation of musical 
amateurs, of people making music for 
themselves and expressing their own in- 
lividuality. 

As an indication of the soldiers’ artis- 
tie taste, Mr. Maier described the per- 
formances in the Y huts. The first 
three-quarters of an hour were devoted 
to serious music and then came “movies.” 
Before the serious music began the men 
were told that if they did not care to 
hear it they should go out and come back 
n three-quarters of an hour, at which 
time the serious part of the program 
would be over. None of the men ever 
took advantage of this announcement, 
however, and when the serious music was 
ver, instead of the entrance of a lot 
more men to see the “movies,” it was 
nore usual for many to leave. 

The nearer the men got to the front 
the less they feared to show their emo- 
tions, and the more they wished for mu- 
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Guy Maier, the Boston Pianist, Who Has 
Just Returned from Abroad 


sic of an emotional nature. The problem 
now, Mr. Maier says, is to give this hith- 
erto suppressed emotion its natural out- 
let, and thus make it possible for Amer- 
ica to show that she is really a most mu- 
sical nation. 

After the talk Mr. Maier gave an in- 
formal program of piano music. His 
numbers were Gavottes by Sgambati and 
Gluck, the Debussy Toccata, Chopin Ber- 
ceuse, Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G Mi- 
nor, Mendelssohn-Liszt “On the Wings 
of Song” and Saint-Saéns’s Study in 
Waltz Style. Mr. Maier’s playing was 
musical and very enjoyable. C. R. 


Ethelynde Smith Gives Recital in Wes- 
terville, Ohio 


WESTERVILLE, OHIO, Jan. 29.—Ethel- 
ynde Smith, young American soprano, 
gave a recital here on Jan. 29 which 
pleased the large audience gathered to 
hear her. Miss Smith’s program con- 
sisted of five interesting groups: Old 
Songs of the Allied Nations; “Un bel di,” 
from “Madama Butterfly”; a modern 
French group, an American’ group; 
children’s songs, and finally, Fay Fos- 
ter’s “The Americans Come.” 

Another event of interest in this city 
was the singing of Matthews’ Christmas 
cantata. “The Story Christmas,” 
given on Jan. 19 by the choir of the 
First United Church. The choir of sixty 
voices is directed by A. R. Spessard, and 
the organist is G. G. Grabill, both of the 
Otterbein College. The solos were sung 
by the vocal pupils of the Otterbein Col- 
lege School of Music, of which Mr. Spes- 
sard is the head. 


Active Season in Concert and Opera for 
Cecil Arden 


Cecil Arden, the young Metropolitan 
contralto, has been active this season 
with her concert as well as operatic ap- 
pearances. Miss Arden has sung a role 
in two of the season’s novelties, Puccini’s 
“Suor Angelica” and Leroux’s “La Reine 


Fiamette.”” On Christmas day she sang 
three entertainments for the boys in the 
Knights of Columbus huts at Pelham 


Bay. Miss Arden was the soloist on 
Jan. 18 at Delmonico’s for the Jewish 
Relief, where she sang Secchi’s “Lungi 
dal caro bene,’”’ Handel’s “O Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me?” Haydn’s “Mer 
maid’s Song,” “Ejili, Ejili,’”” Weatherly’s 
“Danny Boy” and Buzzi-Peccia’s “La 


Morenita.” She was received with great 
favor and applauded heartily. On Jan. 
22 the contralto sang at the concert of 
the Globe Music Club in New York, 
while Jan. 31 found her singing at a din- 
ner of the American Protective League 
given for Secretary of War Baker. On 
this occasion she scored in ante-bellum 
songs, including “Dixie,” in costume. At 
Pershing Club New York, on Feb. 2 
Miss Arden sang the familiar air from 
“Samson and Delilah” and songs by 
Weatherly, Storace and Buzzi-Peccia’s 
“La Morenita” and “When Molly 
Smiles.” 


Calvary Church Organ Recitals to Be 
Given Weekly Until June 


The organ recitals now being given 
each Monday afternoon at Calvary 
Church, New York, by John Cushing are 
of more than especial interest. Mr. 
Cushing, who has recently been honor- 
ably discharged from the service of the 
United States, is an organist of whom 
the people of Calvary are justly proud. 
His programs are made with unusual 
care and with musicianly judgment. On 
Monday, Feb. 3, the soloist was Greta 


Torpadie, coloratura soprano, who has 
won an excellent reputation as a con- 
cert artist. The recitals will be given 


weekly until June, on Mondays, from 4.30 
until 5.30 p. m. 


Ornstein Amazes Saginaw 
SAGINAW, MICcH., Jan. 27.—Leo Orn- 
stein, the pianist, who appeared here 


Thursday night, lived up to his reputa- 
tion in every respect. He showed in un- 
mistakable fashion the personality which 
has made him famous. He played new 
and old compositions, classic and modern, 
in a way that has never before been 
heard here. He showed how the 
works of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, 
Debussy, Scott, Rachmaninoff and Orn- 


stein himself could be played with a 
totally different interpretation. 

c. H.C. 
“Professional Jealousy” Greatest Fault 


of Musician, Says Dr. Pratt 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 28.—-Elimination 
of “professional jealousy” and establish- 
ment of a better fraternal spirit will do 
more to promote the success of the pro- 
fessional musician than any other fac- 
tors, according to Dr. Waldo Selden 
Pratt, professor of music and hymnology 
at the Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Pratt addressed the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers’ Association here to-day. 

“Because of petty jealousies,” he con- 
tinued, “the profession of music is far 
behind other professions.” 


Rothwell Conducting Classes in Orches- 
tral Work 


In line with the need of young men to 
carry orchestral work to the outlying 
sections of the country, Walter Henry 
Rothwell has keen conducting a class for 
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the special study of orchestration and 
the technique of conducting. The result 
of this has been so gratifying that he 
now announces a _ second begin 
work in February. Owing to the char 


1} 
Class to 


acter of the work, it has been found 
necessary to limit the class roster to 
eight to achieve the best results. The 


course consists of twenty descriptive lec 
tures dealing with the character, possi 
bilities, limitations and treatment of the 
orchestral instruments, and it has at 
tracted not only composers and embryo 
conductors but also soloists whose chosen 
instruments fit into the orchestral 
scheme. 


Portsmouth, Ohio, Has Victory Sing 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, Jan. 25.—A great 
victory sing of civilians was held in the 
Second Presbyterian Church on Thurs 
day evening, Jan. 23. Nearly 2000 per- 
sons were present and joined in patriotic 
songs. Offerings by the community or 
chestra were led by Miss Blake and the 
singing of the junior community chorus 
was under the leadership of Miss Scarff. 
Mrs. Samuel B. Timmonds directed the 
evening’s program, with Mrs. Clarence 
Nodler and Miss A. T. Cramer as accom 
panists. One of the chief features was 
the singing of an octet, the members be- 
ing Mrs. H. G. Bugh, Mrs. B. F. Kimble, 


Mrs. Clarence Nodler, Myrtle Zeigler, 
Fred Lorey, Chester Riggles, William 


Schwartz and Watson Goddard. 


Orlando (Fla.) to Have Music Festival 
on Feb. 28, March 1, 2 and 3 


ORLANDO, FLA., Jan. 25.—The third 
annual spring music festival will be held 
in Orlando on Feb. 28 and March 1, 2 
and 8. A chorus of two hundred voices, 
under the leadership of Walter Drennen, 
will assist in presenting “Elijah,” “Sta- 


bat Mater” and “Olaf Trygvasson.” 
Soloists who will assist at the festival 
include Anna _ Fitziu, Miss Patterson, 


Jean Cooper, Arthur Hackett, Mr. Bing- 
ley and Mischa Elman. In addition to 
the above the festival will have the as- 
sistance of Miss Greenup, violinist, and 
Miss Rous, pianist, from Rollins College. 
Dr. P. Phillips is president of the local 
festival organization. W.S. 


Interesting Recital by Annah Hess 

Annah Hess, soprano, and artist-pupil 
of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, New York 
vocal teacher, was heard in an interest- 
ing recital on Jan. 31. Miss Hess won 
laurels through her charming interpre- 
tation of works by Handel, Sibella, Char- 
pentier, Massenet. Helen Steele, Saar, 
Gretchaninoff and Harriet Ware. Helen 
A. Steele provided sterling accompani 
ments. 
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Walter Charm- 
bury, young American pianist, has 





ORK, PA., Feb. 


discovered that resourcefulness is a 
requisite not only for the strategists of 
our forces in France but for bandmasters 
as well. An interesting incident in his 
career as leader of the regimental band 


of the 304th Engineers, now in Tilly, 
France, is related in a letter received by 
his brother, Dr. T. H. Charmbury of 
Hanover, Pa. 

Bandmaster Charmbury received word 
one morning that Victor Emanuel III of 
Italy was to pass through the town early 
in the morning of the following day. Or- 
ders followed from the commanding of- 
ficer to direct the band to play the Italian 
national anthem. No one in the band 
knew the anthem and the organization’s 
library was without the music of the 
famous Garibaldi Hymn. No score could 
be procured i in time for the King’s arrival. 

at was in quite a quandary for some 
minutes,” the pianist writes, “but I 
finally found an Italian in my band who 
knew the air and hummed it for me. I 
took down the notes as he sang them and 
set them for the players. We had only 
two rehearsals, but when the King 
passed by us on the following day the 
anthem was played with real Yankee 
vim.” Mr. Charmbury also states that 
he felt well repaid for his efforts when 
he received personal congratulations 
from his colonel, who had learned of the 
situation. 

Mr. Charmbury, who before entering 
the service was Director of the Depart- 
ment of Theory in the Brooklyn School 
of Music, was “discovered” by his officers 


Army Band Leader Tells How His 
Forces Learned Italian Anthem 











while stationed at Camp Meade, Admiral, 
Md., some months ago. He was asked to 
play as a substitute for a professional 
pianist who had been scheduled to give 
a concert program but who had failed 
to arrive at the appointed time. 

To these requests Mr. Charmbury com- 
plied, and after a few minutes at the in- 
strument he brought his comrades cheer- 
ing to their feet. Almost immediately 
afterward, in consequence of his_per- 
formance, he was sent to an officers’ 
school, preparatory to being recom- 
mended for a commission. By Govern- 
ment orders, however, the school was dis- 
banded before he had finished his course. 


He was then placed in charge of the 
regimental band and shortly afterward 
was sent with it overseas. The band was 
recently increased from forty to fifty-two 
pieces and the bandmaster ordered to 
Paris to purchase additional instru- 
ments. 

Mr. Charmbury holds the eleventh di- 
ploma of the Peabcdy Institute of Balti- 
more. He has held positions as Director 
and Instructor of Music at Hood College, 
Frederick, Md., and the Jewett School of 
Music, New York. He taught in the 
Studio Hall School in Washington, D. C., 
and also in Baltimore. He was piano 
soloist with Mme. Gadski, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, on tours 
through the South and Middle West, and 
with Marie Rappold, soprano, also of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Ot- 
tilie Metzgar, contralto. He has also 
been heard in concert with Antonio 
Scotti, Clarence Whitehill, Theodore 
Harrison and Herbert Waterous. 

H. D. C. 





“ MESSIAH” STIRS LIMA, O. 





3000 Persons App’aud Oratorio Per- 
formance 


LIMA, OHIO, Feb. 1.—Acutely sensi- 
tive and conventionally trained ears were 
amazed Sunday, Jan. 26, when at Mem- 
orial Hall 3000 persons voiced their ap- 
proval of the singing of “The Messiah” 
by 200 singers with “thunderous ap- 
plause,” to quote from a local newspaper 
article. It was a superb performance, 
in which chorus, soloists, Conductor 
Mark Evans and the specially selected 
orchestra all had a part. The more lib- 
erally minded affect to find a valuable 
message in the clamor of the unusual 
applause; they point to the fact that 
pecple were touched to whom the in- 
terior of churches and the religious fer- 
vor of the great Handel work are totally 
strange. 

The Annie Roberts 


soloists were 








Miss Ethelynde Smith, 
458 Cumberland Ave., 
Portland, Maine. 
My dear Miss Smith:- 
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A Recent Letter of Commendation of the Work of 
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the art of the singer so accurately 
and no fault escapes detection. 


fare fer gifted students, 


bad.” ERNESTINE 


give you the actual voices of Caruso, 
De Luca, Kames, Farrar, Galli-Curci, 
Martinelli, 
Tetrazzini, Whitehill, 
clusively for the Victor. 





greatest artists. 


and their use, 
reproduction. 


hana ‘aie inks. 
hint on vocal study 


‘“T consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice, 
and the best vocal instructors of the day. 
that no point of beauty 
What a wonderful study the) 
and how welcome they must be to 
artists in enabling them to enhance the good and to avoid the 
SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


Victrola Red Seal Records 


Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, 
Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, 
McCormack, Melba, Michailowa, 
Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records ex- 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you and 
demonstrate the Victrola. : 
Write for the Victor Record catalog, with photographs of the world’s 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


jimportant Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are svien- 
tificully coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, 
one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 
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Culp, de Cogorz. 
Homer, Journet. 





Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti 
































Davies,. soprano; Mrs. Myrtle Greer, con- 
tralto; Roland B. Mikesel, tenor; John 
L. Thomas, bass. Three of these singers 
and the conductor are of the great Welsh 
singing belt. Gomer, a nearby Welsh 
village of a few hundred, furnished more 
than a half hundred singers, as did also 
Bluffton. 

An interested listener was William 
Miles, supervisor of music in the schools 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., formerly of Lima. 
George H. Metheany, head of the local 
telephone system, together with Cham- 
ber of Commerce officials, are to be 
praised for the perfection of the per- 
formance and the success generally of 
the afternoon, which is to open the way 
for much community singing in the 
future. 

Unwittingly those in charge of the 
program given on Thursday at Mem- 
orial Hall, denominated “A Day in 
Opera” and presenting talented active 
members and guests of the Women’s 
Music Club, supplied the fuel for a little 
anti-German music protest, a feature of 
the closing number. This was the Over- 
ture to “The Mastersingers,” arranged 
for eight hands and admirably played 
by Ella Eysenbach, Anna Cantwell, 
Eleanor Isham and Mme. Horsch. 
Women of the audience met in the foyer 
after the recital and denounced the pres- 
entation of the number as “unwarranted 
and an insult to the mothers and sisters 
of boys in service overseas.” A better 
understanding of the matter was had 
when it was explained that the action 
was entirely unwarranted, since Wagner 
himself was such a revolutionist and 
had suffered so severely at the hands of 
Prussianism. H. E. H. 





Concert at University Women’s Club of 
Columbus, Ohio 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 27.—The Uni- 
versity Women’s Club was favored with 
an address by Rowland W. Dunham, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the First 
Congregational Church, on Jan. 20. The 
Newcomers’ Glee Club, directed by Mrs. 
Raymond C. Osburn, sang four numbers 
by American composers, viz.: Buck, 
Matthews, Shelley and Parker, Mrs. 
Osburn taking the solo part herself in 
Parker’s “The Lord Is My Shepherd.” 
Mrs. Raymond J. Seymour, leading the 
discussion, gave interesting facts about 
the vested choirs and brief sketches 
from the lives of Alice and Phoebe Cary, 
who were her kinsfolk. E. M. S. 





Using Vanderpool Songs 


Among the prominent singers who are 
singing 
songs in their programs are Marie Mor- 
risey, Martha Atwood, Constance Bal- 
four, Arthur Hackett, George Reimherr, 
Sophie Braslau, Charles Norman Gran- 
ville and Cecil Fanning. 





Pupils of Roland Foster, Australian 
Teacher, Give Recital 


SIDNEY, NEw SouTH WALES, Dec. 23. 
—A vocal recital displaying excellent 
musicianship was given by the artist- 
pupils of Roland Foster, at the State 
Conservatorium of Music on Dec. 2. The 
numbers were presented by Gladys 
Verona, Marjorie Beebe and Brouwen 
Fairhall, assisted by W. J. Poad, vio- 
linist; A. W. Arloin and Wilfred Arloin, 
flautists, and W. H. Fletcher, pianist. 
Miss Verona’s offerings were the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia,” with flute obbli- 


Frederick W. Vanderpool’s © 


gato; “The Shepherdess,” a French f ||; L! 
song; “Betrayal,” Cornelius; “Slun be 
Song,” Gretchaninoff; “Au Printen 
Gounod. Marjorie Beebe gave an 

from “Magnificat,” by Bach; “L |! = 
clave,” by Lalo; Schumann’s “In \ 
Garden,” Granville Bantock’s “The 
knowable,” “Invccation to the Nile,’ 
Dalcroz; two Swiss folk-songs; H 
stone’s “Two Miniature Ballads.” 
Fairhall gave Handel’s “I Know 1 ha; 
My Redeemer Liveth,” Gluck’s “Lo ¢; 
May,” “Pavane” (air a danser, 
teenth century), Carey, and “A ] a; 
toral,” old English, Paterson-Berge 


Tests by Perfield Students 


A music test by pupils of M: 
Tucker Doolittle, exemplifying the 
Ellis Perfield pedagogy, was given , 
Wanamaker’s Auditorium, Friday af ¢; 
noon, Feb. 7, before a large and in ¢,. 
ested audience. 
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‘infallible Method of Memorizing’’ 


T. ANTOINETTE 


PIANO WARD HARMONY 
Concentration Memory 
Developed Trained 


The public is invited to attend t 
studio recitals given by the art 
pupils of Antoinette Ward, on F! 
days at 3 o'clock. 


TALKS BY MISS WARD ON 
Concentration — Memory Traini 
— Tone Production — Technic#' 
Freedom — Interpretation — Siz! 
Reading 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
PLAYERS: HELEN HULSMANN—C! 
STANCE HULSMANN—GORDON PH 
LIPS—MODENA SCOVILL—RUTH CO! 
ADELAIDE VIAU AND OTHERS. 


Tel. 9630 Van Dyck Studios, N. Y., *A¥*s, 
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| ASHANSKA’S ART 
GREATLY MATURED 





Lashanska, 


Accompanist, 
The Program: 


“Paris and Hel- 


“Deception,’ 
Aria | from 
“Le Cygne,” 
‘eg; “Thy Beaméng Eyes,” Mac- 
Gretchaninoff ; 

/Heure Delicieuse,” Staub; 
sing Harper, 
— by Kurt Schindler ; 
Dancing 


ha iko usky. Fr 





Oley Speaks; 
Mana-Zucca. 








talent of Hulda Lashanska 
Her popularity also, judg- 
audience she attracted 


arnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, 
To-day she treats 
- yoluptuous soprano voice with far 
yreater accomplishment than last season 
nd her powers of expression have be- 
ome more artistically intensified. 


ee 


¢ by the large 


ems to be insured. 


Before all, Miss Lashanska’s diction 
throughout, even in the English lan- 
guage, will bear a decided improvement. 
Her articulation, especially with regard 
to vocalization, might be very much 
clearer and thereby the temperamental 
expressiveness of her interpretations 
enhanced. Miss Lashanska again com- 
pletely captivated her auditors with her 
exquisite head tone pianissimo, which 
she employed so effectively, especially in 
the beautifully sung Serenade of 
Speaks. Grieg’s “Swan,” on the other 
hand, can stand a little more serenely 
tempered atmosphere. MacDowell’s 
graceful “Thy Beaming Eyes” was 
charmingly sung, and the “Hamlet” aria 
was done in finished musical and artis- 
tic style. But not even Kurt Schindler’s 
arrangement of “The Dying Harper,” 
with all its conscientious elaboration, can 
instil sufficient vitality into this lifeless, 
monotonous Welsh theme to make it 
more than historically interesting. With 
splendid abandonment the artist sang 
Tchaikovsky’s “Deception,” a _ sincere 
and, therefore, convincing interpretation 
that gripped the hearer. 

En résumé, this concert of Hulda 
Lashanska was to be considered, from 
a professional standpoint, her most sig- 
nificant appearance that we have yet 
attended. Undoubtedly she has become 
more profound and more mature artis- 
tically. Are any conelusions to be 
drawn from the attendance of such musi- 
cally satiated human beings as Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza and Andreas_ Dippel? 
Who knows? 

Isadore Luckstone accompanied in 
place of Kurt Schindler with much 
subtle grace and warmth. 0. FP. J. 





ALL-VERDI PROGRAM 
AT METROPOLITAN 


empel, Ponselle, Kingston and 
Others Receive Ovation at 
Sunday Night Concert 


Crowds of standees attested to the 
popularity of Verdi and to the seven 
Metropolitan artists who gave Sunday 
light’s performance at the Metropolitan 
Opening the program was 
he Overture from “I Vespri Siciliani,” 
given by the orchestra under Gennaro 
Papi, who conducted the program. 

Morgan Kingston’s singing of “Celeste 
’ brought forth a great ovation for 
a decided and excellent vocal display. 
Rosa Ponselle, who bore the greater bur- 
den on the program in the absence of 
Miss Braslau, who was ill, 
a with the “Pace Mio Dio” from 
ne “Forza del Destino.’ 
storm of applause greeted her, 
ruth her voice was at its best, despite 
a somewhat forced 





Opera House. 


began her 


A tremendous 






however, was quickly rectified. Miss 
Ponselle, with Mardones and the chorus, 
gave a dramatic ensemble of the “Ver- 
gine degli Angeli.’”” Montesanto, as the 


baritone, gave the “Eri tu’ from the 
“Ballo en Maschera,” -and received an 
ovation from the devotees who over- 


looked even his vibrato. 

Miss Hempel, with her usual artis- 
tic maturity, gave an aria from “Il 
Trovatore” and followed this afterwards 
by a group comprising “Ave Maria”’ 
from “Otello” and the “Saper Vor reste”’ 
from the “Ballo en Maschera.” After, the 
second group a constant, unappeased ap- 
plause forced her to bow some score of 
times. Lila Robeson, in place of Miss 
Braslau, gave the “Stride la Vampa” 
from “Trovatore,” and also reaped ap- 
plause from an audience that was always 
enthusiastic. The “Miserere’”’ sung by 
Miss Ponselle with Mr. Kingston behind 
the scenes and the chorus, was one of 
the best numbers. Jose Mardones also 
won honors for a splendid interpretation 
of “O tu Palermo.” The finale from 
Act 2 of “Aida,” with the soloists, aided 
by Giulio Rossi, the chorus and orches- 
tra, gave a brilliant, forceful end to an 
interesting program. Mr. Papi con- 


ducted excellently throughout, and Giulio 
Setti directed the cho 
usual art. 


ral work with his 
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OLIVE NEVIN - 





SOPRANO 


‘‘She sings, apparently, for the sheer joy of it, 
and it pest: a joy to hear her.’’—Mitlwaukee Sentinel. 


ess: Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
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PESCIA 


il WEST 72nd ST.. NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





Msidence Address: 1070 Madison Avenue 


GEORGE HAMLIN, Tenor joni: 


Telephone 8186 Lenox 


New York 


PENELOPE DAVIES 
DISPLAYS ARTISTRY 


Mezzo-Contralto. 
Recital, Princess Theater, After- 
noon, Feb. 9. Accompanist, 
Bryceson Treharne. The Pro- 
gram: 

“Defydd y gareg wen,” Old Welsh; 

“One Morn the Maiden Sought the 

Mill,’ Old English; “Shepherd's 

Cradle Song,” Arthur Somervell; 

“The Kerry Dance,’ Molloy; “Hvil 

Over Verden. Du dybe Fred,” Emil 

Sjogren; “Fulgia,” Stenhammar; 

“Hvis du har varme Tanker,’ 

Hatkon Borresen; “Til Maj) 

Dag,” V. Peterson-Berger; “Jardin 

d’Amour’ (Chanson Populaire), 

Arranged by Emile Vuillermoz; 

“Le Moulin,” G. Pierne; “Nanny,” 

Ernest Chausson; Carnaval, Felix 

Fourdrain; “I Stood on de Ribber 

of Jordan,” “My Lord, What a 





Penelope Davies, 


Mornin’,” “Go Down, Moses,” Ar- 
ranged by H. T. Burleigh (the 
Composer at the Piano); “Ye That 


Have Faith,” “Mad Patsy,” “A 
Widow Bird Sat Mourning,” Bry 
ceson Treharne; “Joy,” A. Walter 
Kramer; “Summer Glow,” East- 
wood Lane; “Light, My Light,” 
Carpenter. 











From far-away Alberta, in North- 
western Canada, Penelope Davies came 
to New York a half dozen years ago. 


And last week, after considerable study, 
she made her recital début. Miss Davies 
may feel that her performance has given 
her an auspicious start. Her singing 
was that of a young artist who has more 
to offer than voice. There is no dis- 
paragement in saying that she is a 
singer whose interpretative instinct and 
skill far outshine her vocal resources. 
Coupled with this ability is the creation 
of moods, and a facile control of facial 
expression in delivering her songs. To 
be sure, her nervousness interfered to an 
extent with her first two groups; yet 
in them she accomplished much that was 
enjoyable. The old English “One Morn 
the Maiden Sought the Mill” was de- 
lightfully done—it is a charming bit— 
and the Sjogren and Peterson-Berger 
songs likewise. 





Photo by Vayana 


Penelope Davies, Mezzo-Contralto 


Miss Davies has done her preparation 
of the modern Scandinavian songs with 


Mme. Hervor Torpadie, a specialist in 
this field; her diction and pronunciation 
are thus understood to be authentic. 


Also excellent was her diction in French. 
Praiseworthy as her work in general 
was, her best was done in the three Ne- 


gro spirituals. For them she had the 
co-operation at the piano of the com- 
poser, H. T. Burleigh. She sang this 


group glowingly and aroused great ap- 


plause from her hearers. The great 
spiritual “My Lord, What a Mornin’ ” 
was thrilling as she gave it, slowly, 
tensely, with real devotion. And Mr. 


Burleigh played the accompaniments as 
only he can. Singer and composer 
shared the applause, and as an extra 
Miss Davies gave Mr. Burleigh’s ar- 
rangement of “Didn’t It Rain?” a hu- 
morous spiritual that was received with 
an ovation. Of the Treharne songs, “A 
Widow Bird” made the best impression ; 
Miss Davies sang it beautifully in half 
voice and had to repeat it. At the close 
of the reciti il she added as an extra Fay 
loster’s “My Menagerie.” 

The composer-pianist, Mr. Treharne, 
was very much the composer last Sun- 
day. A. W. K. 





YSAYE BRILLIANT SOLOIST 
WITH HIS OWN FORCES 


Violinist at His Best with Cincinnati 
Orchestra—Levitzki Also Plays— 
Creatore Performances 





CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 31.—One of the 
most brilliant concerts given in years 
was that of Ysaye as soloist with his own 
Symphony. In place of Jacques Thi- 
baud, who was ill, Franz Kneisel came to 
the city to conduct the orchestra. Ysaye’s 
playing throughout was reminiscent of 
the great master at the height of his 
career, and in parts he surpassed himself. 
Three Concertos, played superbly, were 
his offerings, including that of Viotti, No. 
22, the Bruch Concerto in G Minor, and 
finally Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.” 
To the tremendous ovation the violinist 
responded with the Vieuxtemps Ballade 
and Polonaise. 


Mischa Levitzki captivated his audi- 
ence when he assisted the Cincinnati 


Symphony Orchestra with its eignth reg- 
ular program of the season. Judging by 
his two local appearances, musical circles 
here have no doubt as to the future suc- 
cess of this artist. Levitzki gave Bee- 
thoven’s Third Concerto. 

Two novelties new to Cincinnati were 
produced. The most important was 
d’Indy’s B Flat Symphony, which at first 
hearing seemed of masterly construction 
but somewhat- lacking in emotional in- 


spiration. The four movements, how- 
ever, offer a fine contrast and are beau- 
tifully worked out on the grand scale. 
Another novelty was the opening num- 
ber, Chabrier’s “Gwendoline” Overture. 
It proved to be a finely conceived com- 
position, with fascinating orchestration 
and pleasing melodic structure. Equally 
enjoyed were the other orchestral offer- 
ings, a slow movement from one of Bee- 
thoven’s string Quartets and  Liszt’s 
Second Rhapsody. 

On friday evening the Creatore Grand 
Opera Company began an engagement of 
several performances at Music Hall. As 
the organization had but little advance 
publicity, attendance at the opening per- 
formance was quite light, much lighter 
than the worth of at least part of the 
company deserved. Creatore had the per- 
formance of the chosen opera, “Aida,” 
well in hand, and in general, considering 
the drawbacks of an insufficient orchestra 
and chorus, thé presentation was good. 
The principais as well as the conductor 
proved to be musically efficient. Louise 
Darclee made a good Princess. Greek 
Evans, as Amonasro, was one of the hits 
of the evening, Gordon Valenti and Sa- 
molli also coming in for their share of 
the applause. cn os 

At a meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
Association of New York on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 4 at the Hotel McAlpin four 
songs by Alice Reber Fish were sung 
by Martha Tourte, with the composer at 
the piano. 
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Symphony Concerts for Children, 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor. 
ZEolian Hall, Morning, Feb. 8. 
The Program (Illustrating the 
Percussion Instruments): 


Overture to “Martha,” Flotow; 
“Whispering of the Flowers,” Von 
Blon; Andante from Symphony 
No. 6, in G Minor, “The Surprise,” 
Haydn; Dances from “Le Cid,” 
Massenet; “Molly on the Shore” 
and “Shepherds Hey!” Grainger. 











Utterly delightful are the 
Dr. Damrosch elaborates for his young- 
est audiences. At these events there is 
more electricity in the air than at the 
Young People’s Concerts; the melan- 
choly of adolescence does not appear at 
all. 

And imagine, if animal spirits are al- 
ways in the ascendancy at these Satur- 
day morning events, what deep joy was 
manifested on the occasion when the per- 
cussion instruments held the center of 
the stage! Eyes became round with 
wonder and tongues clamorous with ad- 
miration as Dr. Damrosch exhibited the 
full possibilities of the drums, cymbals, 
tom-toms, tambourines, castanets, zylo- 
phone and triangle. Everyone knows 
that music is more slumber-provoking 
than noise, but Dr. Damrosch played 
not only the “Surprise” Symphony but 
a surprise program, which kept the 
voung hearers on the qui vive. 

Ferhaps the best way to educate mem- 
bers of the species man is to catch ’em 
young, very young, in fact, while they’re 
too young to realize that they’re being 
educated. If these Children’s Concerts 
continue through as many seasons as 
they deserve, time may bring a new and 
more wakeful, because more intelligent, 
veneration to the more advanced concerts 
viven for “young people.” iw. Be 


programs 





Mme. Peroux-Williams, mezzo-soprano, 
will give a recital at A®olian Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 21. Her program 
will consist of Italian, French and Eng- 
lish songs. 





Cadman’s opera, “Shanewis,”” was re- 
cently presented in operalogue form by 
the members of the Matinée Musicale of 
Lincoln, Neb. The work was given un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Carrie B. Ray- 
mond. 


New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Conductor, Walter Damrosch. 
Concert, Holian Hall, Afternoon, 
Feb. 9. Soloist, Daniel Ma- 
quarre, Flautist. The Program: 
Symphonic Poem, “The Angel of 

Death,” Chadwick; Symphony No. 

5, in C Minor, Beethoven; “The 

Pipes of Pan,” Mouquet; Prelude, 

Choral and Fugue, César Franck. 











Mr. Damrosch dedicated his program 
last Sunday afterncon—Roosevelt day 
—-to the memory of the departed states- 
man, and to this end performed at least 
three works susceptible of memorial defi- 
nition. The Chadwick, Beethoven and 
Franck compositions fitted appropriately 
into the scheme. The first, bearing the 
title “The Angel of Death,” represents 
Mr. Chadwick’s latest orchestral effort, 
and had on this occasion its initial hear- 
ing anywhere. The bas relief, “Death 
and the Sculptor,” by Daniel Chester 
French, which portrays a young sculp- 
tor arrested in his work by the shadowy 
hand of the Angel of Death, furnished 
the incentive. The composer disclaims 
intentions as to a detailed program. “It 
simply represents,” he declares, “what 
I felt and saw in the sculpture. Only it 
reaches further than that, and it may 
be that the last part suggests eventually 
the artist’s ascent to the Parnassus of 
which he dreamed.” The piece is simple, 
sincerely conceived and affecting—a kind 
of “Death and Transfiguration” exe- 
cuted on a diminutive scale. It opens 
with a lusty, energetic theme. Solemn 
harmonies—the dark angel—block its 
course. The mood grows combative, then 
gives way to an expansive and fervent 
lyric movement which broadens _ into 
apotheosis. The music shows no origi- 
nality of idea or conspicuous fecundity of 
invention. But it is stamped with Mr. 
Chadwick’s sobriety of thought and ster- 
ling soundness of musicianship. Mr. Dam- 
rosch played it devotedly. The Fifth Sym- 
phony was virile, sharply accentuated 
and rugged, if in some details needlessly 
unorthodox. César Franck’s “Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue” abides orchestra- 
tion startlingly well—parts of it, indeed, 
assume a loftier nobility than in their 
primal state. Gabriel Pierné made a 
magnificent job of the transcription, 
which discloses better than the piano 
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idiom the spiritual affinity of this music 
to Brahms. 

Daniel Maquarre played his flute with 
agile virtuosity through three movements 
of a stupid thing by a certain Mouquet 
called “The Pipes of Pan.” 

BH. 2 ..P. 


GALLO STIRS SEATTLE 


San Carlo Opera Company Attracts 
Throngs During Engagement 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 
Gallo presented the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company at the Metropolitan 
Theater to sold-out houses, Jan. 30, 31 
and Feb. 1. The company is one of the 
best heard in Seattle in recent years, 
the staging most artistic, the orchestra 
of thirty pieces giving good support, with 
Gaetano Merola conducting. 

The engagement opened on Thursday 
night with “Aida,” Elizabeth Amsden 
giving a dramatic interpretation of the 
name part; Manual Salazar, Spanish 
tenor, a splendid Rhadames, the other 
principals being Stella Demette, Joseph 
Royer, Pietro De Biasi and Natale Cervi. 

Friday night “Madama Butterfly” was 
given. Seattle was especially interested 
in this performance, as Haruko Onuki, 
who sang the title role, was born and 
educated here. She was an ideal Butter- 
fly and was enthusiastically received. 
Pinkerton was sung by Giuseppe Agos- 
tini, in which part he was very accept- 
able. Doria Fernando, Alice Homer and 
Rudolfo Fornari gave good support. 

At the Saturday matinée “Romeo and 
Juliet” was presented, proving one of 
the most enjoyable of the operas heard. 
Queena Mario was entrancing as Juliet. 
Romeo was sung by Romeo Boscacci; 
his singing was dramatic and when occa- 
sion required full of tragic pathos. Ric- 
cardo Bardeci was a good Capulet, and 
the rest of the support was strong. The 
engagement closed Saturday night with 
“Tl Trovatore,” with Estelle Wentworth 
as Leonora, Salazar as Manrico, Angelo 
Antola as Count di Luna, Stella De- 
mette, Natale Cervi, Alice Homer and 
Luciano Rossini in the other principal 
roles, A. M. G. 


LEGINSKA ‘JUMPS IN’ 
STRANSKY CONCERT 


3.—Fortune 





DENVER CONCERTS | 
BECOME NUMERO 


Middleton Welcomed in Reif 
Lucy Gates and Trio de 
Lutéce Score 


DENVER, COL., Feb. 5.—C 
scheduled for earlier in the seas« 
postponed on account of the ep 
are now coming thick and fast. 

First came Arthur Middleto: 
song recital at the Auditorium as 
ture of the Municipal Artist Seri 
was greeted by an audience of i 
7000 persons and his ; 
voice and clear diction enabled 
carry his message to the remote 
ners of the great hall. His p: 
offered no novelties, but was built 
conventional lines, starting wit! 
del and early English writers, in 
operatic excerpts from the Fren 
Italian schools and ending with 
songs and ballads. 
an excellent accompanist. 

Lucy Gates and the Trio de 
appearing in the Robert Slack 
gave a most unique and charming 
cert last evening in the theater | 
tne Auditorium. The Trio produce; 
ensemble of ethereal beauty and th 
dience was completely under th: 
of the esthetic atmosphere create) 
M. Barrére and his associates. } 
Gates’s warm, flexible and truly inty 
voice won instant favor. Sh 
obliged to repeat “The Rose Ensla 
the Nightingale” (Rimsky-Korsak 
which she sang with harp accom: 
ment, enhanced by flute and ’cello ; 
gati off-stage. - ©. ¥ 











Rider-Kelsey New Soloist 
Church of the Incarnation 


Mme. 


Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the 
tinguished soprano, began her enga 
ment as soprano soloist at the Chu 
of the Incarnation in New York on § 
day. 


NOVAES AS SOLOIST 
WITH PHILHARMON 








New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Conductor, Josef Stransky. Con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, 
Feb. 7. Soloist, Ethel Leginska, 
Pianist. The Program: 
Symphony No. 3, “Eroica,” Bee- 

thoven; Concerto for Piano and 

Orchestra, in D Minor, Rubin- 

stein; Rhapsody, “Espana,” Cha- 

brier. 











Yolanda Mér6é being unable for some 
unstated reason to appear as soloist her 
place last Friday was taken by Ethel 
Leginska, who disposed of the Rubin- 
stein Concerto in her familiar dynamic 
manner. The audience, which was of 
good size, derived satisfaction aplenty 
from the performance and applauded her 
tumultuously after every movement. 

The concert afforded no other elements 
calculated to make the listener dilate 
with palpitant or unaccustomed emo- 
tions. It began with a worthy perform- 
ance of the “Eroica,” of which the 
funeral march went especially well. It 
ended with Chabrier’s Spanish Rhap- 
sody, always joyous diversion. So passed 
a placid afternoon. Hq. F. P. 





Zoellners in Victoria, B. C. 


Victoria, B. C., Jan. 20.—The Zoell- 
ner Quartet continued its Canadian tour 
by giving a concert on Jan. 13 in the 
Empress Ballroom. A splendid appeal 
was made to the audience in an excel- 
lent program. 
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Philharmonic Society of New York, 
Josef Stransky, Conductor. Solo- 
ist, Guiomar Novaes, Pianist. 
Evening, Feb. 7, Carnegie Hall. 
The Program: 

Overture to “Barber of Bagdu 
Cornelius; Concerto No. 2 in ! 
Minor, Chopin; Tone Poem, “ls! 
of the Dead,” Rachmaninoff; Syi- 
phonic Suite, “Scheherazad 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 








A certain calmness, not to sa\ 
ness, prevailed at the Saturday even! 
concert of the Philharmonic Soci 
Nothing was played badly; for that! 
ter, Miss Novaes’s contribution, 
shape of the Chopin F Minor Co: 
was played beautifully; but t! 
has grown to expect beautifu 
from Miss Novaes. But with that 1 
ble exception, nothing was done 3! 
ingly well. The “Barber of Buagé 
Overture was pleasingly but not ©! 
fully given. The “Isle of the | 
never can be relied on to do anything 
the line of sharpening up the at! 
phere; Rachmaninoff’s  gloomicst 
gloomy pictures was painted 
Stransky in a dead monotone < 
brush-work, and the poetry of t!: 
sian composer’s thought seem 
spicuously lacking. 

As for the “Scheherazade,” 
heard the riot of Oriental gaic' 
cruelty of that work conveyed 
more forcefully that it, too, fe! 
flat, though both in rhythm of 
and in variety of color it surpa 
other numbers. The accompani 
the orchestra to Miss Novaes’s 
was notably good, and Mr. M 
work in the last two numbers mu 
and intelligent to a high degr 
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. I columns on occasions when they have Less happy was the choice of the Du the organization has issued a defense 
Bi separately displayed their artistry. bois number as the first offering of of the director through J. Vincent 
For the Tuesday evening concert Mr. the Chamber Music Society players. The Hobbs, the secretary. The advertise- 


9)| MENDELSSOHN CLUB Koemmenich had selected a program Quintet is an evidently scholarly work, ment runs thus: “Inasmuch as a rumor 
) ' which, striking many and various notes but it is not interesting to listen to. is in circulation to the effect that the 
-_ in the emotional gamut, was particularly The audience waxed more than a little society, under the guidance of its direc- 
10 ‘ ; well calculated to show the powers of restless under this “buzzing of mos- tor, Josef Pache, is engaged in the 
Meldelssohn Glee Club, Louis the singers to good advantage. There quitces,’” as one old lady called it. For- spread of German propaganda; also that 
Koemmenich, Conductor. Con- was stateliness in the opening number, tunately, later numbers proved, if proof the contemplated memorial concert by 
cert, Hotel Astor, Evening, Feb. a domesticated sort of sentiment in the were needed, that these players know said society should not be directed by 
Auslatt Aetieta: Careiyn second, dignity tinged with pathos by also how to make their instruments sing, any enemy alien, the members of the 
1. or — 4 ead : longing in the Sibelius number, and so so that for Society as well as Club the’ society desire to go on record’”’—as de- 
Beebe, Piano; Pierre Henrotte, on down the list to the prayerfulness of evening’s music-making may be fairly fending Mr. Pache. The following reso- 
Violin; Samuel Lifschey, Viola; the concluding “Hymn of Thanksgiv- said to have added to laurels already lutions were adopted: 
Michel Penha, ’Cello; Henri de ing.” won. Do. Es “Resolved, that this society reposes 
: ; the greatest confidence in the loyalty of 
Busscher, Oboe; Gustave Lange- Mr. Pache to all the laws and ideals of 
nus, Clarinet, and Joseph Franzl, MASTERLY PLAY ING qualities of a by no means common our Government. 
French Horn, of the New York crder. He may go far. “Resolved, that we hereby express our 
Chamber of Music Society. The > In the Chopin group the most impor- deep appreciation for the work done by 
Program: AT BAUER S RECITAL tant event was the C Minor Polonaise. Mr. Pache during his twenty-five years 
: Sad and terrible music—a strong man _ service as conductor, and our desire and 
“Star-Spangled Banner’; “The mourning. Mr. Bauer brings out the intention to support him during such 
. ong of the Frost King,” C. B. i first chord like the crack of a gun. This time as he may be prevailed upon to 
Hawley; “Jessie, the Flower 0’ Harold Bauer, Pianist. Recital, strange, terrifying staccato whips the continue his labors with the society. 
jumblane,” von Othegraven. Can- ‘Eolian Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 8. consciousness into the mood of the music. Resolved, that it is the wish of the 
metta and Allegro from Quintet The Program: One of the greatest of the Polonaises is society to continue the work now in 
in F’ Major, Dubois, piano, oboe, this. Which may be the reason for its hand, looking toward a concert some 
iolin, viola and ’cello. “Song of Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, comparative neglect. time in the spring.” 
Hexile,” Sibelius; “Villanella alla Bach-Tausig; Sonata in B Flat, And at the last—Wagner. (Bravo, | Mr. Pache has given out the follow- 
Napolitana,” Donati. Allegro, Schubert; “A Set of Fight”: “In- Bauer!) Ay; the turbulent “Ritt” ing letter: m 
Largo and Scherzo from Quintet in vocation,” ‘“Aubade,” “Spirit of with its whinnyings and clamors and : I am very much gratified by the ac- 
D Major, Fiebich, piano, violin, Night,” “Joyance,” “Interlude,” lightning-shafts. It was done most mar- tion of the members of the Oratorio So- 
clarinet, French horn and ’cello. “Dance,” “. . . darkly,” “Chor- velously by Mr. Bauer. Sparks flew from ciety and encouraged by the many ex- 
“Lass o’ Mine,” Florence Turner- ale,’ Edward Royce; Humoreskes, the instrument; one forgot the time and _ pressions of friendship and pledges of 
Maley; “This Is She,’ James H. Schumann; Nocturne in F Sharp, the place; imagination was pricked, and support that have come to me over the 
Rogers. Adagio and Allegro Polonaise in C Minor, Mazurka in yielded. A great and deserved ovation telephone and by letter. I beg to ex- 
ivace from Septet, Steinbach, D, Chopin; “Ride of the Val- ‘ewarded the virtuoso. He gave many press my heartfelt thanks and to an- 
oboe, clarinet, French horn, violin, kyries,” Wagner. encores. Adorers pushed their way  nounce that, notwithstanding reports to 
viola, ’cello and piano. “Give a toward the place where he had made the contrary, the next rehearsal of the 
Man a Horse He Can Ride,” magic for two hours. The last thing Oratorio Society will be held, as planned, 
O’Hara; “Hymn of Thanksgiving,” : we saw was a sturdy, tired out figure next Sunday afternoon at the Academy 
- Kremser. : : ; When Harold Bauer plays in New trying to appease with bows a vehement of Music. 
York it needs keen eyes to discover company that wanted “favorites.” Ver- “To my enemies I want to say: Don’t 
vacant sitting places in the recital room. ily, genius is largely hard work. tell more lies than you can prove. 
: ; niite aid ack wi. ois B. R. “JOSEF PACHE.” 
\\ it 1s unnecessary to remark on the ex- There was no overflow gathering when = i : 
cellence either of the Mendelssohn Glee Mr. Bauer gave this, his third local re- F.C. B. 
Club or of the New York Chamber Music Ccital of the season, and the large audi- BALTIMORE LEADER 
ist Society, the organizations which co- ence in front of the platform was spared 


the distraction which inevitably attends 
the attempt to focus attention upon an 
artist and his message when the artist’s 
background is an animated wall of 
human countenances and figures. 

Mr. Bauer played with the superlative 
art that is his. To apply the critical 
microscope to details when the sum total 


operated to give a couple of hours’ solid 
e enjoyment to the large audience which 
had gathered at the Hotel Astor on the 
wae evening of Feb. 4. The club has a cho- 
S@@ rus of excellent male voices excellently 
trained; the society has a membership 
f fine instrumentalists animated by high 
ind worthy ideals. Both club and so- 


NOW UNDER FIRE 


As Result of Charges Pache May 
Not Lead Proposed Mem- 
orial Concert 


Salvatore Fucito 


OF THE 





T iety have been amply praised in these of a pianist’s achievement is as magnif- 
icent as Harold Bauer’s borders on the BALTIMORE, Mb., Feb. 6.—Charges 
: ei impertinent. His program was sans that the director of the Baltimore Ora- M li 0 C 
Recital of C tions b ee . a ‘ ‘ ‘ t t 
NI siieoncietilamnain nua atotic: Beethoven. Still it was a delight. Two- a a ae wef Pache. ie a revis- e ropo itan era 0. 
; A ; 2 Etude torio Society, Josef Pache, is a regis 
AXEL RAOUL WACHTMEISTER thirds of its music was German. Yet it mavens Sa 1 sak sical 
remained a joy. Unforgettably beauti- ‘“ST®® enemy alien, who severas years 
' The Swedish Composer ful was the Sonata af that heaven- ago was decorated by the Kaiser with 
ork, , . : : , : ; 
In Aeolian Hall, March 8th, 8:15 P. M. touched minstrel, the gentle Franz of the order of the Red Eagle “for his dis- ACCOMPANIST 
010- oe Vienna. What delicious humor resides — tinguished services in disseminating Ger- 
ust. Cretchen Morris Samuel Ljungkvist in the Scherzo of this surpassing work! man music in the United States,” have 


fall. Soprano Tenor And how deliciously humorous was Mr. 


Robert Maitland Helen Desmond Bauer’s treatment of it! 
31sso — Pianist Mr. Royce’s music is right interesting, 
“Cia though not sufficiently free from the in- some time in Lent by the Baltimore Ora- 
fluence of twentieth century Paris. torio Society, has roused a strong pro- 
“Dance” is arresting rhythmically, some test in the press. As a result of this 
of the others are clad in rich harmonies. disturbance it is said that Mr. Pache may 

For all that, the Suite somehow fails to not eonduct the concert. 
strike home. Its composer, however, has In the form of a paid advertisement, 


stirred up public sentiment to a great TO 


degree. The proposed memorial concert 


to our soldier dead, planned to be held 
Ladies’ Chorus and Songs with Orchestra 
Vocal Teacher and Coach 
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CHICAGO ACCLAIMS MISCHA LEVITZKI 


Young Pianist Stirs Musicians’ Club Audience—DeLamarter Presents David Stanley Smith's 
Symphony—Frances Nash Earns Ovation as Soloist—Immense Band Will Be Part of 
New Military System in Public Schools—Frederick Stock May Be American Citizen 


Within Ninety Days 
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HICAGO, Feb. 7.—Mischa Levitzki, 
the pianist, appeared under the aus- 
pices of the Musicians’ Club of women 
last Monday evening at Orchestra Hall, 
and accentuated his vogue here with the 
musical public. His playing of a varied 
program was distinguished for its clar- 
ity, for technical finish and for refined 
musical feeling. He played the G Minor 
Sonata by Schumann with faultless tech- 
nique and immense understanding. Poesy 
and tonal warmth was displayed in the 
“Eeccossaises.”” He had a great success, 
and had to add extra numbers. 
Assisting him was Emma Patten Hoyt, 
soprano, who sang a group of French 
songs with good taste, with vocal finish 
and with good diction. She has a pleas- 
ing stage presence and her voice carries 
well. It is smooth and of lyric timbre, 
and in her lower range the voice takes on 
a mezzo-soprano richness. She shared 
in the success of the evening. 


An All-American Program 


David Stanley Smith, composer and 
conductor, and Frances Nash, pianist, 
shared in the all-American program ar- 


ranged for the sixteenth set of concerts 


given by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra for the present season at Orchestra 
Hall, last Friday afternoon, under the 
direction of Eric DeLamarter. Mr. De- 
Lamarter, fully recovered from his re- 
cent illness, led the orchestra through a 
new Overture by Stanley R. Avery of 
Minneapolis, given its first performance 
at these concerts, and also through the 
accompaniment for the D Minor Con- 
certo for piano by MacDowell, in which 
Miss Nash apveared as soloist, and 
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through a march, “Louisiana,” by van 
der Stucken. In the hands of Miss Nash 
the MacDowell Concerto came forth with 
a virility, with a rhythmic clarity and a 
technical dash which lifted the audience 
out of its usual decorum, and the young 
soloist met with a big demonstration of 
approval. 


Smith Work Impresses 


David Stanley Smith’s Symphony is a 
really significant composition. The work, 
in four movements, follows the accepted 
form. There is no introduction, the first 
theme of the initial movement beginning 
with a flare. Throughout the four divi- 
sions there is evident the height of eru- 
dition, imagination and a gift for beauty 
of melodic line. The second section, an 
Adagio, has both rhythmic and thematic 
originality, and there are many instru- 
mental combinations which disclose a 
gift for color. In this movement, which 
was the one most liked by the audience, 
there is a florid theme for the English 
horn and the ’cello, which later on is 
cleverly elaborated both as to accent and 
melodic content. 

Throughout the work an _ original 
manner is shown, and Professor Smith, 
who conducted the symphony, was given 


quite an ovation at its conclusion. The 
orchestra responded admirably. Theo- 


dore du Moulin, ’cellist, came in for a 


_ share of the applause. 


Two Sopranos in Début 


Last Thursday evening at the concert 
given by the Edison Symphony Orches- 
tra under the direction of Morgan L. 
Eastman, two ‘young Polish-American 
sopranos appeared as soloists. Eliska 
and Edytha Hurtova, Chicago girls, are 
both about eighteen years old, and their 
début at this concert was a gratifying 


success. They sang the “Quarrel Scene” 
from “La Fille de Madame Angot,” by 
Lecocq, and the “Estudiantina” waltz 


by Lacombe, as duets, and,in these num- 
bers disclosed fresh voices of very agree- 
able texture, well trained, and they also 
made a pretty stage picture. Demure 
and ingenuous in appearance, they cap- 
tivated their audience, which demanded 
an encore, and a Hungarian folk song 
followed, given with temperamental 
swing and warmth. Mrs. Herman De- 


vries accompanied them in musicianly 
manner at the piano. 

The orchestral numbers for the eve- 
ning included excerpts from Puccini’s 
“Tosca,” three dances from German’s 
Suite “Nell Gwynn” and Suppe’s Over- 
ture to “Poet and Peasant.” 

The next step in the Chicago public 
school military training program is the 
organization and equipment of _ the 
world’s greatest cadet band, which will 
be completed according to the program 
mapped out in the next two months. 
President Jacob M. Loeb of the Board 
of Education has already received the 
affirmative votes of the members of the 
board authorizing the movement, and an 
emergency fund of $8,000 has been voted 
for its use. 

The War Department is solidly be- 
hind the big military and physical un- 
dertaking launched here as a pattern for 
national adoption. 


Stock Soon a U. S. Citizen 


Frederick Stock on Feb. 7 took the 
next to the last step on the road to 
American citizenship. He appeared in 
the Circuit Court and renounced the 
German government and _-swore  al- 
legiance to this country and our flag. 

The popular conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra expects to be a full- 
fledged citizen of the United States in 
ninety days if no obstacle appears. 

When seen at the end of the symphony 
concert last Friday afternoon he was 
surrounded by many friends and admir- 
ers who were impatient to have him re- 
sume his post as conductor of the or- 
chestra, which he relinquished last fall, 
but it is considered a question if he will 
be politically qualified to take up his 
duties with the orchestra again until 
next fall. 

Warren Proctor, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, and Rudolph 
Reuter, well-known pianist, gave a suc- 
cessful joint recital at the Birchwood 
Club last week. 

The Dorothy Meadows Drama Circle 
gave an interesting program of readings 
at the Hotel La Salle last Monday noon. 
The Misses Dorothy Meadows, Bar- 
bara Wait and Mrs. Charles Orchard co- 
operated in the interpretation of “Cleo- 
patra” and Miss Meadows also read a 
new play. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


Rabaud Takes Brahms Off Shelf 
and Delights the Bostonians 


Rachmaninoff Offers His Own Concerto at Symphony—Berk- 
shire Quartet Presents Eichheims Composition—Super- 
lative Playing at Heifetz Recital — Winifred Christie 
Creates a Splendid Impression 


OSTON, Feb. 8.—Interest in the thir- 

teenth concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra centered in the perfor- 
mance of Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano 
Concerto with the composer as the solo- 
ist. The performance was engrossing 
from start to finish, for to the inherent 
beauty of the music was added the stim- 
ulating personality of Mr. Rachmaninoff. 
Although the Concerto is not without 


signs of outside influences, the spirit is 
essentially Russian; it is thoroughly 
Slavie in its combination of wistful mel- 
ancholy and vivid rhythmic life. 


Mr. Rachmaninoff was obviously the 
ideal interpreter of the Concerto; piano 
and orchestra were fused by his power- 
ful personality, and he completely car- 
ried the audience before him. 


To open the program Mr. Rabaud 
chose the Entr’acte Symphonique from 
“Messidor,” by Bruneau. This piece 
was practically new, not having been 
given since 1903. The music is skill- 
fully simple and direct, and interesting- 
ly scored. The material has style and 
good taste, and is not over-developed. 

The concert closed with the Second 
Symphony of Brahms, this compodser’s 
first appearance this season on the sym- 





phony programs. Mr. Rabaud’s reading 
was conspicuous for clearness, balance 
and vitality. The delightful Scherzo 
was unusually well played. The audi- 
ence was delighted with the symphony. 


Berkshire Quartet Concert 


The Berkshire String Quartet gave a 
concert in Jordan Hall last Tuesday eve- 
ning under the management of Wendell 
H. Luce. The program contained a 
Quartet in A Minor by Henry Eichheim, 
Hugo Wolf’s “Italian Serenade” and 
Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 59, No. 1. 

Mr. Eichheim’s Quartet was the fea- 
ture of the concert, and was cordially 
received. It shows the composer as a 
musician of fine taste and ability, one 
who is in sympathy with modern music, 
and naturally avoids the commonplace, 
but does not give the impression of labor- 
ing to avoid it. The Quartet was writ- 
ten in 1895, and there was a private 
performance some years ago by the com- 
poser and fellow members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in which he was 
then playing. In those days Mr. Eich- 
heim belonged to the radical wing of the 
orchestra. There were the ultra-con- 
servatives, who saw nothing good out of 
Germany; there were the Laodecians, 
who went so far as to admit that they 
were not afraid of French music, but 


they thought that the modern F: 
composers showed dangerous tende: 
and were inclined to be immora 
musical expression; there were the 
icals, few in number, but fervent in 
admiration for César Franck, Ga 
Fauré, Vincent D’Indy, and the 
more modern. 

Mr. Eichheim did not try to outd 
Frenchmen he admired. He retaine 
own personality, and having some' 
to say himself, said it in an intere 
and convincing manner. The pil: 





gave the Quartet with evident symp ¢! 


and understanding, with musical 

ing as well as intelligence. Wolf’s 
enade was heard again with much p 
ure. The audience was of good size, 
gave the Quartet an enthusiastic r 
tion. 


Heifetz as Popular as Ever 


Before the gong rang in the corr 
at Symphony Hall last Sunday a 
noon to announce the _ beginning 
Jascha Heifetz’ recital, people wer 
luctantly leaving the box office, ha 


been unable to buy seats or even sii: 


ing room. 
Saéns’ First. Sonata, Chausson’s P 
and two groups of. shorter piece 


On his program were S&S: int 


Bach, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Tor Au) 


and Paganini. Mr. Heifetz’ qualitie 


pealed as they always have—his e tine 


sincerity and his freedom from an; 


tempt at sensationalism. He is content 


to rest his claim for attention on hx 
violin playing of the very highest 


and he proves that it is a perfectly caf 


claim. 


Miss Christie Impresses 


Winifred Christie gave a piano revita 


in Jordan Hall yesterday evening u 
the direction of Wendell H. Luce. 
program was interestingly varied 
the conventional. Beginning with 
Dowell’s Tragic Sonata, Miss Ch: 


followed with three classics by Couperin 


and Rameau, a Debussy group, two 
numbers by Charles T. Griffes, an 


an ending, MacDowell’s Concert Study. 
Miss Christie is a pianist with individ- 


uality, and her playing will be dist: 
remembered by the audience. 
is rich and musical, and her inter 
tions, which are the result of her 


and intelligence. 


Her ¢ 


new 


The 


| 
Lats 


OW) 
original thought, show musical feeling 
The Debussy pieces 


for 


were played with a fine sense of tli 
harmonic values, but in the “Golliwogs 


Cake-Walk” the 


Many performers seem to think 


rhythm was er 


there is something undignified in pla) ing 


a piece in dance time with sufi! 
rhythm. to make one feel like da: 


Their idea must be that by constantly 


changing the tempo and introducin: 
tards and “expression” the piece bec 


suitable for a serious program. In “The 


LIC 


Afternoon of a Faun,” by Debussy, Miss 


Christie was very skilful in suggesti 
the variety of enchanting tonal et/ects 


which could readily be conjured u 
those who had heard the music 0! 
orchestra. Her tempo, however, wa 
to be too much slower than that 
by orchestras. 


The compositions by Charles T. G 
were interesting, particularly the 


entitled “Fountain of the Acqua Paola. 


There were charming atmospheri: 
fects in it which were brought out 
great taste and sympathy by Miss ‘ 
tie. The audience was very cordia! 
compelled her to add several numb: 

C 





Ysaye’s Son Fatally Wounds Himse'! »y 


Accidental Shot 


According to a despatch to the 
York Herald, Gabriel Ysaye, thirty 
old, assistant concertmaster of th« 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, so 
Eugen Ysaye, Belgian violinist and 
ductor of the orchestra, was found | 
father fatally wounded on the flo 
his bedroom in the residence at 
Thomas, Ky., which is occupied b 
musician and his son. The father ‘ 
his son, partly dressed, with a pist 
side him. The wounded man sa 
heard noises that caused him to | 
some one was trying to break int 
house. He drew the pistol from b: 
a pillow and in some manner, 
Ysaye was unable to explain, the w 
discharged. 





Returns with Ff 


Bride ° 


Richard K. Biggs, organist of | 
lyn, who was assigned to a 
hospital in Angers, in the French 
ince of Anjou, was married last A 
to Lucienne Gorrdon, granddaugh 
an ex-Mayor of Angers. Mr. Big: 
his wife reached New York 0 
Espagne last week. 
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LIGHTS IN BRAHMS 





ston Symphony Orchestra, Henri 
Rabaud, Conductor. Concert, Car- 
negie Hall, Afternoon, Feb. 8. 
the Program: 


Brahms, Symphony No. 2 in D 
jor, Op. 73; Fauré, Suite from 
Incidental Music to Haran- 
it’s “Shylock” Saint-Saéns, 

symphonic Poem, “Phaeton”; 
rlioz, Overture, “Le Carnaval 
main.” 








ave for years been laying 


4 

} 

mon troppo. 
ployed in his handling of the second 
mo’ 


A Vv 
markabie clarity, rhythmic balance and 
much refinement. 








Ii was a reading quite different from 
{ hat we had ever listened to that M. 
R id gave of the Brahms Second 
Kym phony at this concert. He con- 


reivcs the first movement as more flow- 


jng in character and less sustained than 
we know it: in other words, he accentu- 
ates the Allegro of the direction, Alle- 

~ non troppo, whereas conductors 
stress on the 
same process was em- 


The 


But, as 
it was a performance of re- 


ement, Adagio non troppo. 
ole, 


We heard M. Rabaud on this occasion 
for the first time. He impressed us as 
~ conductor of admirable quality, a bit 
ucademic perhaps, but a master in his 
command of his orchestra and a most 
sympathetic personality. We must 
than ik M. Rabaud for playing for us the 
delightful Fauré suite, of which we had 
previously heard only the Nocturne. 
(M. Messager gave it at one of the So- 
ciété concerts last fall.) It is charming 
music, beautifully orchestrated, reveal- 
ing nothing especially new and nothing 
very old. It hardly sounded as though 
it had been written back in 1889! In 
this music Fredric Fradkin, the concert- 
master of the orchestra, played the solo 
violin passages in the first and second 
movements with lovely tone. 

Following the music of France’s sev- 
enty-four- year-old Fauré came _ the 
“Phaeton” of her eighty-four-year-old 
Saint-Saéns. M. Rabaud led it eloquent- 
ly; it searcely seems possible that this 
symphonic poem impressed us so well 
not more than a decade ago. To-day it 
seems pallid, its themes weak (the sec- 
ond theme sounds like Liszt in an off 
moment!) and the climax is no longer 
exciting. The orchestra played magnif- 
cently, the woodwinds with transparent 
quality, the strings with uncanny preci- 
sion. A legend has been circulated this 
season that the orchestra is not what it 
used to be before the war unseated some 
of the Teutonic element. We were un- 


BAUD FINDS NEW-— BEETHOVEN STRUTS 


IN GALLIC DRESS 





Boston Symphony Orchestra, Con- 
ductor, Henri Rabaud. Concert, 
Carnegie Hall, Evening, Feb. 6. 
The Program: 

Symphony No. 5, in C Minor, 

Beethoven; Prelude to Act II of 


“Gwendoline,” Chabrier; Orches- 
tral Suite from the Symphonic 
Poem “Psyché,’ César Franck; 


Rhapsody in A Major, Lalo. 











Whither, alas, has vanished the dewy 
and diamantine tone of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, whither its fabled vir- 
tuosity? The organization gave its third 
series of New York concerts last week. 
The present reviewer was far from the 
vicinage of concert halls on the occasion 
of the previous two and so is unable to 
hazard comparative estimates. But last 
week he recognized the old-time Boston 
Symphony with difficulty. This drab- 
hued, impenetrant tone quality, this re- 
peated sloppiness of execution, these 
mistaken entrances and ragged attacks 
can it be come to this? Without the 
sensible and true avouch of one’s own 
ears one might not this believe. And, oh! 
the pity of it! 

The Fifth Symphony suffered sorely 
from these lapses. Yet Mr. Rabaud gave 
a very vigorous reading of the work, not 
poetically distinguished or instinct with 
its truest significance, or yet essentially 
plastic, but honestly conceived, and at 
moments of crucial climax broad and 
stirring. One did not subscribe to his 
slow tempi in the finale—there is not 
only godlike grandeur to be uttered here, 
but the ebullitions of transfigured ex- 
citement. The mystery of the scherzo 
theme Mr. Rabaud did not apprehend, 
and he dragged the Andante like one 
afflicted with world-weariness. In the 
recapitulation section of the first move- 
ment he followed the ridiculous tradi- 
tion prevalent in France of enunciating 
in the bassoon the forcible phrase which 
prefixes the second theme. The pas- 
sage was so written by Beethoven, but 
merely because the horn of his day 
could not compass the key of C major. 
Yet it is absolutely conceived in the horn 
color as its first appearance in E Flat 
proves, and it is always so played in 
our present era of improved instruments. 
Such adherence to the letter of Bee- 
thoven’s score has no warrant under the 
broad heavens, the more as the resulting 
effect is execrable. 

Chabrier’s “Gwendoline” music, if not 
an emanation of undefiled genius, makes 
pleasant listening. Pleasant, too, but 
fragile and unimportant, are the first 
two movements of the Franck music. 
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an entirely different 
magnificent music, tumultuous, torren- 
tial, passionate, but with a purity and 
impersonal quality positively Greek. Dr. 
Derepas described it aptly: “It is the 
apotheosis, the triumph of love which 
is no longer forced to believe; it sees 
and possesses; it is a veritable Redemp- 
tion.” These two numbers are heard 
too seldom. They rank just below the 
symphony, the violin sonata, the quar- 
tet, the piano quintet, as monuments to 
their creator’s puissance. am Fe &. 


GALLI-CURCI MAKES 
CONCERT APPEARANCE 


Coloratura Enriches Charity by 
$13,000 When She Sings 
in New York 


Anticipating, perhaps, a time of dis- 
mal drouth, Amelita’ Galli-Curci, the 
great coloratura, gave as her first ad- 
ditional number on Sunday evening, Feb. 
9, the familiar “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes,” a song that called forth 
the most fervent expressions of admira- 
tion on the part of her hearers—although 
it was hard to say whether the senti- 
ment or the beauty of the singer’s voice 
was responsible for the manifested ap- 
plause. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s first appearance in 
concert here this season took place under 
the auspices of the board of management 
of the Stony Wold Sanitarium, and there 
was the usual audience that such gather- 
ings call forth—an audience that was 
much more concerned with small talk and 
with visiting back and forth than it was 


plane. Here is 








with the beauty of the program pre- 
sented. This state of mind was so evi- 


dent that it threatened to interrupt the 


first number in which the singer ap- 
peared, the Cavatina from the “Barber 


of Seville,” and it was only a few well- 
directed hisses on the part of those who 
go to a concert to hear the music that 
finally served to keep the singer audible. 
Three songs by Landon Ronald, Leoni 
and her accompanist, Homer Samuels, 
were the offerings next given by Mme. 
Galli-Curci, 
numbers with the 

“Dinorah.” However, 


famous waltz from 
the audience was 


not so easily appeased, and the singer 
had to add several numbers, among 
which were ‘“Sylvelin” and “Home, 


Sweet Home,” in the latter of which she 
appeared, as usual, in the role of singer 
and accompanist. 

There were three conductors on Sun- 
day night’s program, Cleofonte Campa- 
nini being given an ovation which ri- 
valed that extended to Mme. Galli- 
Curci when he appeared to lead his 
forces in the “Sinfonia “Italiana” of 
Pedrotti. New York likes Campanini, 
and is not backward in showing its pref- 
erence. 

Giorgio Polacco was also accorded a 
generous meed of applause for his skil- 
ful reading of the “William Tell” Over- 
ture with which the program opened, 
and the favorable impression which the 
opening number made was deepened by 
his poetic reading of the symphonic 
poem, “Le Rouet d’Omphale” of Saint- 
Saéns. 

Two Sarasate numbers, the “Romanza 
Andaluza” and “Zapateado,” were given 
by Gregor Skolnik, with Frank St. 
Leger at the piano, and the familiar 
“Dance of the Hours” from “Gioconda” 
concluded Mr. Campanini’s offerings. 
Joseph Rafaelli gave an excellent read- 
ing of the Goldmark triumphal march, 
“Queen of Sheba,” with which the pro- 
gram closed. The concert netted about 
$13,000 for the Stony Wold fund. M.S. 


who closed her programmed 


CASALS WINS MANY 
TRIUMPHS IN MEXICO 


’Cellist and Mme. Casals Give 
Series of Recitals in the 
Mexican Capital 


MExico C1ITy, Jan. 22.—The great art- 
ist, Pablo Casals, has had brilliant tri- 
umphs here, and every time that he plays 
the public gets more enthusiastic. Twice 
Susan Metcalf-Casals has given variety 
to the programs, singing beautiful lieder 
by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and 
Fauré, some arias by Haydn, Mozart 
and Gluck and some very interesting 
numbers by the Italian masters of the 
sixteenth century. 

Mme. Casals sings with perfect in- 
tonation, her voice is even throughout 
and agreeable, though not powerful, 
while her diction is clear in the four 
different languages she uses and her in- 
terpretations very interesting. Pablo 
Casals accompanies her at the piano. 
The style of songs Mme. Casals presents 
is quite new to the general public here 
and it is not the most suited to make an 
impression in a big hall or theater. 
Nevertheless, Mme. Casals is duly ap- 
preciated by her audiences. 

But the clou of the Casals concerts 
was undoubtedly the gala night in his 
honor, when, accompanied by the Or- 


questa Sinfonica Nacional, he played 
Haydn and Schumann Concertos. There 


was a full house and the enthusiasm of 
the public was unbounded. 

The Empresa del Rivero promises 
Kreisler, who was here some years ago, 
for Feburary; Godowsky for March, and 
for April a season of grand opera with 
Raisa, Dolci, Rimini, Lazzari and_ so 
on, with Giorgio Polacco as conductor. 
Caruso is promised for next fall. De- 
cidedly del Rivero deserves hearty com- 
mendation. 

Last night there was given at the 
Sala Wagner a private recital by Mme. 
Casals and organized for the benefit of 
the Sociedad de Musica de Camara de 
Mexico. She was heard to best advan- 
tage in a very interesting program, com- 
prising numbers by Scarlatti, Caccini, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann (Op. 42, 
to a beautiful poem, “Frauenliebe und 
Leben’), Boellmann, Chausson, Fauré, 
Moor, Brahms and Schubert. E. G. 
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HUNTINGTON, W. VAa.—A tour through 
the south is being planned by the Weide- 


meyer Orchestra, to extend from Feb. 6 
to March 6. 
* * * 

WoosTER, OHIO.— At the College 
Chapel recently N. O. Rowe, director of 
the Wooster Conservatory of Music, gave 
an unusually interesting organ pro- 
gram. 

* * *“ 

TORONTO, CAN.—A recital was given 
recently by Mme. Zoe Cresser Gaskins, 
a pianist from the studio of Mme. Lavoie- 
Herz, who presented a pleasing and ex- 
acting program. 

* * 

VERMILLION, S. D., Feb. 6.—Thé 
Zoellner String Quartet made its fifth 
(consecutive) appearance in the Chapel 
of the University of South Dakota on 


the evening of Jan. 30. 
eK ok * 





BURLINGTON, VT. 
Russell and several of her pupils gave a 
concert at Richmond, Vt., Feb. 7. Molly 
Saiger, Ardelle Towne, Madeline Gos- 
selin, Adelaide Fraser and Priscilla 
Aikey took part. 


CLARKBURG, W. VA.—The pupils of 
Jean Burns were heard in recital on Jan. 
28. Those who appeared_were Virginia 
Mills, Elizabeth Harr, Carolie Law, Rez- 
in Davis, Mary Johnson, Mary Virginia 
Rapp and Elizabeth Duncan. 

ak ok cr 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—The advanced 
pupils of the Central Conservatory of 
Music gave a recital recently. Those 
heard were Mildred Yates, Strong Gil- 
bert, Mrs. V. K. Reid, Lois Hull, Julia 
Bates Welch, Ethel Roush and Mary 
Martin. 





* * * 


MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA.—R. H. Arnold, 
principal of the High School here, is to 
direct the choir of the United Presbyter- 
ian church. Mr. Arnold is a graduate of 
Muskingum College. He formerly direct- 
ed the Aethenaen chorus in East Pales- 
tine, Ohio. 

* cS * 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—The Berkeley 
Sextet gave a concert in the High School 
auditorium as the third of a series of 
entertainments given for the pupils and 
parents. Excellent interpretations were 
given in costume of patriotic and classi- 
cal numbers. 

+ 4 *K 

SALINA, KAN.— Edouard Dufresne, 
French baritone, and Vera Poppe, Eng- 
lish ’cellist, gave a joint recital Jan. 28, 
at Convention Hall. The concert is one 
of the Shipman series, and was held in 
Salina under auspices of the Wesleyan 
College of Music. Both artists were 
warmly received. 

* * 7K 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—Helen Tufts 
Lahon presented her students in recital 
Jan. 30. The participants were Rosalie 
Saunders, Garnet Cline, Catherine Arm- 
strong, Henrietta Zihlman, Thelma Jami- 
son, Warren Parsons, Eunice Bunch, Lu- 
reata and Lucile Brown. 

* K oe 


Troy, N. Y.—The Criterion Four, a 
new concert company, has been organ- 
ized in Troy and gave its first concert 
in Watervliet last Tuesday. The com- 
pany is under the management of Alvina 
Carolyn Winkler and comprises Marian 
Dudley, soprano; Helen Dodds, pianist; 
Anna Geisler, violinist, and Anna Mc- 
Carney, reader. 

a aK ok 

CLARKSBURG, W. Va.—A recent pro- 
gram of the Marcato Club gave this city 
one of its pleasantest musical events. 
The artists were Wilma Smith, Augusta 
Harr, Margaret Holt, Bessie G. Byrd, 
Bryan Strum, Ada Remlinger, Mildred 


Troxoll, Evelyn Straw and Mrs. Annie 
Campbell Shaffer. 
x * «* 
GRANVILLE, N. Y.—An _ interesting 


program was given Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 4, at the home of Mrs. Cora S. 
Hicks, soprano and teacher of voice, who 
presented five of her pupils, Lulu Hull, 
Mary Williams, Esther Haskins, Grace 
Hurd and Elizabeth Ginsberg. The pro- 
gram consisted of works by American 
composers, Mrs. Hicks acting as accom- 
panist. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Pupils of the 
School of Music of the University, gave 
a recital on Jan. 29. Those presenting 
the program were Mabelle Whetselle, pi- 
anist; Claire Hawkins and Herbert 
Briggs, violinist; Inez Davis, Mary Will- 
iams and Mrs..Lucy Beltzhoover Dille, 
vocalists, Miss Reos and Gem Hoffman. 


* K 7K 
SALINA, KAN.—Mrs. Clarence Spen- 
cer, contralto, sang E. K. Foster’s 


“When Love Is Gone” before the Salina 
Evening Musical Club, Feb. 4. Mr. Fos- 
ter is dean of the piano department of 
Wesleyan College of Music. Ernest L. 
Cox, baritone, dean of the College of 
Music, gave a song recital Monday eve- 
ning, Feb. 3, at Clay Center. 
x * x 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y.—Dallmeyer 
Russell, pianist, and Romaine Smith Rus- 
sell, soprano, gave a recital on Feb. 4 at 
the Skidmore School of Arts. One of the 
features was a song by William Went- 
zell, who has just returned from a year of 
Y. M. C. A. work in France. Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell and Mr. Wentzell are mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh Institute of Music. 

*x ok * 

RUTLAND, VT.—Robert D. Williams, 
former organist and choir master of 
Trinity Church in this city, and until his 
enlistment choir master and organist at 
St. George’s Episcopal Church at New- 
burgh, N. Y., has been discharged from 
service after a long period of overseas 


duty in France and England. He will 
immediately resume his duties at New- 
burgh. 


* a * 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OH1I0.—The East Liv- 
erpool Male Chorus recently held its an- 
nual meeting at which annual reports 
were read and officers were elected. Those 
elected were Len W. Williams, President; 
vice-president, Cyril Taylor; secretary, 
H. I. Smith; treasurer, James Hilgallon; 
business manager, Dr. R. R.*Bode; li- 
brarian, Frank Buxton; conductor, Lys- 


beth Hamil. 
* * & 


PITTSBURGH.—The 
Corps of the G. A. R. gave its annual 
concert recently at Memorial Hall. The 
program was given by six prominent 
Pittsburgh artists, including Marjorie 
Kell Benton, Winifred Perry, John Sief- 
ert, James Croft, Blanch Sanders Walk- 
er and Irene Griffin Strohl. A cycle “In 
Fairyland,” by Orlando Morgan, was one 
of the features. 


* * * 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Chamber Music 
Association on Feb. 2 was host to the 
Société des Instruments Anciens at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The program 
was as follows: Mouret, Divertisse- 
ment; Bruni, Concerto in G Major for 
the quinton; Benicori, Quartet in B 
Minor; Asiolo, Concerto in A Major for 
viol d’amour, and Mondenville, Concert 
Champetre. 


Woman’s_ Relief 


* * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The recent stu- 
dent recital at the Washington College 
of Music was of high standard and show- 
ed development in all branches of the in- 
stitution. Those taking part were W. B. 
Crow, M. Sornburger, June Cooper, Lad- 
die Lyster, Violet Sullivan, Grace Har- 
ris, Henry Christiani, Virginia Curston, 
Louis Mestesky, G. Goddard, J. Bowers, 
M. Taylor, F. Krumke and M. Fadely. 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A large audience 
heard the recent concert given under the 
auspices of the King’s Highway Chapel. 
The artists were the Hutzel Trio, com- 
posed of J. Henry Hutzel, R. O. Tuttle 
and Charles Ferret; a quartet composed 
of Mrs. Ada Tuck Whittaker, Mrs. Ella 
Harrington Donnelly, Elia Lundberg and 
Robert Kirk accompanied by Edna North- 
rop. Bettie Travis gave several readings. 

x ok o* 

TORONTO, CAN.—Muriel Stark, a _ so- 
prano from the studio of M. M. Steven- 
son, gave a recital last week, singing six- 
teen numbers. Her program covered a 
wide range. A feature of the recital was 
the presentation of the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria” with a harp obbligato by 
Joseph Quintile, Elma Ferguson at the 
piano, Mr. Stevenson at the organ, while 
F. E. Blachford played the violin. It 
proved a very interesting feature. 


WASHINGTON, PA.—The choir of the 
Third Presbyterian Church has been re- 
organized at the request of Robert Stev- 
ens. Mr. Stevens who has been in charge 
of the choir for twenty years has re- 
signed and in his place Alice W. An- 
drew has been appointed. Soloists at the 
services on Sunday were Esther Gibson, 
Margaret Dille, Elizabeth Munce, Helen 
Lytle, Beatrice Wingett, Paul Carmich- 
ael, John Steele, David Smith and Press- 
ley Stevenson. 

* * * 

East LIVERPOOL, OHIO.—At the studio 
of Mary E. Nentwick, a program was 
given by the younger piano pupils of the 
class. Those heard were Millie Kenney, 
Ella Maley, Mable Hill, Dorothy Tarr, 
Dorothy McNicol, Helen Mountford, Ruth 
Buxton, Alberta Feddicord, Kathryn 
Neill, Marion Aronson, Naomi Jackson, 
Mae Fluno, Richard Cooper and John 
MeNicol. They were assisted by several 
of the older students, Eulalie Williams, 
Wilma Howard, Audrey Kirkham and 
Leona Manypenny. 

* 2k ok 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The first of a series 
of.recitals by the faculty and students 





Feb. 28. Those heard were Rachel Ku} 
Alice Gundelfinger, Thomas Reed, He 
Moore Edmundson, Leonore Neeld, Eli 
beth Webb, Betty Frost, Mary Lou 
Miller, Lillian Lafbury, Catherine Go] 
worthy, Gustav Berg, James Stoner, S 
via Goldman, Harvey Olcott, Anna \ ren 
Connell, Madeline Hicks, Gertrude ©. : 
ting, Elizabeth Charters, Henry Smi 

Dorothy Baltz, Kathleen Hauer, Char », \¢ 
Friebertshauser, Margaret Jones, Rac! rl 
Protzman and Charles Berg. 

x * * 


of the Institute of Music was given F] 





WHEELING, W. VA.—A recital of vo 
students of Sister Mary Angela was ¢ Bid 
en at St. Joseph’s Academy. This ann 
mid-winter affair was presented by Ma’ |. I) 
Hull, Virginia Miller, Bertha Stahl, L ory 
ian Garrity, Lillian Hopton, Virgi: is 
Garrison, Virginia Carroll, Helen Stam », 
Mrs. F. Reed, Gladys Stewart, Wino \, I#7/, 
Kelly, Eleanor Allison, Mrs. A. H: Bler 
stern, Mrs. W. Opp. Mary Gorsuch, Ruth Kg ia 
Healy, Genevieve Clark, Anna Voig Pais 
3ertha Watson, Joanna McGreal, Dor. Ber 
othy Butts, Sara Browne, Ruth Healvy, 
Mrs. J. B. Connolly and Mary Healer, on 
Prof. H. M. Shockey was the accompa). BR 
ist. be 
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A large and interested audience list- 
ened to the program given by several of 
the pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill, the New 
York vocal teacher, in her studios in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Saturday, 
Feb. 1st, when she gave a reception and 
musicale to her friends. Elizabeth Brad- 
ish, Julia H. Lawrence, Julia Silvers, 
Mae Ford, Jeanette Thomas, Gladys 
Halh, Marie Doyle and Harold J. Bon- 
nell sang. 

a ok S 

A group of Claude Warford’s songs, 
with the composer at the piano, was a 
feature. Alberto Bimboni and Lina Coen 
assisted the singers by their admirable 


accompaniments, and William Sauber 
played excellent piano solos. 
e * * 
Virginia Rea, coloratura soprano; Ruth 
Pearcy, contralto, and Ambrose Cheri- 
chetti, tenor, three pupils of Sergei 


Klibansky, New York vocal instructor 
were engaged by William R. Chapman, 
conductor of the Rubinstein Chorus a: 
Maine Festivals, for a Maine tour. abo 
* *K * er 
Lotta Madden, artist pupil of Serve nins 
Klibansky, has been engaged for a co! 
cert in Scranton, Pa., on Feb. 27. Felic: In 
de Gregorio is meeting with much suc- ¥ ‘2! 
cess in Pittsburgh and Chicago as « 9") 
member of the “Chu Chin Chow” con on 
pany. Bernard Woolff, tenor, cantor of Hype 
the Montifiore congregation, and Cor: Ve 
Cook, contralto, gave a successful co: eu 
cert at the Educational Alliance on Ji: é 
19. At the last of Mr. Klibansky’ lene 
studio musicales on Friday, Jan. 24, H: 
tie Arnold, Helen Sinning and Evely: acle 
Siedle were presented in an interestin the 
program. Pupils of Mr. Klibansky we: thi 
heard in Bedford, N. Y., on Feb. 4, an! he s 
in White Plains, N. Ys on Feb. 13. ly, 
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Chicago, Feb. 12, 1919. 

From the Leslie A. Breed studios come 
the following items: 

Gavin Williamson, pianist, was the ac- 
companist for Mabel Corlew Smith at 
Carpenter Chapel, Jan, 16. He will also 
serve as accompanist for Mme. Rosa 
Olitzka, the Chicago contralto, on her 
tour through Kansas. Rose Kuper, a 
pupil of the Breed Studios, will sing as 
soloist at the Chicago Hebrew Institute 
Orchestra concert in March. Frenand 
de Gueldie was soloist at the Art Insti- 
tute, Jan. 27, with Mr. Williamson as 
accompanist and Eugene Stinson, tenor. 

Eight younger members of the faculty 
of the American Conservatory were in 
the war, six of them seeing active service 
overseas. Harris R. Vail, Lieut. Fred- 


LEt 
erick Person, Clarence Loomis, Willian 
Haueser, Ensign Noble Cain, Lieut. | ” 
Sowerby, Walter Aschenbrenner, Joh: 
R. Hattstaedt and Edna Cookingham a: 


saw active service. Of these, Messrs [ONT 
Hattstaedt and Loomis have returned an: Hiska 
resumed their positions on the faculty ange 
Heniot Levy, the eminent pianist, gi‘ Bifudec 
a recital Monday, Jan, 20, before the stu ven 
dents of the Frances Shimer Academy :' He. | 
Mt. Carroll, Ill., and on Wednesday, J laud 
22, at Defiance College, Defiance, O. ear 
Felix Borowski’s “Peintures” for ©! red 
chestra were performed by the St. Louis is b 
Symphony Orchestra at St. Louis unde! Bi a 
Max Zach, last Friday and Saturday, «n: Hite f 
Louis Victor Sarr conducted his Suite # w 
“Roccoco” at the concerts of the sam Niel; 
orchestra Feb. 7 and 8. and 


—— enni 





PUPIL OF BUCK SCORES 





Allentown Symphony Presents Soprano 
as Soloist 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Feb. 8.—The Allen- 
town Symphony Orchestra of Allentown, 
Pa., had as soloist for its concert on 
Feb. 2, Mrs. Harry E. Ziegenfus, so- 
prano. Mrs. Ziegenfus is a native of 
Allentown and’ had been heard and ad- 
mired here before, but this was the 
first occasion on which she had been 
heard since a long course of study with 
Dudley Buck, the well-known New York 
teacher. Her numbers were the “Dove 
Sono” aria from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
Mozart, for which the orchestra accom- 
panied her, and Spross’s “Robin, Robin, 
Sing Me a Song,” Dvorak’s “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me” and Aylward’s 
“Khaki Lad,” the accompanimepts for 
which were played by Will Reese at the 
piano. As an encore Mrs. Ziegenfus 
sang Speaks’s “To You.” The soprano 
scored a decided success. 





Concert Series at Wesleyan University 
Presents Noted Artists 


A concert series of fine quality is be- 
ing presented by Horace Whitehouse, 
director of music at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. On Dec. 7 Harold Bauer was 
heard in recital, and on Jan. 11 Joseph 


Bonnet, the distinguished French org:! 
ist, appeared there. Among the othr 
to appear there are the Barrére |! 
semble (March 1), Louise Homer *!)' 
Scipione Guidi, an Italian violinist. 
dates for the last two artists are 
yet settled. A performance of Han: 
“Messiah,” under Mr. Whitehouse’s 
rection will also be given during 
season. 








Irving Place Theatre Presents Germ" 
Operetta in Original Tongue 
Despite rumors that American »p: 
otic societies would make efforts to 
vent any performances in German, 


Irving Place Theater duly began ‘| ; 
season of productions in that lang 
with the presentation of the opere'': , 


“Wiener Blut.” A capacity audienc: 
tended the performance, which was 
ceded by the playing of “The > 
Spangled Banner.” There was no g 
order. It is planned to give per! 
ances throughout the rest of the se: 





Credit. for a Photographer 


Through an oversight, the nam 
the photographer was omitted fron 
photograph used to illustrate the a! 
on Daleroze Eurhythmics which 
peared on Page 9 of the issue of Ja! 
Both photographs were taken by ! 
erick Boissonas of Geneva. 
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ENE WILLIAMS IN 
ARTISTIC RECITAL 





| Jrene Williams, Soprano. Recital, 
s ,eolian Hall, Evening, Feb. 4. 
{ccompanist, Francis Moore. 


[he Program: 


‘p igionera, Abbandonata,” Gal- 
1, A Pastoral from “Rosa- 
nd Veracini; “Morto di Mar- 
= “L’Amero,” from 


ta,” Boito; 
Re Pastore,’ Mozart; “The 


rying Of Water,’ Campbell-Tip- 
Hy; “A’Whispering,”’ Mana-Zuc- 


.: “Swans,” A. Walter Kramer; 
The Magnolia Song,” Reinhold L. 
Bierman; “DL ‘heure silencieuse,’ 
Raub; i. ’Oiselet,” Chopin; “Le 
4 ’ Thomas; Pastorale, Bizet; 
BC i BE Eg Massenet; “La Belle 
y, Roi,’ Holmes; “The Robin’s 
Kong.’ Howard White; “Joy,” 
Moore; Lullaby, Reinhold 
“Robin, Robin, Sing 
Charles Gilbert 


~ancrs 
7. Herman; 
le a Song,” 


= Ss 








liss Williams -came before us last 
| ne in a recital and charmed us with 
= lovely lyric voice. Since then she 
been active in the concert field. And 
week she again convinced us with 
thoroughly artistic presentation of 
above program. 
er vocal technique, thanks to her 
ve ning, is of a very high order. Seek 
01 bne might, the only flaw one could find 
¢ in the beginning of her trill; but 
can be rectified. Mention is made of 
nly because her technique is other- 
; »on so high a plane. Miss Williams 
of Bproached perfection of technique in 
ra Veracini and Massenet items, and 
or e us a sample of what a human 
at properly controlled can do. The 
ience redemanded the Massenet song. 
then, wonder of wonders, came the 
ly) ale: Miss Williams sang it even bet- 
n the second time than the first. How 
e} that is! 
he singer’s phrasing is always musi- 
ily, her style full of grace and never 
tentious. Even in the overlong Mo- 
= t aria she managed her share with 
| Bncy and poise. In this Nicholas Gar- 
si phayed the violin obbligato very 
tively. And her control was given 





Irene Williams, Soprano 


opportunity in the French songs, includ- 
ing the lovely things of Bizet and Staub. 
The Thomas on the program was not 
Ambroise but Goring; how like Hugo 
Wolf’s “Auch Kleine Dinge” is the open- 
ing phrase of “Le Baiser”! Miss Wil- 
liams brought forward its emotional fire 
stirringly and had a big success in it. 


The Zucca, White and Moore songs 
were repeated. Mr. Moore’s setting of 


Swinburne’s “If Love Were What the 
Rose Is” won high favor as Miss Wil- 
liams sang it; and, let us add, as Mr. 
Moore played it. It was a bit of fine 
pianistic virtuosity, a big accompani- 
ment delivered masterfully. Mr. Moore 
deserves praise for his beautiful playing 
of the entire program. 

At the close of the recital Miss Wil- 
liams was called out again and again, 
and finally sang Brewer’s “Fairy- 
Pipers.” There were floral tributes 
galore. And above all there was real 
enthusiasm among her hearers for an 
artist whose singing deserves serious 
consideration from all who interest them- 
selves in vocal art. A. W. K. 





LEGINSKA IN MONTREAL 


nst Greeted in Recital Arranged by 
Evelyn Boyce 


T's [ONTREAL, CAN., Feb. 5.—Ethel Le- 
ni Ziska appeared recently in a recital 
aged by Evelyn Boyce. Her program 
uded several Chopin numbers, a Bee- 
tu ven Sonata and a Rachmaninoff Pre- 
at Ze. Her playing was enthusiastically 
! lauded by a most appreciative audi- 
and at the end Mme. Leginska was 
0 *d to play several additional num- 
ils Hs before the crowd would depart. 
ic! Bite and more our thanks go to Miss 
nd Hie for her interesting series of con- 
te MF. which has brought us such artists 
ne HB \ielsen, Case, Gluck, Rosen, Zimbal- 
aid Garrison. 
— BRXnie Silverman played at a studio 
- ‘tion recently given by Alfred La- 


rt 
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The Dubois Chamber Music Quartet 
opened its ninth season with a concert 
in the Windsor on Tuesday evening. 
Their playing is ever pleasant, and their 
annual recitals are features of our sea- 
son. They played Beethoven and Du- 
bois numbers and a Debussy fragment. 

R. G. M. 


Werrenrath Impressive in All-English 
Program in New Brunswick, N. J. 


NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J., Feb. 8.- 
Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, ap- 
peared here last evening before a large 
audience in the High School Auditorium, 
under the auspices of the College 
Women’s Club. Mr. Werrenrath 
strengthened the deep impression he had 
made at his previous appearance in this 
city. He was assisted by Harry Spier 
at the piano. C. H. H. 









DAYID and CLARA MANNES. Directors 


GUSTAVE TINLOT, 
First Violin, Société 
First Violin and Soloist, L 
Member of the Jury, ¢ 
Concert Master, Symphony 


RENE POLLAIN, 
Professor of Violin 
ment, Conservatoire de 
Member Soctété 


a First Viola, Symphony 
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Socie ty 


announces the following distinguished additions to its 


String Faculty 
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Paris; 

National de Paris; 

New York. 
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Paris; 
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National de 
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New York 


MAX JACOBS OFFERS 
NEW NATIVE WORKS 





Orchestral Society of New York, 
Max Jacobs, Conductor. Concert, 
Aeolian Hall, Evening, Feb. 7. 
The Program: 

In Memoriam, “To Our Fallen 
Heroes,” Ralph Korn; “Tragic” 
Overture, Op. 61, Brahms; Sym- 
phony No. 5, in E Minor, Tchai- 


kouvsky; Suite, “In Georgia,” Op. 
25 (MS.; first time), “Uncle Ned’s 
Story,” “Who’s Afraid?” “As the 
Sun Sets,” “On the Chattahoo- 
chee,” Mortimer Wilson; Carni- 
val March of the Gnomes (MS.; 
first time), William Schroeder 


9? 











Three new American works on a single 
program show a real desire on the part 
of the conductor to aid native music. 
Mr. Jacobs showed himself again as ar- 
dent a friend as our composers have. Of 
the three works the Wilson suite was the 


fi. unents that 
zo tu .c Mr. Wilson has 
developed consistently the mood and 
coloring of our South. Melodically he 
is spontaneous, he has caught the humor 
of the Negro in “Who’s Afraid?” and his 
horn quartet and divided ’cellos on the I 
sharp major part of “On the Chatta- 
hoochee”’ are splendid. He has a gift for 
instrumentation that is very distinct. 

With the audience standing, the Korn 
piece was played and proved to be a 
dirge of excellent quality. It was a very 
fine tribute on the part of Mr. Jacobs to 
include such a number. The Schroeder 
“Carnival March of the Gnomes” began 
very well; the opening melody for flute, 
accompanied by pizzicato strings, was 
charming. But soon the piece began to 
roam and it found itself soon in the land 
of Broadway musical comedy. And it 
is much too long a piece for what is in it. 
The instrumentation is clever 

In these works Mr. Jacobs conducted 
admirably, and in the Brahms overture 
he also did very worthy work. His read- 
ing of the Tchaikovsky symphony was 
marked by rhythmic vigor and a good 
sense of climax. The waltz would have 
been much finer had Mr. Jacobs had a 
better first bassoon. The audience, of 
good size, gave him a warm reception, 
which he shared with his men. The men 
were all vigorous players and_ they 








best; it was very cordially received and  ayoided pianissimo signs like the plague. 

Mr. Wilson bowed his acknowledgments a WW. kk. 
was on the site of the present Broad- 
way Theater, it was the building of the 














Bessie Abott 


Bessie Abott, who for some years was 
one of America’s leading young opera 
singers and who also won fame abroad, 
died at her home in New York on Feb. 9, 
after an illness of several years. She 
had retired from the stage on her mar- 
riage to the late T. Waldo Story, the 
sculptor, in 1912. Born at Riverside, 
N. Y., in 1878, she was a daughter of 
Francis Pickens, a New York merchant, 
and a descendant of General Andrew 
Pickens of South Carolina. 

Upon the father’s death she and her 


sister, Jessie, found themselves penni- 
less and, having good voices, they ob- 
tained an engagement with E. E. Rice 
to sing popular songs. They adopted 
their mother’s name, Abbott, which in 
Paris was once misprinted on a _ pro- 
gram as “Abott,” and the singer re- 


tained that form of spelling. Miss Abott 
appeared in the operetta, “1492,” and 
“The Little Christopher.” She studied 
under Mme. Ashforth, and in 1898 at a 
musicale in London, Jean de Reszke ad- 
vised her to try for an operatic career. 
For three years she studied with Capoul, 
Bouhy, and Mathilde Marchesi. 

She made her début in grand opera at 
the Paris Opéra, Dec. 9, 1901, as Juli- 
ette. Her first appearance on returning 
to America was with the New York Sym- 
phony Society in 1906, and she was for 
three years at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, appearing in such roles as Fil- 
ine in “Mignon,” with Farrar and 
Bonci, and also as Mimi, Marguerite, 
Gilda, Marta, Juliette and Micaela. 
She sang that rodle in “Carmen” with 
the company in San Francisco the night 
of the earthquake. 

Miss Abott afterward sang again in 
Paris, as well as at Lisbon, Monte 
Carlo and Petrograd. In 1910 she was 
to have created the Lady Godiva in 
Maseagni’s “Ysobel” at the New The- 
ater, but the composer did not have his 
work ready in time and refused to come 
to New York. It has since been pro- 
duced by the Chicago stars. Miss Abott 
toured the country in “La Bohéme” with 
her own company, and she sang Maid 
Marian in De Koven’s revival of “Robin 
Hood” at the Knickerbocker Theater in 
1912. 


Rudolph Aronson 


Rudolph Aronson, for many years 


prominent as theatrical manager and 
composer, who was the originator and 


builder of the Casino Theater, Thirty- 
ninth Street and Broadway, and its first 
manager, died on Feb. 4 at the New 
York home of his sisters. He had been 
ill since last July. 

Mr. Aronson was born in New York 
City sixty-one years ago and was edu- 
cated here and abroad. While he began 
his theatrical career as manager of 
the Metropolitan Concert Hall, which 


Casino Theater which brought Mr. Aron- 
son prominently to the attention of the 
public and the theatrical world as a 
manager and producer of musical enter- 
tainments. Mr. Aronson was manager 
of the Casino for sixteen years and had 
also manayed the Bijou Theater 

A famous incident was that of the 
rival productions of Mascagni’s “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” in New York on Oct. 
1, 1891, by Aronson at the Casino in the 
afternoon, and in the evening of the 
same day, at another house, by Oscar 
Hammerstein. 

Mr. Aronson had composed more than 
150 musical works, including scores of 
orchestral pieces and a few light operas. 
Ile composed “Sweet Sixteen,” was the 
author of two marches named for Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Taft and recently 
completed a Victory march. 


David J. Davies 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 9.—David J. 
Davies passed away on Friday at the 


age of sixty-nine. Mr. Davies was 
known in Welsh circles by his bardic 
title of “Di Aberdare.” He had some 


hundred choral triumphs to his credit, 
and it was claimed that no other Welsh 
choir leader living could submit such a 
long list of musical trophies. He was 
born in Aberdare, South Wales, and he 
came to Pittsburgh in 1880, where most 
of his musical victories were achieved. 
He was known in every Welsh com- 
munity throughout the country § and 
thousands of singers have come under 
his leadership. He was choir director 
in some of the largest Pittsburgh 
churches, including Trinity and Em- 
manuel Episcopal churches. He was 
conductor in the various Welsh competi- 
tions in Chicago, Columbus and Cincin- 
nati. As a teacher of music in the pub- 
lic schools he enjoyed much success and 
had a large following. H. B. G. 


Stanley Norvell 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 30.—Stanley Nor- 
vell, a prominent young choir director 
and member of the Apollo Club Male 
Chorus, died during the week, his death 
resulting from Spanish influenza, which 
developed into pneumonia. He was ill 
only a few days. His musical education 
was begun in Kansas City. Later he 
went to New York and studied under 
Turpin and Arthur Middleton. He had a 
powerful basso voice and was a promi- 
nent figure in Portland musical circles. 
He was director of the Rose City Presby- 
terian Church choir. Portland mourns 
the loss of three young musicians of un- 
unusual promise—all victims of influenza, 


“Tom” Dobson, Hartridge Whipp, and 
now Stanley Norvell. N. J. C 
Michael Marone 
ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. hael 





Marone of Albany died at El Contro, 
Cal., Feb. 2, where he went a year ago 
to become leader of the Municipal Band, 
according to news received here this 
week. Mr. Marone when five years old 
played before a Schenectady audience in 
a violin contest and won the prize, a 
gold medal. He later organized and led 
Marone’s Band in Schenectady and con- 
ducted an orchestra in Albany eae ha 
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Polish Pianist, Returning Here 
After Twelve Years’ Absence, 
Brings with Him New Manu- 
scripts from That Country— 
The Great Hope in Paderew- 


ski—Musicians as Diplomats 


—Concert Managers in the 

Land of the Don 

F LATE several of our learned au- 

thorities have been writing long 
theses expounding our ignorance of 


Spanish music. Having convinced us ab- 
solutely of our lack of knowledge, how- 
ever, they have made but feeble attempts 
to cure us of this unfortunate ignorance, 
and have left us nursing an intellectual 
vacuum. In this naive and humble staée 
we addressed ourself to Arthur Rubin- 
stein, the Polish pianist who has lately 
come to America, and who has _ behind 
him a long experience in Spain and 
South America. 

Mr. Rubinstein arrived here last week 
after an absence of some thirteen years. 
War, that strange juggler, which in re- 
turn for the thousands of young men 
now in Europe has sent to us so many 
matured artists, is partly responsible for 
his coming. 

“My first appearance in Spain came by 
accident—as most of my experiences 
have come. In 1916 I was requested to 
give four piano recitals in Spain in place 
of an artist who had been taken ill. 
Going there from London, where I had 
my home and was then appearing, I 
gave the recitals. From these I was 
asked to give twenty-three, and subse- 
quently I played some 146 times in Spain 
in the next two seasons. 

“The concerts took me _ throughout 
Spain, enabling me to see much of the 
musical habits of the country. The 
great cities of Spain, of course, are ex- 
tremely musical, showing an extreme 
culture in their choice. In Madrid and 
Barcelona music is constantly heard, the 
former city with its 700,000 inhabitants 


supporting some three orchestras con- 
stantly. 
In the smaller towns of Spain, how- 


ever, not much outside music is heard, 
and in many of these I gave the first 
piano recital that had ever been played 
there. In one of the cities in which I 
appeared an amusing story is told of a 
famous pianist. Several years ago he 
was making a tour in Spain and was 


scheduled to appear in this town. The 
owner -of the theater was the same 
man who owned the arena, but ap- 


parently he found playing the bulls a 
gentler game than piano concerts. For 
when the grand piano arrived the owner 
immediately became alarmed. ‘This in- 
strument will not go into my theatre,’ he 
said. ‘I don’t care how much money I 
lose; you can’t bring that in.” And they 
didn’t. However, things are not as bad 
as that now. 


Spanish Managers Co-operate 


“The cities of Spain, it seems to me, 
have a far superior method in arranging 
their concerts than have we. Some 
twenty-two cities in Spain have organ- 
ized together to give what they call sub- 
scription concerts. Thus an artist is con- 
tracted for these twenty-two cities at 
once. Dates are arranged which shall 
follow each other conveniently, the pian- 
ist is spared much of the wearying de- 
tail of travel, and always finds himself 
greeted by large, sympathetic audiences. 
For these are all subscription concerts, 
open to no outsiders, but always having 
the same capacity house of subscribers. 

“In regard to the music of Spain, one 
must say that human nature is not very 
different there than elsewhere, and the 
people have not sufficiently appreciated 
their heritage. The Spanish attitude 
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Arthur Rubinstein, Noted Polish Pianist, Who Returns to America After Twelve Years’ Absence—Attired as a ‘‘Toreador’’ 


practically Urove out the native musi- 
cians, though, in truth, now they are 
going back. Often outsiders have likened 
the Spanish tv the Arabic music, and 
claimed that the latter formed the back- 
ground for the Spanish. I rather dis- 
claim this. For a long time I had with 
me in my travels gitanos, and heard 
much of the native music. Besides this 
I was in Morocco and Algiers and heard 
also the Arabic art. Their relation is 
not so marked. One sees a greater in- 
timacy between the Spanish music and 
the Russian folk music. There is no 
music that the Spaniards grasp more 
quickly than the Russian. They love 
and understand it, and absorb its con- 
tent eagerly, far more so, perhaps, than 
any other people. The Castilian musical 
taste is most decided and marked For 
instance, the Spanish are passionately 
fond of Beethoven, there is a very craze 
for him in Spain; but Brahms they de- 
test and refuse to listen to.” 

“What of Laparra, Granados, Albéniz 
and the rest of the composers we think 
of as Spanish?” 

“I don’t believe Laparra has ever been 
heard in Spain. Granados is very popu- 
lar in his own section of Spain, but is 
not heard much elsewhere. Albéniz, 
however, is loved. When I played the 
Suite ‘Iberia’ everybody became mad 
with enthusiasm and the king constant- 
ly declared that only a Madrilefio could 
write such music. Pablo Casals request- 
ed me to give this suite in Spain, and in 
some cities it was the first time it was 
given. I had the honor of playing it on 
the Island of Majorca for Mrs. Albéniz 
and her daughter, and they seemed very 
much affected, telling me it reminded 
them of their father. There is another 
Spanish composer, however, that has 
never, I believe, been heard here— 
Manuel Falla. At present he is in Paris, 
and formerly he studied with Debussy. 
With me I have brought some of his 
manuscripts. One of them, for orchestra 
and piano, is an exquisite thing entitled 
‘Nocturnes in the Gardens of Spain,’ 
absolutely Spanish in idiom and of beau- 
tiful musical texture. In my recitals I 
shall probably play some of his piano 
pieces also, but these are earlier works, 





Land Where He Made Many of His Successes 


and don’t show him to advantage. In 
general, I believe it is a tremendous 
fallacy to exploit a man’s earlier works, 
as they rarely do him justice.  Inci- 
dentally at this point I may also men- 
tion that I have made an agreement 
with Stravinsky to give some of his new 
works in manuscript, and I have obtained 
the manuscript rights of these for the 
next three seasons.” 

Turning from the subject of Spain the 
pianist then talked of the condition of 
his own native Poland. 


Joy Over Poland’s Freedom 


“I was wild with joy when I heard 
of the change in the status of Poland 
and of Paderewski’s work there. We 
have great faith in Paderewski. Some- 
how, it seems to me that we musicians 
have a very intimate knowledge of poli- 
tics. With constant traveling and mix- 
ing with persons of high political prom- 
inence we are able to note the subtle 
trend of popular feeling throughout the 
countries far better than does the com- 
mercial or other traveler. As to Pader- 
ewski, it was my fortune to meet him 
when I was very young and spend some 
time with him at his home in Switzer- 
land. I had been sent to him by my 
friend and benefactor, Joachim, who paid 
for the greater part of my education. 
Strangely enough, the two greatest aids 
in my life have been violinists, Ysaye 
and Joachim. And yet I have never 
taken to the violin. When I was a lit- 
tle boy and they gave me fiddles to play 
with I would break them. I seemed to 
prefer the more polyphonic instrument, 
the piano. 

“Am I glad to be back in America? 
Yes, I must say I am. The last time I 
was here, in 1906, I was a very young 
boy and probably very stupid. It was 
my first tour. I had gone to Paris, 


rather to study its social advair 


in the 


than to do serious work, when my ma 


ager closed the contract for me to 
an American tour. Even this t 
must say my coming was rather 
pected. I had been making a 
months’ tour throug 


South Americ: 


mails and transportation are extr 
difficult, owing to the war and va 


other causes, 
manager since May. 


I had not heard fro: 
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“In the meantime I toured Brazil 


rape 1 
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Chile, 
American countries. 
ond tour there in two seasons. 
a great number of concerts, 


Argentina and the other 


nicipal in Rio. Of course this was 
thing of an undertaking, especially 
South America a concert is cons 
a real funccion. The women like to 
in their best, and the programs m 


long, with many entr’actes, and so th 
There ! 


affair lasts until about 12.30. 


much gratification, however, in p 


for the South American audience: 


one finds them extremely enthus 
“After this tour I came up to H 


to give several concerts there, an‘ 


that city I found waiting for me 
messages. Among them was one 


Mr. Johnston, my manager, sayin: 


he had signed me for a tour wit 
Boston Symphony. I canceled 
concerts I had in Cuba and can 
only to find that I was several day 
The Boston Symphony had starte: 
tour, substituting Mr. Rachmani! 
the soloist. Instead, however, | 
give a recital here on Feb. 20, f 
by an appearance with the New 
Symphony.” 

And so another of Europe’s arti 
joined the august company now ga 
on our shores. 
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Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 
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